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MME. OGDEN CRANE. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








"Professional Cards. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 














Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 

Prima Donna Tav 

47 East 2ist Street, New York. 


ary Opera Company. 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 


of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Dr. CARL’ MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 


New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 





49 West 2th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 


munion), New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 


Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
rhe representative of 


LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence: 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mur. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, — 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
»wer. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
‘hursdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 


THE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AMD 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





lOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


BARITONE 


\CHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





\LBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No.18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
689 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





’ 


Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction 


ce Opera, 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades 
124 East 44th Street, New York 





MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 

Is empowered by from Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
140 East 16th Street, New York. 


certificate 


Private Studio. 





Miss. AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 


MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 
Complete course in Solfeggio, Sight Reading, 


Scales, &c. Mondays and Thursdays. : 
Studios: 17 East 16th Street, New Ry City, 


y 


and 108 4th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 

VOCAL CULTURE. 
from 12 M.to1P.M 


138 5th Avenue. New York. 


Hours: 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 











ADpssON 
ANDREWS. 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 


THE 


Rew Dork Musical Erchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 


No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca INsTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate Schoo! of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address : 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 








Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





Lena Doria Devine, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder 


LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
35 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA,.—ROles passed or restudied. 


ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 


CONCERT.— Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


Stndio: 78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 1to3 Pp. mM, 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


Tenor. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 











CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 


PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 28d Street (Madison Square). 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 


tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 








OSCAR SAENGER, 

Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
{ 30 West 59th Street. New York. 


Studios: 7353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs, EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturdays 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East lath 
Street, New York. Concert Engagements, 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 





MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 


CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue. 
Beachmont, 











DAVID G. HENDERSON, 


Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 
For terms and dates apply to 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York. 





-D'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 


Mme. Fiorenza d’Arona 


‘*Perfect artist . . . perfect teacher.’’— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 


His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 


124 East 44th St., New York. 


Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. §Founpep 1890. 


America’s recognized authority on Lampert. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with spectal 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA, 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St, 








MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano.—Concert and Oratorio, 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBBHY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 88th Street, NEW YORK. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including opera with stage deportment. 
uae: carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th ve., New 

York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 

689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 











F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, - 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method, 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 














HATTIE VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated Florenza d’Arona. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 


GERRIT SMITH, 

Organist and Conductor, 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 








Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 


New York. 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. ! 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘“ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


ARL V. LACHMUND, 


Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West En qa Ave., near 90th St. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUVENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No.7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 

















Jaritone. 
pa ra—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching Septe te rl0at 


90 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. _ 
B. W. FOL EY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FL AVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also a limited 
number of pupils 
123 East #0th Street, New York. 


MR. JAMES FITCH THOMSON, 


BARITONE 


(Of the Wagner Grand Opera). 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 
Permanent address: 
STEINWAY HALL 
NEW ; YORK. 





Sic. GENNARO VOL PE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 


Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West 34th Street, New York. 
GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

No. 16 West 61st Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 
Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ, 


Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York. 





Miss MAUPE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Stance 


THIRTEEN TH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 


Mrs. Recina WatTson’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Chicago, III. 





LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MISS LUCIA NOLA, 


Soprano, 
Consent, Church and Oratorio. 
2 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA. HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdavs and Fridavs. 


WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark’s Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ poy 5 Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York. 


EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-1382 Boylston street, Boston. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted. 
_Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 











CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

294 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 
ALFRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
At the International Conservatory, 
74 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM,—™ 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New Yorr. 











E. E. BERTI N, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. Complete 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 





With the “Rob Roy ” Company. 


NATALIE M E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINCING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 


time. 
Yous ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . .  Piane. 
CALVIN B. CADY,. + « « co « Piaa® 
VITTORIO CARPI, . .« « « « Vocal 
CLARENCE EDDY, tin! oA ome 
S.E.JACOBSOHN, . . «. Sa 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SPECIAL TEACHERS. 
Course of ten weeks, including board and one 
study, $125; including board and two studies, $150. 
Admission from June 1 to July 15, 1895. 
Dudley Buck, President. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 
Harry ore Shelley, ad Vice- President. 
Herbert Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, ncipal eee Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin 
Frederick Packard, Principal Operatic Deordneat. 
Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance, Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19{&.21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 








London, England. 


Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 147 North St., Reiqhtee. 
Private lessons, 19 Harewood Sq., London, N. W 


MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 
PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 

















MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 
Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 


8 Argyli Place, LONDON, W. 





MADAME BESSIE COX, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 


London, England. 








Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
in Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 


22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 
“Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — 7he Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well ess as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.”"— The Lancet. 

18 Earl’s Court encased London, S. W. 


MR. ‘EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 


Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 














CONGERT DIRECTION. 
sewer romt HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


DR. F, ZIEGFELD, 
LouIis i "AL K, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, | 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


} Musical Directors. 








MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music 
to be sent to 


Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY, 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850, 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director, 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: malate Training 


for the Stage. SEMINARY: Special Traini 
ELEMENTARY PIANO and VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHEST 


A SCHOOL, 


Principals—Frau Prof. Setma Nickiass-Kemener, Apvo.r Scuutze, Luise Reimann, CATHARINA ZIMDARS 
(Vocal), Prof. Frisprich Gernsueim, Representing Director ; Prof. Gustav Hottazenper (Composition, Chorus 


Singing), Lupwic Busster (Theory, Musical History), Feirx Dreyscnock, 


Prof. Hemericn Enruicn, Prof. 


Frispr. GERNSHEIM, . Parenpicx, C. Scuutz, Schwerin Court Pianist, Schwerin; E. E. Tavsert, C. L. Wour 


Seem oO. Diane, R oyal Musical Director (Organ), 


Prof. G. HoLLagnper, Frorian Zayjic, Grand Duca, 


hamber Virtuoso; C. Krécxet, Royal Chamber Musician (Violin), HutcHenrevter (’ Cello), Prof. G. Hot- 
LAENDER, I. GRAgFEN, Royal Chorus Director (Opera-Ensemble, Chorus), Linx, Royal Drama (Declamation! 


Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 
2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the principal Music Dealers. 


Mimic, &c., 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GHRMANY, 


Thirty-eighth year. 


7 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 


whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c., for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hopner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag], Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c 


Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. 


Principal admission 


times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 


Prof, EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W 


(Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Griinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


directors. 


Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 
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The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Mannfactored by C.F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were ané are still the only reliable instruments 
They enjov a world-wide 


yy all firs class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
reputation, bev stimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
MADAME DE GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, MR. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, MR. CHAS. DE JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, | MR. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, MR. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 


many othe put 
f the M AKTIN GUITARS. Parties hs ave in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
e United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 


mpts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


wn at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


| 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instrume nts made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, b« rth fo reign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pl : oo line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. C atalogu es will be cheerfully furnished up. mn application 

“Music al Me Tre chandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointme nts. 
Eve ything is imy ywrted and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 


Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
cfr MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos ; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
ruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


tes; 


Shae ffer), Reed Inst 





ESTABLISHED 1869, 


KAHNT & UHLMANN, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Harmonilkas and Bandoneons, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
PRICE LISTS FREE. 








- a 
Sr Terkee me F 


Ge PRIME QUALITY ONLY. 





The *ee 
Celebrated 


(ordon Mandolin. 


Jone UNExcELLED. From 


fINisu PERFECT. 





$5.00 





to 
$75.00. 


# 


Used by the Pest Teachers and Artists. AA ee 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 fifth fivenue, New York. 





COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia). 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof, SCHROEDER. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 

(The most perfect Action of the present time. 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 

NEW YORK AND PARIS, 

NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | 26 Warren St., New York. 
States agd Canada 




















HARRY COLEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
. AMERICAN 
Excelsior 
Solo and Military 
Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 


912 & 914 Race Street, 








S.S. STEWART, ““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘*‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 







be] 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


a 
% 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WASLE & CO., 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YoR sz. 


COR. MOTT ST., 





MANUFACTURERS 
OF 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N. Y., 


W. v2. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Union Square, New York City. 


HAMILTON 


Hitzeroth & 
Schatz, 


Markneu- 














kirchen, 
Manu- 
facturers Saxony, 
and Germany, 
Exporters 
of ORGAN CO., 
MUSICAL 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
INSTRUMENTS teal AD es 
and MANUFACTURERS OF 
alate REED ORGANS 
Catalogues gratis and 
postpaid. of High Grade and Standard Quality 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


85, 87 and 89 Henry St., 


Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 








OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


PIANO ‘CHAIRS 


e 


and STOOLS. 


A 





Davis 
Chair 
Company, 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 





TME ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 


Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
prices on application. 


oa ~~» -— 
amor oo 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. S.A 
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STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
97 LITTLE WEST 1211 STREET, New York. 
452 & 454 WEST 13ra STREET, { 


"VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL putt rcctorme 
E Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL FIVE WEEKS’ COURSE. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


ag | a aa ee 














Mrs. A. Director. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


PPL LLL IOI ION 








‘*Dgar Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the Practice CLAviER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘* The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and asa means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





“ The most usofal and complete ally of the plane 
ia existenee,’’ 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAvier is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
. WILLIAM MASON. 
Olaviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 
VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





+HARMONICUM,* 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 


Chromatic, of 3%4 to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S.,. GERMANY, 


saDOeL & KISSER, Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 








ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial amd Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 





WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


..- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


eee _ 107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


. WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 











OTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS. 
Office: 114 Fifth Ave., Room 59, New York City. 


FACTORIES: 
St. Johnsville, N. Y.,on N.Y. C. RR, 
Chieago Heights, on East rm. R.R, 
A. P. ROTH, formerly A. Dolg 
FRED. ENGELHARDT 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Dep 


SLOMOSA, 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music. Per- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
— & 7 - hing 
rr c., not weig 
Y over I nds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
ith 


with 


artment, 








J.C. ECKARDT, A Si 
% Tubingen Ser., 


t, Germany 


= 























Violins, Tenor Violins, 
’Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 














Albert Str., 
Theodor Stark, | Markneukirchen, 
AND fXPORTER OF Established 1870. | Germany. 


MANvurAcTURER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





STL GGG He 





OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY.... 











JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 820 Hast 89th St., Now York 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y. 


4 manuals; St. Geor; e’s Ch. 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch. 


‘Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always s atisfactory. | 


INVESTIGATE. 


Weaver j 
| 


N. 1 i Fifth Ave. Pres 
Ch., -. 3; Brooklyn Taber- 
oa + First Presbyterian 


Philade(phia, 8; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 35 Christ Ch. 


| Weaver Organ and Piano Co., | 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts. 


YORK, PA. 4 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 














anp STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 
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PHONION 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the re and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 
ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 














the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


The 











‘*The only Piano which Improves under Usage.’’ choice of the best informed and most 
ritica {f the trade and mu 


al public generaily. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


own an ontrol the most lar and best first-class medium priced Piano in the coun- 


popu 


TANDARD 


€.G.HARRINGTON &Co. MFRs. 
==New ork =— 


LENG 


ither the Hardman or Standard Pianos, address 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. ““°¢4N.""" NEW YORK. 
GS. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


Gop Mapat, Parts Exposition, 1889, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO, Ae Uses amar Cosa 930 WARREN ST. NEW YORK. 
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J. RAYNER, 


MATFIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT > SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, 3 CHICAGO. 


Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLEs Jorpan, the eminent conductor of 





Providence, R. L: . i : ' , A 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. It 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . , , ° 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





EsTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


Ss.c& FP. HRARD, 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 Exvizapetu STREET.) 








respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 


SOHMER |“: 


PIANOS. 


manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoumER Piano.” : : 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 


dealers or agents. ‘ 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 








stamped upon the sounding board : ve FIRM TO A 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th st. New York. 


RADE MAR* 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, rt 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, April 3, 1895. 


was the 


i * sank playing, too much piano playing, 

signature of the past Berlin musical week. Of ten 
concerts which in six days I heard in part or 2” /ofo six 
were devoted to the piano, and at last I grew so weary of 
the monotony of the black and white keyboard that I shut 
up and locked my own instrument whenever callers ap- 
peared from whom I had reason to fear that they might 
make an attempt to play. So far reaching was and still is 
my momentary aversion for the ivories, caused by this 
plethora, nay hypertrophia, of piano playing that I could not 
yet get myself to sit down and run over the piano score of 
Kienzl’s opera Der Evangelimann, which is to be one of the 
next novelties at the Royal Opera House and which magni- 
ficently gotten up volume (printed by C. G. Roeder in 
Leipsic) was recently sent me by Messrs. Bote & Bock, the 


Berlin publishers. * * % 


Before I start off on my piano playing errand (which, 
however, I shall endeavor to make as short as possible, as 
most of the performers have had their share of mention in 
these columns already) I shall first proceed to fulfill the 
pleasant duty of thanking the Udel Quartet, of Vienna, 
for a most enjoyable and fortifying treat of musical humor 
and humorous music with which they regaled Berlin in the 
Bechstein Hall on Tuesday of last week. If you happen 
to strike anyone from the New York Arion chorus who 
went along on that glorious tour through Germany and 
Austria you just ask him about the Udel Quartet and he 
will tell you, and Van der Stucken will corroborate it, that it 
is the most artistically funny organization, not only in Vi- 
enna, but in the entire world. In fact I know nothing to 
compare with it anywhere, and I must say that I enjoyed 
their musical specialties far more than anything I ever 
heard in the line of attempts at musical humor, with the 
possible exception of a good performance of the celebrated 
Tannhduser parody. 

Messrs. Eduard Thomas, first tenor; Prof. Carl Udel, 
second tenor, professor of singing at the Vienna Conserva- 
tory, with whom the idea originated, and after whom, de- 
servedly, this male quartet is named ; Ferd. Hoerbeder, 
first bass, and Eugen Weiss, second bass and opera singer, 
are all members of the Vienna Maennergesang Verein. 
The two non-professional gentlemen in the quartet are 
Government officials in high positions, and all four are in 
love with their art. Therefore their performances do not 
smack of the variety hall, and are always artistic and en- 
joyable to the musician, whether they sing a Bluemel 
Styrian love ditty in the language of the Alps, or a Kreusser 
funny Fin de Siécle quartet, or the famous and invariably 
redemanded Rhinoceros ballad, by Vernay; or yet Ger- 
nerth musical and natural history description of the winter 
overcoat, or finaily a setting to music for four male voices 
of a telegraphic report of the prices at the Vienna Stock 
Exchange. Everything is funny, not the least so Udel’s 
solo singing ; and though the four voices individually are 
not so beautiful, or jointly as fresh, as they once used to be, 
still they are always musically above suspicion, and in point 
of ensemble irreproachable. 

Although Berlin, with its biting, sarcastic North German 
sort of Perrier Jouet extra brut wit, might not be supposed 
to entertain a special liking or understanding for the effer- 
vescent, light footed, always imnocuous and good natured 
Viennese humor, the singing of the Udel quartet is always 
received with the greatest imaginable acclamation, and the 
three Udel evenings which the guests from the Austrian 
capital have given here were completely sold out. 

=e 

The first one of the piano fiends was my friend Georg 
Liebling, the last part of whose recital I heard at the Sing- 
akademie right after the Udel quartet. I was still in good 
humor, and the piano playing did not only not disturb me, 
but as it was really of a superior order I even greatly en- 
joyed it. The program of the Grand Ducal Saxonian court 
pianist and youngest of the Liebling brothers was as fol- 
lows : 


Sonata in D minor, op. 31, No. 2...........eceeeeececees evden Beethoven 
Pamtasie, Of. 17... cccrccccccccccscscvcccccicccescccsececccscsees Schumann 
Scherzo, B minor, op. 20........... } 

Nocturne, E major, op. 62, NO. 2.. ) wccccecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeers Chopin 
Polonaise, A flat, op. 53........++4+ } 

Auf Fitigeln des Gesanges..........ccceeecceeereees Mendelssohn-Liszt 
Chant polonais, No. 1.....cccccecercccccccvcccccvcoscescecs Chopin-Liszt 
Leise flehen meine Lieder...........cccsceeeee-ccceneees Schubert-Liszt 


Liszt 


Rhapsodie No. 1V.....cccccccccccccee cocccevccccesvcescseecctesces 





Of the two Wednesday pianists the first one was rather 
mediocre and uninteresting, while the second one luckily 
proved the opposite. 

I spoke of Eduard Reuss, of Carlsruhe, before, and I now 
need to state that he gave a second Beethoven evening at 
Bechstein Hall which proved just as dry as the preceding 
one. Not even in point of technic did the performer come 
up to the demands of the compositions, and why, with an 
uninteresting, scholastic conception of the master’s compo- 
sitions, he should have come to Berlin to give Beethoven 
recitals I failto comprehend. He played this time the E 
flat sonata, op. 31, No. 3, the C minor variations, the Wald- 
stein sonata, the A flat sonata, op. 26, the G minor (B 
major) fantasie, op. 77, and the last sonata (op. 111,in C 
minor). 

*s* 

A pianist of a far different stamp is Max Schwarz, the 
director of the Raff Conservatory, of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. His playing has also somewhat the flavor of the 
pedagogic, but I don’t object to that if it also shows the in- 
gredients of a Biilow objectivity and a Barth technical 
finish and general polish. Suchare, in fact, the Frankfort 
director’s main characteristics as a pianist of the musical- 
educational style, and he combines with them a good touch 
and tone, in the display of which he was greatly assisted by 
a superb Steinway concert grand, His program, which 
was varied and well chosen, consisted of the following 
selections : 


Klavierstiicke from op. 116, 117, 118, 119.......  ....sceeceecvees Brahms 

Ballade G minor, Intermezzo E flat, Capriccio G minor, 

Romanze F, Intermezzo B flat minor, Rhapsodie E fiat. 
Sacabande and gavette, D mbe0G ie sis ecincs eked Fs ccutccdeccese cceee Bach 
MOR, Bosrcis cess ictassececsscvcdccccsnes .cdtecsctevcccsvsccotes Mozart 
Monnens anblanh, © aliare Welmee oc ies kits c ictidic céncssiccdiiccds Schubert 
Capriccio, F sharp minor, Op. 5........cecseeeeeeeeeeees++s Mendelssohn 
PamtnslestGcied, ONS OP. Tic oeccccccscovsscsscvecscccsvccedecs Schumann 

In der Nacht. 

Warum? 

Traumeswirren. 

Polonaise, F sharp minor, op. 44.. ) 

Nocturne, B major, op. 9.......... OLE Lee Chopin 

Study in thirds.........0:.csee.e0e ) 

Au bord d’une source.......... } 

Les cloches de Genéve.......... | Lis 
ceccccee iszt 


Valse Impromptu.. 
Rhapsodie Hongrois se, abi VL. J 


For the sake of a little change I went to the Philharmonie 
in the earlier part of Thursday evening, where Eugen Gura 
gave his second popular song recital before a very large 
audience. I heard three Lieder by Hans Sommer, of Wei- 
mar, which were new to me, and which I can conscientiously 
recommend to singers of musical intelligence. They are 
entitled Nachts, Die Raiuberbriider and Odysseus, and the 
second one, to a gruesome and yet touching text by Eichen- 
dorff, pleased me the most. The rest of the program con- 
sisted of well-known and standard Lieder and Balladen by 
Schubert, Schumann and Loewe. 


* * # 


The concert which I attended immediately afterward 
was one of special interest to several of my readers, as it 
was given by an exceedingly talented and preposessing 
American young lady, who will some day, and I hope ere 
long, take a prominent, if not an absolutely foremost, 
place among the native born pianists of the United States. 
I speak of Miss Marie Mildred Marsh, who, as Miss Clara 
Baur, from Cincinnati, kindly informs me was from her 
earliest childhood a pupil of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
and pursued her studies during the last three years under 
Mr. Theodore Bohlmann. ‘‘ Since October, 1893, she is 
under the tuition of Prof. Karl Klindworth preparing for a 
concert career.” 

Well, this concert career was most auspiciously begun at 
the Singakademie last Thursday night, when the young 
lady with the triply alliterative name, the graceful, wil- 
lowy, American figure, clad in a snowy white clinging 
dress, the handsome, thoughtful and expressive face, the 
large, telling brown eyes and the glorious crown of rich 
chestnut hair roused a large audience, consisting to a large 
percentage of her own countrymen, to most flattering and 
enthusiastic outbursts of applause. Don’t fear that I am 
smitten because I give you such a glowing description of 
the outward circumstances. I am nothing of the kind, but 
I prefer our American young ladies and I am always glad 
when I can find a good opportunity to show it. As an artist, 
however, Miss Marsh seemed to me to have bitten off just a 
trifle more than she was able to masticate, and in fact I be- 
lieve that this is almost always the case when Professor 
Klindworth, excellent musician as he is, brings out one of 
his pupils. Three large concertos for piano with orchestra, 
as usual with Klindworth, formed the exacting program 
and a formidable task such as many an old and experienced 
artist would shrink from attempting, but which was this 
time imposed upon a very talented but as yet not fin- 
ished débutante. 

Asit was the performance was really wonderful, and the ap- 
plause it elicited was well deserved, but it will take another 
year at least or more before Miss Marsh may consider herself 
fully equipped for her mission in life. Musically her con- 
ception is poetic and tender, but it still lacks strength and 
breadth, as also does to some lesser degree her pliable and 








musical touch. But everything runs more or less to 
fingers with her, and these fingers run away with her. 
They are admirably developed, and her finger technic is 
really astonishing ; but this has been reached apparently 
at the expense of the wrist, which is weak. This was amply 
demonstrated wherever there was quick octave and inter- 
locked passage work demanded. Thus the last movement 
of the G minor concerto of Saint-Saéns, though I have 
heard that work performed several hundreds of times in 
my life, I have never heard taken and almost carried 
through at so furiously fast atempo. I say almost, for 
twice in the course of it Miss Marsh got seriously tangled 
up and badly muddled in the trill passages and interlocked 
work. The allegro scherzando of this concerto was a 
model of gracefulness and exquisite finesse of touch. 

The second work on the program was new, and it repre- 
sented a most ungrateful task. This was a piano concerto 
in C minor, op. 25, by Fritz Kauffmann, the Magdeburg 
Musikdirector. A violin concerto by the same composer I 
have twice heard here and I[ liked it very much, but this 
piano concerto is rather an unfortunate affair. Not that it 
is absolute Kapellmeister musik ; on the contrary, it has 
some very good, at moments almost Beethovenian, material, 
and in form as well as in the general method of working up 
the material Beethoven in his last concertos has evidently 
been the model striven after. But then this concerto is so 
much of a symphony with an obligato piano part, this 
piano part is in many places so unklaviermdssig and so in- 
effective, and the orchestration is at times so muddy and 
obstreperous, that this Kauffmann concerto is certainly a 
poor selection for a young débutante who is trying to gain 
areputation. Older heads and hands who have nothing to 
fear in the way of failure should undertake to bring such 
music to public notice, but then they are much too experi- 
enced to do so, or else they “‘ try it on the dogs.” 

The Liszt E flat concerto, this never failing stand-by of 
all piano virtuosi, Came to the rescue of Miss Marsh also, 
and gained for her, well phrased and most brilliantly per- 
formed as it was throughout, a most telling final triumph. 
She was enthusiastically recalled several times, and at last 
played for an encore with nice rhythmic feeling and careful 
shading Rubinstein’s A minor barcarolle. 


* ee 


There was a time when, tired of Hindel’s Messiah by the 
annually recurring performances of that work through the 
New York Oratorio Society, I would fain never have heard 
itagain. Three years have elapsed since then, and I was 
quite surprised at myself when on Friday night at the 
Singakademie, where Hindel's old chef-d’ceuvre was per- 
formed by the old Singakademie chorus under its old con- 
ductor, Prof. Martin Blumner, I took quite a renewed in- 
terest in the work, as well as in the performance. Thus it 
will ever be with real works of art, with genuine master- 
pieces; they wear well, and time does not dim their 
lustre. The performance was for a worthy charity, and 
was well patronized, albeit I, together with many others, 
cannot help surmising that it was thus suddenly put 
on the program in order to take the wind out of the 
sails and sales of the Wagner Society, which for some 
inscrutable reasons will perform The Messiah at its next 
concert, on Monday the 8th inst. It is said that this rather 
extraordinary idea was inspired by His Majesty the Em- 
peror, and that he and the entire Court will be present at 
the said performance. 

For myself, however, I prefer to believe that the Wagner 
Society’s surreptitious entrance into the legitimate domain 
of the Singakademie and the other great Berlin choral 
societies is made in order to give Jos. Sucher a chance to 
study and conduct for once in his life one of the old master- 
works, I was therefore also not very much surprised to 
see him steal into the Singakademie last Friday night, the 
score of The Messiah in hand, and sit down way in the 
back of the hall, where he listened with close attention. 
Sucher evidently does not know it yet. However, as he 
told me that he will probably soon cross over to New York 
to fetch back his wife, our dearly beloved Isolde, you will 
have a chance to ask him about it yourself. Apropos, talk- 
ing about wives, that reminds me, somewhat inadvertently, 
that the venerable Prof. Martin Blumner, whose first wife 
died about a year ago, last week took unto himself a second 
one, rather young and a former pupil of his. All this, 
however, has nothing to do with the Singakademie Messiah 
performance, which was a rather smooth but by no means 
a highly impressive one, albeit the well-known and beauti- 
ful chorus, For Unto Us a Child, &c., was given with re- 
newed vigor and great spiritedness. 

The soloists will interest you even less than they did me, 
and therefore I don’t think it necessary to mention their 
names. An exception, however, I will make in favor of 
Mrs. Louise Geller, the contralto, who has a good voice 
and sings with intelligence and musical training. 

*% # 


On the same evening Mrs. Teresa Carrefio-d’Albert, as 
she is still called on the program, although I now definitely 
am informed from Dresden that divorce proceedings are 
pending between her and d’Albert, gave a ‘‘ populirer 
Clavier Abend” at the Philharmonie. It was, I am sorry 
to say, not so very ‘‘ populir” as far as attendance was con- 
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cerned, The lady's playing, however, seemed popular 
enough, and justly so. I missed the Beethoven E flat sonata, 
op. 27, No. 1, but I was in time for_the rest of the program, 
which consisted of Chopin's D flat nocturne, op. 27, barca- 
rolle and the A flat polonaise. In the latter she played the 
first and final portions more vigorousiy and characteristi- 
cally than d’Albert, but in the octave middle section he 
beats her. After the Chopin numbers she was encored for 
the first time and gave the Berceuse. The next group com- 
prised Brahm's B minor rhapsody, the gavot from d’Albert’s 
suite, op. 1, which she played superbly, divorce or no 
divorce, and that most difficult of piano pieces, Schumann's 
Toccata, in which she displayed an enormous wrist technic. 

The final group consisted of Beethoven's pretty Rondo in 
G, op. 51, No. 2; Schubert’s B flat variations (alias Im- 
promptu, op. 142, No. 8), andthe Schubert-Tausig Military 
March. Upon six or seven recalls our talented country- 
woman responded with the Liszt campanella, and when the 
audience, which made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in 
numbers, did not have enough yet, she gave them, upon 
several further recalls, the little F sharp major study by 
Chopin. 

* * 

In one of my last previous budgets I took occasion to 
speak about the two English pianists Moore and Ross, 
pupils of Prof. Oscar Raif, who were the first (as far as I 
know) to put into practice and introduce the modern idea 
of the division of labor in piano playing. What may be 
very difficult for one person can under circumstances be- 
come much easier and far more practicable fortwo. These 
very young, but evidently very talented fellows gave a 
public proof of the practical working of their theory at the 
Bechstein Saal last Saturday night, and they earned the 
vigorous thanks of a delighted and astonished audience, 
consisting for the greater part of pianists, professional and 
otherwise, teachers and other connoisseurs. The program 
contained four studies in A flat, E flat, A minor and F 
major, of which Mr. Moore played the treble part just as it 
is written, but using both his hands for the performance on 
one piano, and Mr. Ross did the same thing with the bass 
part on another piano. Then they changed about and gave 
in the same manner and with great finish, the utmost tech- 
nical polish, and also with a good deal of musical feeling 
and expression, the Chopin B flat minor sonata. Sinding’s 
interesting E flat minor variations they of course played 
as they are originally written for two pianos. Then came 
two of Chopin's preludes (in G and F), a very pretty inter- 
mezzo by L. Schytte, the Rubinstein C major octave study, 
and Liszt’s twelfth Hungarian rhapsody. 

Some of the Berlin critics have called the proceeding a 
humbug. I cannot view it in that derogatory light, and I 
think that if two people can succeed in playing with such 
fine ensemble that, unless you look, you cannot distinguish 
whether it is one or two persons who are playing, and if the 
effect generally is a highly artistic one, then the thing 
becomes praiseworthy and can be recommended for imi- 


tation. ee % 


So now I am through with the piano playing racket, and 
the last concert which I have to write about was a very 
unimportant one, and can well be dismissed with a few 
words, It was a vocal soirée given by Miss Marie Madeleine 
Rumbold, of Vienna, at Bechstein Hall, with the assistance 
of Michael Serbuloff, a violinist from Leipsic. About the 
latter Mr. Abell may have something to say, provided he 
thinks it worth his while, which I don't know, but am in- 
clined to doubt. The fair singer from Vienna, however, 
who came here with piles of letters of introduction, and 
whose friends committed that great folly of over advertising 
her and thus raising high expectations which were not 
fulfilled, scored a decided and deserved fiasco. She has an 
alto voice of little sonority, but all the greater unsteadi- 
ness. Nota tone in her vocal organ stands and her voice 
wabbles more than the often quoted calf’s foot jelly. Her 
intonation, however, did not waver; it was unclean and 
impure all the time. I don’t know whether it was this 
circumstance or the fact of Bismarck’s eightieth birthday 
anniversary which caused the usually most reliable accom- 
panist, Otto Bake, to display on this particular evening a 
tendency and mode of handling the accompaniments which 
was anything but festive. 

Among two groups of new Lieder which Miss Rumbold 
sang I can recommend to the favor of vocalists who are on 
the lookout for novelties Leoncavallo’s Rapsodia primaver- 
ile, Max Lippold’s Churchyard Flower and Eduard Scuf- 
fert’s Serenade. 

*_t * 

On account of Miss Marsh’s concert andalso for important 
private reasons I was unable to follow Count Hochberg’s 
and Hofrath Pollini’s amiable personal invitation to the first 
Hamburg representation of our Royal Opera House Intend- 
ant'’s Wirwolf, which took place on Thursday night and 
of the success of which you were informed by cable. A 
very interesting account of the event from Mr. Georg 
Davidsohn's experienced pen appeared in the Boersen 
Courier, and of this I herewith give you an exact transla- 
tion: 


It is almost twenty years since Graf Hochberg’s romantic opera in 
three acts, Der Warwolf, was first produced. That first performance 
took place in the Hanover Court Theatre, and the second was in 








Dresden. Its reception, especially in Dresden, was most warm. 
That this success had no lasting results, that it did not open the doors 
of other theatres to this work, is probably attributable to the gener- 
ally prevailing distrust of the artistic endeavors of high born authors, 
inasmuch as one is prone to classify their achievements as amateur- 
ish. Graf Hochberg has certainly earned relief from this prejudice, 
for his life has for years been devoted to the interests of music. The 
establishment and maintenance of the Silesian music festivals are 
largely due to his energy and self sacrificing love of art, and the 
royal theatres in Berlin have for some time been in his charge. 

The Hamburg opera director was fully justified for producing this 
youthful work of Graf Hochberg by the success that it achieved. 

Warwolf as performed last evening by a most excellent cast, under 
the leadership of Gustav Mahler, found anenthusiastic reception with 
an audience that was at first inclined to be reserved, but which felt 
its sympathies more and more enlisted as the performance pro- 
gressed. There was a crescendo of enthusiasm to the very close of 
the opera which expressed itself in repeated recalls of the artists con- 
cerned in the production of the work, and also of the author who was 
present. 

The weak side of the opera is the text book, which is based upon 
the legend of Warwolf. This story is not at all dramatically sug- 
gestive. Its author is Friedrich Adami, whose identity was in this 
case concealed under the nom de plume Paul Frohberg. Adami’s 
patriotic essays and many years of journalistic activity have won 
for him universal approbation, but this text book is convincing proof 
that he does not possess dramatic instinct. The deeper nature of the 
legend, drawn from the folk lore, clearness and unity of intention 
in the adjustment of action are wanting, and his versification is 
open to reproach, inasmuch as it is trivial jingle. Nevertheless, the 
text shows in a way a certain measure of acquaintance with stage 
business, Bright, sharp contrasts and lyric episodes, which make 
the musical treatment at least occasionally grateful, are not lacking. 

The composer seems to have treated his chosen subject in the hap- 
piest possible manner. The music of the first act suffers from the 
unintelligible and confused succession of dramatic incidents, which 
are crowded together until the listener utterly fails to recognize their 
significations. The music itself finally clarifies the situation and 
awakens sympathy for the action and actors. The composer’s pecu- 
liar style is amiable eclecticism. His music is full of fine feeling, 
bears the impress of high artistic ideals, and often rises to strong 
dramatic expression. It follows lines laid down by others, and-- 
consciously or unconsciously—adheres closely to Marschner models. 
Tone successions and temperament often remind us of those great 
masters of the past—Beethoven and Mozart; still this music con- 
tains nodirect reminiscences, and it is distinguished by its eupho- 
nious effect, and the composer’s voice leading is often characteristic. 

The introduction to the second act and the immediately following 
aria of Oda, the short scene between Oda and Eginhard, the dramatic 
and exceedingly effective music in the finale of this act, the introduc- 
tion to the third act, another song of Oda and the beautiful sextet in 
the last act, in which the song of Father John dominates, are worthy 
of especial notice. 

We have already referred tothe qualities of the performance, which 
was musically very successful. Herr Mahler and his fine orchestra 
contributed liberally to this result. The choruses had been carefully 
rehearsed, and the soli were satisfactory. 

The Hamburg Opera House has exceptional singersin its employ, 
and this occasion served to raise them in our esteem. The lovers 
Oda Graf Eginhard found in Frau Foerster-Lauterer and Herr 
Gri. g equally worthy vocal and artistic impersonators. Herr 
Hoffmann was a perfect Merode. His baritone voice was quite equal 
to the artistic duties of this wild knight-leader of the Thirty Years 
War. 

Herr Dérwald was in voice and appearance an excellent Warwolf/, 
Herr Waldmann brought Father John into sympathetic touch with 
his hearers through his singing and acting. 

The Miller and his sweetheart—the jolly elements of the scheme— 
found delightful portrayal in Herren Spielmann and Fraulein von 
Artner. 

The effectiveness and appropriateness of the stage setting were due 
to the skill of Herr Franz Bittong. The three recalls after the 
second and the five after the last act would seem to insure this opera 
a permanent place on the répertoire of our opera house. 


* # * 


A further out of town event important to Berlin is the 
trip of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Hermann 
Wolff's management. The first concert on the way to 
Vienna was given at Prague under the direction of Court 
Conductor Dr. Carl Muck, who formerly acted in the same 
capacity‘in the Bohemian capital. The concert proved a 
great success both for the orchestra and the genial con- 
ductor. 

The first concert at Vienna took place last night, and 
originally was to have been conducted by Edvard Grieg, 
while the program was to have contained only his compo- 
sitions. Through the illness of the Norwegian composer 
the scheme had to be changed, and Richard Strauss took 
command. The following was his program: Meister- 
singer Vorspiel; Grieg piano, concerto, played by Teresa 
Carrefio-d’Albert ; Liszt’s Mephisto waltz and Beethoven’s 
A major symphony. A telegram just received informs me 
of the great success of this concert. 

The second concert will be given to-night and will be 
conducted by Felix Weingartner. The program contains 
Brahms’ D major symphony, the Liszt A major piano con- 
certo, played by Sophie Menter ; the Beethoven third Leo- 
nore overture and the Beethoven F major symphony. The 
third and last Vienna concert will be given on Thursday 
evening, the 4th inst., and will have Felix Mottl, from 
Carlsruhe, for conductor. The program will bring Parsifal 
Vorspiel, Lieder by Mozart, sung by Frau Mottl-Standt- 
hartner ; the E flat piano concerto by Beethoven, played 
by d’Albert; Tristan Vorspiel and Liebestod, Berlioz’s 
Nuits d’Eté, sung by Frau Mottl, and the Eroica symphony. 
Truly a vast and most comprehensive as well as interesting 
scheme, about the further success of which you will hear 
from our regular Vienna correspondent. 


* ane & 


Among the callers at this office was Carlos Hucke, who, 
after having finished his studies with Professor Barth, goes 





from here to Valparaiso (Chili) to concertize and teach ; 





furthermore, Mr. Arthur von Holwede, the director of 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons’ Hamburg factory, who gave me 
an interesting account of the presentation of the Stein- 
way grand piano at Friedrichsruh and the subsequent 
dinner he took with Prince Bismarck and his family and 
friends. O. F. 








Marcella Lindh. 
|‘ the opera of Tannhiuser there is a scene in- 
volving the use of many rocks, and upon one of the 
rocks, high up on the stage right, sits a young shepherd, 
whose piping, theatrical as the device may seem to the 
captious critic, is, nevertheless, one of the memorable bits 
of this music drama. 

Bare legged, with a sheepskin flung about the shoulders, 
a jaunty, big sleeved shirt waist and a broad brimmed hat, 
the shepherd pipes away, and as Zannhduser makes his 
appearance upon the rock across the chasm the piping 
awakes him to the realization of the change of scene from 
the thralldom of Venus to the wild freedom of the moun- 
tain pass. 

The transformation from this rocky way is made toa 
pretty house on the West Side, uptown, where the young 
shepherd dwells. You are ushered into the music room, 
and the piper that you recently saw upon the rocks comes 
forward in the person of Marcella Lindh and greets you. 

She is a handsome Wolverine—and does not deny that 
she is a native of Kalamazoo, which, as everybody knows, 
is the most beautiful village in Michigan. Her mother is 
Spanish, her father was born in Germany. When she was 
only seven years of age Miss Lindh sang in concert in her 
native village, and even at that early period in life mani- 
fested a desire to make music her profession. Her parents 
very soon after that removed to Berlin, Germany, where 
Miss Lindh received her academic education. The desire 
for the stage never deserted her, and when she was fifteen 
years old she began tostudy. She made her début at the 
age of seventeen asa pupil of Frau Doctor Levison, sing- 
ing the réle of Susanna in the Marriage of Figaro. This 
was at Kroll’s in Berlin. She afterward sang at numerous 
places in Germany and was brought into social contact with 
many persons of note. Miss Lindh, who is a tremendous 
worker, has a répertoire of forty operas, and has sung in 
thirty. She has her favorites among these, including Car- 
men and Faust. 

Miss Lindh made her American début in concert under 
the management of Sousa in 1892, singing with Galassi. 
She has filled numerous festival engagements and done 
church choir work, but her first operatic duties in New York 
comprised her singing of the réles of the Young Shepherd, 
the Forest Bird, Helmwige and Woglinde with the Dam- 
rosch German Opera Company. Miss Lindh’s season will - 
close with that combination about May 1, and she will re- 
turn to New York in time to fill her engagement of four 
weeks in English opera at the Star Theatre. She will then 
sing at the Binghamton (N. Y.) Festival during the first 
week in June, after which she will sail for Europe. She 
will visit Milan, Vienna, Budapest, Berlin and other 
cities, and perhaps accept an offer made to her to sing in 
the English provinces in opera. 

All of this Miss Lindh will tell you as she entertains you 
in her recherché music room. You will find yourself com- 
fortably seated in a corner of the room on great, downy 
cushions, underneath the Japanese canopy. There are 
dim lights burning, the effect heightened with pink and 
crimson colored shades, and tiny globe protected lamps 
and candles twinkle in various parts of the room, remind- 
ing you of so many fireflies. The floor of the studio is 
parquette laid, and rich rugs vary the pattern. The walls 
are lined with fine prints, each one having a musical sub- 
ject for its theme. ‘There is the ‘‘ Band of Seven” placed 
above the piano, and in one corner of the room is a rare 
old bellows organ which Miss Lindh prizes very highly. 
A dozen wreaths and numerous streamers of ribbon in 
red, white and blue hang carelessly about. These wreaths 
and ribbons are trophies of honor won by Miss Lindh while 
abroad. 

Many are the delightful soirée musicales that this 
singer’s friends have been privileged to enjoy during the 
past winter. Her admirers will follow her movements 
with interest while abroad. 








Brooks and Denton Music. 


ROOKS and Denton are to be credited with the 
B introduction of what may be termed a fad in the 
musical way. They have been playing banjo music for the 
germans at Tuxedo and the innovation proved highly en- 
tertaining. Brooks and Denton will not go to Newport this 
season, owing to the great number of pupils that they have 
in town and their publishing business. They have recently 
published four pieces of music: The Golden Rule, words 
by John Quinn, music by Miss Esther Jacobs ; Clizton, two 
step and march, by Henry Giesemann ; Little Dark Brown 
Lou, Ethiopian song and dance, words by Dave Reed, Jr., 
music by F. Wilbur Hill, and Little Red Riding Hood, or 
Cupid’s Love, song and waltz refrain, words by Willard 
Barton, music by Ignacio Martinetti. 
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If we could but hear the thoughts of every stranger who gave us 

more than a passing glance during each day, what an education it 


would be! 8 
Cuats with Moruers, 


(Continued from last week.) 


é6 I it safe to leave girls alone in Paris while 
studying !” 


To launch this question in any American circle here 
means not to hear yourself think for the next half hour, so 
near is the subject to all hearts, so various the opinions in 
regard to it. Mothers differ from daughters, daughters 
from aunts, aunts from sisters. ‘* All depends upon the 
girl,” seems to be the one point upon which all agree; but 
again the how and why of this occult dependence seems to 
be a matter of debate. 

The general idea meant to be conveyed is that if a girl 
has been well brought up, she is strong enough to resist 
temptations, &c.—said ‘‘temptations” supposed to be stalk- 
ing around Parisian streets and avenues, with special seduc- 
tions lurking around in professors’ quarters eagerly waiting 
to gobble up all the nice little American girls who venture 
in or out the doors. 

It is not that way in Paris, however. There cannot be 
on earth a place where a woman, old or young, handsome 
or plain, busy or idle, is so allowed to go her own way and 
mind her own business, if she wants to do so, as in Paris. 
And there cannot either be a place where, for one who 
wants interference and seeks it, the possibilities are so 
possible, the means so divers, the ways so easy as Paris. 

Everything depends on attitude! Attitude depends, 
not on the girl’s strength of principle (nobody bothers it), 
but upon the strength of her ambition and talent. The girl 
who is talented and succeeding, is full of work, of hope, of 
plans, of interest, finds all other things tame and uninter- 
esting, and is safe as in her father’s parlor—safer than in 
many parlors. 

On the other hand, the girl with false ambition, little or 
no talent and a wavering feeble disposition, becomes weary 
of work, discouraged, disappointed, ennuied with the mo- 
notony of her own weakness and the sight of others’ 
strength. She looks right and left for distraction, change 
and pleasure, and does not have far to look, There is, be- 
sides, the girl who comes here on purpose to be amused 
and uses the class room only as a cloak. She seeks and 
easily finds the variety she desires. Precious few are hurt 
by Paris itself. 

I heard a girl who had been a student in Paris and re- 
turned to America assert that in order not to be accosted 
on the street she was obliged to wear a hood and common 
sense shoes! There is not the palest tint of truth in this 
suggestion. If there were, neither hood nor shoes would 
prevail against it. Another reported that a girl could not 
stop and look ina boulevard window without being accosted. 
The fact is that the most engaging girl that ever lived 
could stand in front of the windows on the boulevards and 
make designs of the objects in them from morning till 
night, and except to move aside so as not to get in her 
light or to step back so as not to be in her way, she would 
excite no attention whatever from the passers-by. 

Over a dozen attractive lady students have told me that 
in two, three and five years, going and coming alone 
through Paris streets, they had never been interfered with 
in any way whatever. 

‘* My music roll is all the chaperone I want,” said one of 
them. 

One, a tall, handsome New York girl with good dress 
taste and attractive appearance, assured me in so many 
words that she had lost all her ‘‘ amour propre” during six 
months here, as on the street she never received. more 
than the casual passing glance, whereas between Twenty- 
third street and Fourteenth street, New York, if she did 
not receive from five to seven “‘ attentions” of one kind or 
another she was perfectly wretched ; she felt she was fall- 
ing off in looks ! 

Of course should a girl choose 11 o'clock at night to 
promenade leisurely the Champs Elysee or the cross streets 
of the city, she would thus pose in an excellent attitude for 
adventure ; and even in that case nine chances in ten she 
would be let alone. She could make omnibus trips up to 


12 o'clock at night, however, with all the attendant waits 
on corners and in stations, and so long as she maintained 


‘intrude on an uninteresting, unobtrusive stranger. 





the attitude of only waiting for an omnibus she would 
never be disturbed. 

More than that, she could (if she would) go into any café 
concert, the Olympia or Moulin Rouge even, and come 
away undisturbed, if by her attitude she made it under- 
stood that she was there merely asa spectator. Why? 

Nobody is dependent on her for entertainment. She is 
no rarity. The Parkhurst-Birenger contingent have free 
passes to all such places and are there as many as flies, of 
every type and variety—chic, dainty, attractive, quiet, 
refined, soubrette and tragedy queen. No one needs to 
She 
finds herself grandly let alone. If noticed at all, she is 
classed as a foreigner, whom national habit treats with 
courtesy, or as one of the ‘‘ contingent” whom national 
habit leaves to take the initiative. 

Of course if she goes to sucha place dressed in mousse- 
line-du-soie, slippers and a Gainsboro, and sits around in 
the foyers, the attitude justifies attentions, and even then 
if she does not desire them the man who has made the mis- 
take will be the first to apologize. She does not even need 
to uttera word. There is no leering here and no insulting 
manners to find out intention. There is a gallant and 
courteous frankness. Things are taken for granted until 
the opposite is made understood. Comprehension is subtle 
and rapid. Girls in Paris do not need the speeches which 
wives of our best business men are obliged to address to 
intruders on the platform of our elevated cattle trains, for 
instance, in New York. A Paris boulevardier would die of 
shock to have addressed to him some of the speeches which 
I have actually heard in New York city travel. 

There is a refinement of worldliness and a code in Paris 
that protects outsiders. 

One thing about it, however, there is no such thing in 
Paris as our innocent flirtation. It does not exist here, it is 
not understood, and our girls must know this. 

A girl smiles at a man on Broadway and he wonders 
whether she is a Vanderbilt or a shop girl. He knows she 
is a good girl or she would not have dared to smile, and if 
he has time and inclination he finds out. Although neither 
customary nor conventional, interesting and romantic af- 
fairs often spring from such things with us, and I know of 
more than one happy marriage that commenced in this way. 
Not so here. The man has no question in his mind. It is 
understood, as far as he is concerned. There is nothing 
romantic or interesting about it any more than in the case 
of the bootblack, the paper vender or any other street mer- 
chant. . 

If an American girl wishes to be so understood, let her 
smile, that’s all. 

It is the same way about going out to entertainments or 
restaurants alone with men in the evening. We do it right 
along at home from grammar school age up. So much the 
better. No French girl withthe least claim to position would 
dare do such athing. It is against the code, just as much 
as keeping store open on Sunday is with us. Girls who are 
here just passing through with friends who are here to-day 
and gone te-morrow may doit. Theyare dubbed ‘ stran- 
gers,’ and what they do goes with their big shoes, capes 
and horrid traveling hats. Our student musicians who are 
here, in a dubious enough position at best, who expect to 
remain three and four years here, and who want to define 
their positions clear and strong, should not defy custom in 
any such way. People are not to blame for the customs of 
their country. Certainly the persons to pioneer in the 
reformation of any practices not sensible are not unpro- 
tected American students. 

In a country where the white elephant is considered 
sacred, no matter how absurd the belief may seem, one 
dare not shoot him. 

Madame Marchesi says that one of the first and most im- 
portant lessons for the American girl is to obey French 
custom in theseregards ; also that much of the trouble that 
comes to foreigners in Paris comes from their honest and 
innocent daring to show that they can do here just as they 
can do athome. They cannot. 

Another practice more reprehensible than those men- 
tioned is that of going with friends or in parties to ‘‘ see the 
sights” and ‘‘do the town.” They will find nothing Pari- 
sian so rude and vulgar as these bumming parties of for- 
eigners. Let those do it who can disappear out of sight, 
but let no music student be inveigled into them if she 
means to stay in the town. 

One good thing about the place, there is no drunkenness 
here. In years one will not see a drunken man. In 
the wildest gaiety of the Mardi Gras, which lasts on 
the streets till next morning, one will never see the suf- 
fused eye, the idiotic leer or the wretched stagger so com- 
mon at home. There is consequently no rudeness, no 
hoodlum business. In the thickest crowd it is like pushing 
through feathers, and many an American could learn les- 
sons in politeness and respect for others from the masked 
mass that swims through confetti in the Mi-Caréme. 

Another protection to girls here is the absence of the love 
element appeal, that subtle appeal which is, after all, the 
most dangerous. 

Frenchmen cannot make love in a way to be dangerous to 
American girls. They make more of it, perhaps; but one 


of our men can work more havoc to a heart in one trip to, 





the Palisades or Riverside and back than a Frenchman in 
fifty years of protestation. The blood and the race are dis- 
tinct, and being caught by the appeal is as rare as getting 
struck by lightning. Then we are so used to actions rather 
than words that protestation is the subject for giggles, not 
tragedies, especially to the girl who has an object in view. 

The dangers to girls who seek distraction from disap- 
pointment in career, and to those who come here expressly 
for the purpose, all lie in the girl you see and not in Paris. 

As for the manager, influence, business, this cannot be 
calleda danger. It is a question of money making or of 
getting along, just the same asit is with the ‘‘ contingent.” 
Girls walk into it deliberately as a means of what they are 
pleased to call success (?). There isnosympathy due them, 
except such as one gives to all poor creatures. 

No, there is no danger in stalking through the streets of 
Paris ; no French goblins roaming about to devour young 
American musicians ; no wolf in sheep’s clothing seeking 
whom he may destroy. The American student who 
minds her business is wholly safe, even when quite alone, 
in Paris. 

A real danger which does exist here, however, for stu- 
dents, and one great reason why mothers or guardians of 
some kind should be here with their girls, is that of being 
‘‘exploited” financially, either by the boarding house 
keeper or by some bogus countess, baroness, &c., who, liv- 
ing in the house, conceives a strong interest in the ‘ lonely 
student,” takes her out with her, gets her to buy clothing, 
ornaments, &c. (on all of which she gets commission); in- 
troduces her to ‘‘ friends and acquaintances,” often with 
unfortunate results. 

Another is the danger to health, which includes ali per- 
sonal care. 

Many girls come here who find themselves for the first 
time their own mistresses, out from the thoughtful, watch- 
ful care of mothers and sisters. Plunged into new habits of 
living and doing, pressure begins at once and increases with 
each day (see preceding letters). Carried by this pressure, 
by excitement, ambition to achieve, desire to save, fear of 
spending, they wholly neglect self, and all sorts of impru- 
dences are committed. Especially in winter are girls 
surrounded by discomforts and health dangers of all kinds, 
of which, in our luxurious and modern country, people 
cannot conceive. The wonder is that the girls who come 
here alone with insufficient money do not die by the dozen. 
As it is they suffer intensely, and their study is sadly 
interrupted through lack of judicious care. And when 
really sick—what then ? 

For such reasons more than others mothers should be 
with their daughters whe are studying music in Paris. 

Perhaps if these dangers were more generally under- 
stood in America, and the breaking up of the home was 
made an inevitable result of career hunt, both parents and 
daughters would be more careful in deciding, and be more 
certain of real, big strong talents, and lots of them, before 
venturing on such a serious step. 

Most of our folks jump in the dark, that is why they are 
so happy—while jumping. ‘ 

OccuLt INFLUENCE OF Paris. 

A chorus of sensible mothers insists that aside from real 
danger there are in Paris injurious influences which girls 
alone are not able to combat, and which constantly call for 
a mother’s care and supervision to counteract. 

One of the worst of these is the irregular hours, the result 
of the old stage coach manner of city travel. There can be 
no regularity, no stated time for anything. No one can 
say when she will be home. A trip of fifteen minutes may 
take an hour, maybe three. Noone at home can conceive 
of the stultified stupidity of the omnibus arrangements in 
Paris, ‘‘ the first city on the globe.” 

Then there is the peculiar freedom in French conversa- 
tion. Every subject is discussed freely and aboveboard. 
Added to this are the books, which even in the libraries 
are tainted to the core ; newspaper stories which are most 
offensively nasty to the most liberal mind; the monologue 
duologue songs in the guise of entertainments, and the pic- 
tures which lurk among wares of all characters in shop 
windows. 

These things, added to the free-and-easy-unreflective- 
sun-to-day-let-it-rain-to-morrow spirit of the place,exert an 
unconscious enervating influence, a feeling of taking things 
easy, letting things go, waiting till we go home to do this and 
that, so that many mothers say, even with their years and 
experience, they find it impossible to resist. It is like an 
unconscious disintegration of conscience, a letting go of 
accountability that, coming too suddenly upon our strict 
and careful training, is—not fortifying to the character, to 


say the least. 
(Continued next week.) 


Godard’s Vivandiére is a grand French success. ‘If my 
Vivandiére is a success,” he would say to his mother and 
sister during his last days at Cannes, ‘‘ we will buy a nice 
little home here and I will at once begin another piece— 
many other pieces. I wish I had another poem,” he would 
say out of the devouring mental activity that took posses- 
sion of him; ‘‘ my head is teeming with melodies—never, 
never in my life could I compose so easily. It would bea 
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great pity to die when one needed so much to produce,” he 
would say with a return of the sad premonition, adding 
directly ‘‘ What shall I write when the Vivandiére is 
finished?" Poor fellow! 

He had an absolute horror of changing the text once he 
was satisfied with it, and would beg others to read his 
letters in fear of demand foralteration. ‘‘I have thought 
that ali out before writing it,” he would say; ‘‘if I change 
it I will destroy it!” While making the rough drafts, he 
loved to have Dumas pére read to him, and kept under his 
pillow what he called his ‘‘ prayer book,” a volume of the 
seethoven symphonies, 

As the l’7vandzére Delna has once more testified to the 
possession of dramatic genius that is born, not made. The 
chubby little donkey that is her steed is not an unim- 
portant member of thecompany. Indeed, during rehearsal, 
her disposition to settle now and again has been the cause 
of much anxiety. But, like many another of her variety, 
she ‘‘ behaved beautifully when the time came.” 

One good result of this opera; It has wakened thought 
afresh to the stirring power of military music. Without 
doubt a great part of the success of the piece is due to the 
prominent part of the drum beat, the clarion call, the 
rhythmic foot fall of the march and the occult some- 
thing that unites heart, soldier and country in one strong 
thrill. 

The evident effect of this class of, music from balcony to 
cash box has roused the attention ot the press, which demands 
that a military band parade the streets at certain hours each 
day, thereby satisfying this evident instinct, and placing in 
honor past conquest, future glory and present pride in 


country. 
Oh, joy, what joy! the one thing that Paris needs (after 
travel accommodation)—a military street band, a music 


power dedicated to patriotism ! May the idea not fall to the 
but let it build a patriotic monument to the 
the well-beloved musician who has passed 


ground ; 
memory of 
away ! 

The ThéAtre Moudain is safely inaugurated in Paris. 
At the opening were given La Redingote Grise, by Le Rey ; 
L’Ermite, by Le Tourneux, and Captain Roland, by Louis 
Gregh, the editor-composer, 

The object of this theatre is to give to young composers 
the opportunity of theatrical representation instead of read- 
ing of their works, and so hastening their success. The 
works of unknown writers are studied with sympathy and 
care and placed before the public, and the early march of 
the aspirant for fame is guided and directed instead of 
being repulsed and filled with discouragements. It is to 
be hoped that the noble program of the French Théatre 
lyrique may be carried out to the benefit of music, art and 
the happiness of many musicians. 

A brilliant assemblage met this week in the home of the 
Duc de Massa on the Champs Elysées, to listen to a 
musicale of his new musical works interpreted by the best 
artists, under the direction of the chef d’orchestre d’Opéra, 
M. Mangin. There were compositions for orchestra and 
for many of the instruments, as solos and duos, &c., also 
songs and choruses, and most of it showed musical senti- 
ment and good writing. The audience were almost all 
titled people. 

L’Or du Rhin was given entire a few evenings ago with 
great success at the home of Mme. Gaupillat. The trans- 
lation was by M. Alfred Ernst and its reception was most 
flattering. ‘The best artists of the city were in the audi- 
ence. 

The dinner and reception given by the Princess Alex- 
andre Bibesco in honor of the Queen of Servia, although 
quiet by reason of family mourning, was the occasion of a 
charming musical entertainment, in which the hostess and 
the violinist, M. Gorski, were the principal artists. The 
latter played in so truly masterful manner a polonaise of 
Wieniawski and some Paginini studies that the Queen 
warmly congratulated him and promised to be present at 
his concert to be given later in the week at the Salle Erard. 
M. Gorski is the most intimate personal friend of Pad- 
erewski in Paris. 

Three interesting concerts have been given at the Salle 
Pleyel, consisting of thoroughly ancient music played upon 
instruments of the times. Lectures by M. Armand Silves- 
tre accented the interest. Works by Couperin, Locatelli, 
Martini, Caix de Hervelois, Ariosti, Rameau, Daquin, Bach, 
Lulli, Desmarets, Naudot, &c., were interpreted by Diemer, 
Delsart, Grillet, Van Waefelghem, Mme. Leroux-Rebeyre 
and Mlle. Eléonore Blanc. 

The concerts of organ and orchestra by M. Alexander 
Guilmant at the Trocadero take place this season during 
Holy Week (concert spirituel) and the three Thursdays fol- 
lowing. One of the concerts will be devoted to one of the 
most important Bach cantatas, with organ, orchestra and 
the Chanteurs de St. Gervais. 

The fiftieth anniversary of La Maladetta, that exquisite 
ballet by M. Paul Vidal, was a féte des fleurs for the com- 
poser. 

M. Henri Falcke, the well-known pianist, gives a concert 
at Salle Erard next week. More anon. Mlle. Thérese 
Duroziez, with the aid of many artists, gave a first-class 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Massenet, 
Widor, Saint-Saéns, Guilmant (her master in 


concert this week. 
Dubois, 





piano), Vidal, Marty, Nachez and Trépart were on the 
program. 

Colonne on his return during Holy Week gives a Berlioz 
résumé of sacred themes. 

Is it true that Yvette Guilbert is engaged for America? 
For once it isa good thing that Americans know little 
French. Even with a good understanding of the language 
pure, one could fail of understanding her translations. 

M. Paladilhe goes to Toulouse to direct personally his last 
work, Sainte Marie de la Mer. M. Pugno goes to Bordeaux 
to direct his oratorio, La Resurrection de Lazare. Success 
for Massenet’s La Navarraise at Cannes; of Mme. de 
Grandval’s La Fille de Zaire at Havre, Lakmé at Monte 
Carlo and Etienne Marcel at Algeria. 

Miss Della Rogers sang Ratcliff three times at La Scala, 
so successful was her first impromptu appearance. By the 
way, Miss Rogers is a member of that Bertin Cours of 
Stage Acting, of which you have read. No doubt a great 
part of her success was due to the self-possession and 
knowledge of stage business which practical study alone 
can give a débutante. 

Miss Alice Breen is promised an engagement in Brussels 
as soon as Madame Laborde finds her ready. 

Somebody in the street is whistling the Washington Post 
March. Where on earth did he get it? 

’ Fannig Epcar Tuomas, 








Mme. Ogden Crane. 


HE Italian method of voice culture has a most 

successful representative in Mme. Ogden Crane. 

Her studio at No. 3 East Fourteenth street has been the 

field for many a vocal battle well fought, and her pupils 
are loyal indorsers of her work. 

Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mme. Crane received her musi- 
cal education in New York city. She was only thirteen 
years of age when she began her musical career in the 
capacity of solo soprano in the Bedford Avenue Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn. Mme. Parepa Rosa encouraged Mme. 
Crane to pursue the study of music, and this she did under 
the tutorship of Antonio Barilli. Subsequently she sang 
the soprano solo parts in St. Ann’s Episcopal Church, and 
in the St. James’ Methodist Episcopal Church in New York, 
holding the latter position four years and resigning May 1, 
1894, this step having been prompted by her increasing 
duties asa teacher. During the years already mentioned, 
Mme. Crane made an enviable record in the leading cities 
of America, singing in The Messiah, The Creation, Sam- 
son, &c. 

It is here the purpose to consider Mme. Crane’s work as 
a teacher. The names of those who are graduates and 
have become professional singers will therefore be of in- 
terest to all readers. These include Mrs. Sullivan Sher- 
wood, soprano, and Miss Alice Sherwood, contralto, soloists 
in the largest churches in Norwalk, Conn., and Mrs. Sher- 
wood being a teacher with twenty-five pupils ; Mrs. Hattie 
Diamant-Nathan, solo soprano of Temple Gates of Hope, 
in Eighty-sixth street,and who took Miss Emma Juch’s 
place, 1893, at the Seventh Regiment concert ; Mrs. Blanche 
Trevey Blauth, Rockville, Ind.; Miss M. Clark, New York 
city, Miss Pauline Corn, New York city, Mrs. Crossely, Bay 
Side, L. I.; Miss Mary DeVoe, New York city ; Miss Clara 
Van Fredenburg, New York city; Mrs. Julia Stilling Green- 
hall, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss G. Glass, N. Y. city; Mrs. John 
Hastings, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. T. P. Hughes, New York 
city; Miss Nellie Hillyer, Port Richmond, S. 1.; Miss Blanche 
Harrison, Bayonne, N. J.; Miss Viola Hayden, Floral Park, 
L. I.; Miss E. Hall, New York city ; Miss Addie La Cost, 
New York city; Mrs. E. Limeburner, Greenville, N. J.; 
Miss Elsie Mitchell, New York city; Miss Edith Moss, 
solo soprano, Episcopal Church, Rutherford, N. J.; Miss 
L. Moore, Rockville, Ind.; Mrs. George Musson, solo so- 
prano, Bridge Street Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. James Murray, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. J. Myers, 

3rooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. W. W. Niles, solo soprano, Lutheran 
Church, New York city; Mrs. Thomas Noonan, Bayonne, 
N. J.; Mrs. W. Nash, solo soprano, Church of the Holy 
Faith, Morrisania, N. Y.; Miss Sadie Niles, solo soprano, 
First Baptist Church, Binghamton, N. Y.; Miss Irene 
Niverson, Bayonne, N.J.; Miss E. Porter, New York city ; 
Miss T. Pierson, solo soprano, Rutgers Street Catholic 
Church, Néw York city; Miss Alice Porter, New York 
city ; Miss Louise Twist, Greenville, N. J.; Miss Julia Un- 
derhill, Brooklyn, N. Y., second soprano Amphion Ladies’ 
Quartet ; Mrs. J. M. Wood, solo soprano, Navy Yard Mission, 
Brooklyn,N.Y.; Miss Louise Walters, solo soprano, Lutheran 
Church, 124th street, New York city ; Miss Emma Walker, 
Greenville, N. J.; Mrs. Tillie Adler, New York city.; Miss 
I. Coggeshall, solo contralto, Baptist Church, St. Anne’s 
avenue, New York city, and a member of Lillian Russell’s 
new opera company ; Miss I. Corson, solo contralto, Ran- 
dall Memorial Church, Sailors’ Snug Harbor, S. I.; Miss 
Marie Dooley, solo contralto, Methodist Church, Seventh 
avenue, New York city ; Mrs. J. W. Wood, soprano, and wife 
of the chaplain of the Navy Yard; Miss Mary Vandergrift, 
soprano, from Jamestown, N. Y., whose forte is oratorio 
singing ; Miss Lillie Stratton, Greenville, N. J.; Miss Grace 
Teets, solo contralto, Lutheran Church, 124th street, New 





York city; Mr. A, Lanuett, New York city; Mr. Weaver, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. William Washburne, Bayonne, N. J,, 
and member of the New York Trinity Church choir ; Mr. 
Wakefield, Bayonne, N. J., and Mr. George Washington 
Morgan, manager of Chickering Concert Hall. It is his 
wife, Mrs. Ida Letson Morgan, who has for years been 
Mme. Crane’s accompanist. 

The names of the graduates given conveys but a slight 
idea of the total number of Mme. Crane’s pupils, past and 
present. Twenty-four of her scholars hold church choir 
positions, and she has seventy pupils in New York at the 
present time. 

Mme. Crane will remain in town all summer and occupy 
her studio at No. 3 East Fourteenth street, as many pupils 
wish to be coached. Besides, teachers from out of town 
come to her to be polished up in readiness for their work in 
the autumn. 

A most important matter to be noticed in connection with 
Mme. Crane’s next winter season is the fact that she will 
admit none but pupils as members of the Ogden Club. She 
will give two concerts in Chickering Hall and one in the 
large Carnegie Hall. 

Mme. Crane's Ogden Club is now in its third season, and 
has already given three concerts. The fourth will be given 
in Chickering Hall May 24, and among those who will con- 
tribute to the program are Miss Julie Peterson, the Danish 
flutist, and Miss Martha Briggs. 

Mme, Crane’s patrons comprise Mr. Leon H. Hurtt, Mr. 
F. W. Devoe and Judge David Dean. 





A Schlesinger Letter. 
PARIS, April 8, 1895. 

Editors The Musical Courier: 

HAVE read with great interest your editorial in 

your number of March 27 about Robert Franz. I am 
so glad that justice is being done to this great composer— 
even only after his death—and that even in his own coun- 
try people are at last pecoming alive to his genius. Although 
I have never had the honor of meeting him personally, I 
have always had the greatest admiration for him, and have 
been in correspondence with him for years. In Boston, Mass., 
he was most appreciated—perhaps more there than any- 
where else. This was partly owing to his lifelong friend, 
the late Otto Dresel, and to the pupils and friends of Otto 
Dresel. 

When Liszt started a series of concerts in Europe to 
raise 40,000 thaler, in order to make Franz independent for 
life, we who got up a concert in Boston that realized $1,200 
appointed a committee to solicit subscriptions and remitted 
the handsome sum of $4,000. The late Prof. Louis Agas- 
siz and his son-in-law, Henry L. Higginson, were among 
others members of the committee. 

‘‘ Art must always preserve an aristocratic dignity; at 
least that is the principle I have always endeavored to fol- 
low earnestly with my own humble powers.” So wrote 
Franz, and so are his songs. 

To me Franz’ songs form the best study and model for 
any writer of songs. 

I may perhaps at some future time send you extracts 
from some of his letters in my possession. To-day I could 
not refrain from expressing my pleasure at the perusal of 
the interesting article you have given us, and which must 
be a special satisfaction to all the admirers and friends of 
the late Dr. Robert Franz. Yours very truly, 
SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER. 


Sembrich.—Marcella Sembrich is meeting with a 
series of triumphs in her favorite parts at the Italian Opera 
in St. Petersburg. Her expected assumption of the char- 
acter of Zamara, in Rubinstein’s Il Demonio, is looked 
forward to with keen interest. 

Camille Walzel.—Camille Walzel, who under the 
pseudonym of F. Zell wrote the librettos for many of Von 
Suppé’s, Strauss’ and Génée’s operettas, died recently in 
Vienna. He was the author of Fatinitza, Boccaccio, The 
Beggar Student, The Merry War and A Night in Venice, 
and translated many of Offenbach’s operas into German. 

Guilmant.—Alexandre Guilmant will continue his 
series of organ and orchestra concerts at the Trocadéro, 
Paris, on the Thursdays, April 18 and 25 and May 2. Gabriel 
Marie will conduct the orchestra, and prominent vocal and 
iustrumental talent will lend their assistance. One of 
these matinée concerts will be devoted to one of J. S. 
Bach’s most important cantatas for soli, chorus, orchestra 
and organ, in which the Chanteurs de Saint-Gervais, under 
the direction of Ch. Bordes, will take part. 

Hamburg.—An old baritone singer, Peter Nolden, 
died at Hamburg in his eighty-fourth year, after an event- 
ful life. After his service inthe Halberstadt Cuirassiers he 
joined the stage. He made his début in Coblenz, as /nka 
in the Opferfest. Then followed engagements at Gotha and 
Coburg. Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg composed the 
part of A/exzs inhis opera Santa Chiara for him. He sang 
at Frankfort, Kroll’s, Berlin, Pesth, Krakow, Brunn, Posen 
and at other cities with success. His last engagement was 
with the opera in Hamburg. Since 1889 he was an inmate 
of the Asylum in the Hospital of the Holy Ghost. 
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HE Choir held this week, in- 
cluding a performance of St. Matthew’s Passion 
Music on Tuesday, a miscellaneous program comprising 
three cantatas, three concertos, one toccata and one sonata, 
and the grand mass in B minor will be given to-night. 

On Tuesday the performance was excellent, the choruses 
being sung with admirable precision and finish. The whole 
work was performed a half tone lower than it was written, 
which no doubt was the cause of its being sung in tune 
The pitch for which Bach wrote was lower than a half tone 
below English Philharmonic pitch. The work was given 
in German, and the solo parts were taken by Miss Fillun- 
ger, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. David Bisp- 
ham, Mr. Andrew Black and Mr. Wing. Most of the solos 
on Tuesday were sung by Miss Wilson and Mr. Bispham. 
Miss Wilson is so identified with oratorio that we expect 
her to sing such a work as Bach's well, difficult as it is. 
Mr. Bispham, the poetic Wo//ram, the fussy Beckmesser, 
the surly H/unding, the jolly Falstaf/, again showed his 
great versatility by the impressive rendering of the pathetic 
music Bach has alloted to Jesus in this solemn work. His 
conception and interpretation of this part is certainly 
unique. Mr. Shakespeare, at very short notice, undertook 
the thankless part of the narrator. 

Dr. Joachim kindly consented to play the violin obligatos 
which are found in Part II. His reverence for Bach is well 
known, and it is needless to say that his rendering of the 
obligatos was probably as near Bach’s idea as it is possible 
to approach. Dr. Stanford conducted a well-trained choir 
and an efficient orchestra. The hall was crowded. 

At the concert on Thursday the performance both of the 
choir and the solo artists calls for the highest commenda- 
tion. Dr. Joachim’s fine interpretation of the violin sonata 
was greeted with cheers. Sir Walter Parratt was recalled 
for his masterly playing of the organ toccata, and the con- 
certo for three pianos, so brilliantly played by Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. Leonard Bor- 
wick, was most enthusiastically applauded. ‘The solo parts 
of the cantatas were sung by Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Marian 
McKenzie, Mr. Shakespeare and Mr. Bispham, Mr. Bisp- 
ham’s and Miss McKenzie’s work being especially good. 
The booking for to-night shows that the public fully appre- 
ciates the rich treat in store. 

The next in point of importance of the musical events of 
the past week was the Philharmonic concert on Wednesday 
night, when Mme. Patti appeared and sang Una Voce. 
Berlioz, in his autobiography, writes of -having dined with 
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Mile. Patti in September, 1864, in France, on the evening 
before her performance of Rossini’s Barber of Seville. He 
speaks of her as the young, beautiful, radiant and cele- 
brated artist who, at the age of twenty-two, had brought 
all the musical world of Europe and America to her feet, 
but adds: ‘‘I felt as if a marvelous bird of paradise were 
whirling round my head, perching on my shoulders, peck- 
ing at my hair, and singing its gayest songs. I was daz- 
zled, but not touched.” No better criticism can be found 
for Madame Patti’s singing of Thursday evening, so we 
repeat Belioz’ words. It speaks volumes for the excellence 
of this great vocalist’s method, that after a lapse of thirty- 
one years since the French composer wrote these words, 
she is still able to sing as she does. She was encored and 
sang the aria Voi che sapete, from Mozart. 

It was then that the directors of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety did that which will hardly add to the dignity of this 
famous old institution, namely, presented Mme. Patti with 
the Beethoven gold medal of the Philharmonic Society for 
her ‘‘ eminent services to music.” If the medal had been 
a Bellini, Rossini or Verdi medal it might have been ap- 
propriate, but what has Mme. Patti done for Beethoven, or 
for any serious music in fact? If her art is the highest that 
the vocal art can reach, then is Burmester the greatest 
living violinist and Rosenthal the greatest pianist. Then 
is Concone a greater vocal composer than Schubert, and 
then is Panseron greater than Schumann. Patti is, or 
rather was, the possessor of one of the rarest voices and 
most fascinating personalities that history knows. Yet her 
influence has been entirely devoted to keeping alive the old- 
time star opera, where the prima donna was everything 
and the organic structure and musical value of the opera 
nothing. 

The program began with Beethoven’s Leonora overture 
No. 3, a work so well known and so highly esteemed that 
any comment on the composition would be as absurd as 
superfluous. The performance left nothing to be desired. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie's interpretation of this work was 
made known to the readers of Tue Musica Courter in the 
report on the recent performance of this work under the 
same conductor's baton at the Crystal Palace. It is a diffi- 
cult matter for the Philharmonic Orchestra to play really 
pianissimo. Its superb round full tone would show to 
more advantage in loud passages if the pianissimo were 
softer. Two new pieces from the North, by the Philhar- 
monic Society's conductor, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, were 
given for the first time under the direction of the com- 
poser. The most important work was Brahms’ second 
symphony in D, a work not in the heroic vein of the pre- 
ceding C minor symphony, but a more joyous, calm and 
graceful composition. The performance of the work was 
characterized by considerable finish and vigor. 

Miss Ilona Eibenschiitz played Schumann's ever beautiful 
concerto with success. Her tone was big, although occa- 
sionally a little hard, and she played with brilliancy and 
plenty of fire. 

During the past month many artists and readers of Tur 
Musicat Courter have attended the at homes given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Atwater, at 55 Acacia road, N. W. Among the vo- 
calists who took partin these interesting musical afternoons 
were : Signor Palmieri, who sang an aria from Rigoletto; 
Mr. Edwin Wareham, Helmund’s My Treasure; Mr. Whit- 
ney Mockridge, Brackett’s Proposal ; Mr. Denis O'Sullivan, 
If You Become A Nun, Dear; So Like A Flower Thou Art, 
Nothing Like Thee, A Dirge, Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes, When We Two Parted, from Clarence Lucas’ bari- 
tone album, accompanied by the composer. Miss Regina 
de Sales sang Una Notte a Venetia, with Signor Palmieri ; 
also The Pixies, by Wilfred Bendall, accompanied by the 
composer; A Vous, by Guy d’Hardelot, accompanied by 
the composer, and My Serenade (Clarence Lucas), also ac- 
companied by the composer. Miss Mary Churchman Brown 
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sang Les Baisers, by Lemaire, and Lovely Spring, by 
Cohen ; Miss Belle Trumbull, Staccato Polka, by Mulder ; 
Mr. Dwight Edwards, Bendall’s Gondolier’s Farewell ; 
Miss Kate Smith, Sullivan's Orpheus With His Lute. The 
pianists were Mme. Clara Asher, who played Liszt's 
Waldesrauchen, and Clarence Lucas’ O Dolce Napoli; Mr. 
Oscar Meyer, who played Schumann's Warum and Chopin’s 
G major nocturne. Among others present -were Miss Ella 
Russell, Miss Pauline Joran, Mrs. Johnson, Miss Blanche 
Ruby, Miss Evans, Miss Baughan, Miss Vanbrugh, Mrs. 
Saunders, Miss Jenkins, Mrs. Edwards, the Misses Moody, 
Mrs. Mockridge, and Mrs Robert Cocks. 

Mr. David Bispham announces a_ concert 
entirely of music by Johannes Brahms, to be held at 
St. James’ Hall at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of May 7 
(Brahms'’ birthday), when Mr. Bispham will be assisted by 
Mrs. Henschel, Miss Agnes Janson and Mr. William 
Shakespeare; Miss Fanny Davies (piano), Signor Arbos 
(violin), Herr Paersch and Mr. Busby (horns), Mrs. Berzon 
(harp). Mr. Henry Bird will accompany. 

An interesting reception in honor of M. Maeterlinck and 
M. Lugue Poe, of the Theatre de L’Ouevre, at the Victoria 
Hotel, by Miss Dorothy Leighton (Mrs. Ashton Jonson) 
and Mr. J. C. Grain, of the Independent Theatre. The 
banquet room was thronged with literary and professional 
people of note. A musical program was provided, the 
artists taking part being Miss Thudichum; Mr. Whitney 
Mockridge, in The Lily and The Rose ; Mr. John Morley, in 
an old sea song; Miss Gwladys Wood, a ballad by 
Henschel, and Mr. Denis O'Sullivan, in Play Only, Play 
On, and Shepherd See Thy Horse's Foaming Mane, by 
Korbay, and by request The Two Grenadiers. 

At the office of the Association of Women Lecturers 
Miss Edith Swepstone gave, on the 27th ult., a most inter- 
esting lecture on Nature and Music. The subject was very 
ably treated and accompanied by piano illustrations. The 
characteric water pieces (The Lake, The Fountain) of Stern- 
dale Bennett were much appreciated. Miss Swepstone 
briefly alluded to Wagner’s music in relation to nature— 
showing also how faithfully the various instruments of the 
orchestra portrayed the forest sounds and birds in the 
works of Beethoven, Schumann and Dvordk—agreeing, 
however, with the accepted fact that Art was quite unable 
to adequately represent Nature. 

We have just heard from Mr. Philip Newbury that he 
and Mme. Emily Spada (Mrs. Philip Newbury) have had a 
most successful concert tour through New Zealand, Tas- 
mania and Australia, giving sixty-six concerts. They were 
about to sing in Sydney for the Philharmonic Society in 
Samson and Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Arrangements had 
been completed for another tour through Australia, 
after which they will return to London, arriving here some 
time next autumn. 

There have been a number of other concerts, but none 
calling for special notice here. 

Our correspondent from Adelaide speaks very highly of 
the progress made in music in that centre. Those who 
care to read of the musical doings of Australia will find 
letters from our correspondents there in the English edi- 
tion. Mention is there made of a new school of music 
organized under the auspices of the University by Professor 
Marshall-Hall, who occupies the Ormond Chair of Music. 
This was established by a grant of £20,000 made by the 
Hon. Francis Ormond, from which it will be seen that pub- 
lic spirited men are taking an interest in music and doing 
all they can to aid progress at the antipodes. 

There is nothing of special importance to report from the 
provinces this week, as most of the series of concerts there 


consisting 


are drawing to a close. 
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APRIL 18, 1895. 

The first concert of the Sunday evening series, under the 
baton of Mr. Randegger, was listened to by an immense 
audience in the Queen's Hall on Sunday evening, April 
7. The orchestra was composed of some of our leading 
instrumentalists, Mr. Carrodus at the leader’s desk. The 
program was made up of well-known compositions and 
contained no novelty, a fact which partly accounts for the 
fine finish and ensemble with which they were rendered. 
But with this, of course, the conductor, Mr. Randegger, 
had the most to do. Beethoven’s C minor symphony, for 
instance, which so recently figured on the program of one 
of our most famous organizations, was noton that occasion 
performed with nearly as much finish, spirit, breadth and 
shading as the second and last movements received on 
Sunday evening under Mr. Randegger. The Dance of the 
Sylphes, from Berlioz’s Faust, was played with the great- 
est delicacy and had to be repeated. The program began 
with the and ended with the overture 
to the Merry Wives of Windsor. We do not wish todraw 
comparisons or to mention names, but we affirm that for 


overture to Oberon 


artistic excellence in performance this is the best orches- 
tral concert we have heard in London for some months. 
Madame Belle Cole and Mr. Andrew Black sang excerpts 
from some of the more popular oratorios to the apparent 
delight of the audience. 

An interesting concert was given by Miss Ada Boden at 
Salle Erard on Saturday, when among the most successful 
artists was Miss Helen Buckley. She sang with finish and 
a sympathetic voice Mozart's Dove Sono, Haydn's My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair, and Schubert's Who is Syl- 
via? In these selections she sang with the style of a true 
artist 

Mr. August 
tion on his return to the conductor's desk at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturdé Most of the audience rose as he 
mounted the platform, and the cheering only stopped when 
an conductor raised his baton to begin the over- 
The selection from this 


Manns was given a most enthusiastic recep- 
Wy 
veteri 
ture to The Flying Dutchman. 
opera further included the second and third acts, and the 
artists who sang in these were Miss Ella Russell, Miss 
Jessie King, Mr. John Probert, Mr. Andrew Black and Mr. 
Henry Pope, well supported by the Crystal Palace Choir. 
Mr. Manns did not lag in the leading of his forces through 
this long and trying work. The conspicuous success of the 
vocalists was made by Miss Ella Russell, who in the part 
of Senta awakened genuine enthusiasm, and won an ova- 
tion for her solo Praise Thou Thine Angel, sharing her suc- 
cess with Mr. Andrew Black in the famous duet. Other 
numbers were the Siegfried Idyll and Wotan's Farewell. 

The last afternoon Popular Concert of the present series 
was devoted principally to Beethoven, and included a fine 
performance of the Razoumowski quartet in E minor, the 
sonata in G minor for piano and ’cello, played by Miss 
Fanny Davies and Herr Hugo Becker, the Serenade Trio 
for strings Romance in F major for violin. Dr. Joa- 
chim responded to a most imperative encore for the last by 
Miss Sylvia Rita sang 


the 


lid 


11a 


and 


its companion in the key of C. 
Kennst du das Land. 

On Monday evening the thirty-seventh season of these 
concerts came to an end. Mr. Chappell, according to cus- 
tom, gave his patrons a mixed program drawn from the 
more familiar works in their répertoire. Encore followed 
and both instrumentalists and vocalists were in full 


encore 
favor Mr. David Bispham and Mme. Sapio were both 
most artistic in the rendering of songs from Brahms, 


Schumann, Schubert and Gluck. Mr. Chappell has made 
arrangements to open the thirty-eighth season of these 
popular concerts on November 4. 

Sir Joseph Barnby was given on Monday afternoon by 
the students of the Guildhall School of Music a substantial 
token of their esteem and affection. The presentation, 
which was subscribed for by about 2,000 pupils of the in- 
stitution, took the form of a handsome ‘‘ grandfather's ” 
clock, an ormolu drawing room clock, an elegant French 
music cabinet, and a couple of exquisite little paintings by 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes. In acknowledging the gift, Sir Joseph 
Barnby dwelt upon the happy relations that had existed be- 
tween himself and the students during the two and a half 
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years that he had been the head of the school, and declared 
that his labors in that capacity were a source of infinite 
pleasure to him. 

To-night the season of opera in English at Drury Lane 
opens with a performance of Maritana. Mr. Whitney Mock- 
ridge will go to Paris on the 19th to sing at a grand con- 
cert organized by Sebastian Schlesinger. 

FRANK V. ATWATER. 


M. Leon Richault. 


PARIS OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
86 Rue Lafayette, April 12, 1895. { 


ARIS is startled by the news of the sudden 
death of M. Léon Richault, head of the well-known 
music publishing house. After a few days illness, the 
result of a cold, our friend passed to the spheres of eternal 
music this morning at 1 o’clock. 

Struck down in the prime of life and without warning, the 
sad event would be shocking enough were M. Richault an 
ordinary man, which he was not. A business man of the 
first order, an artist through bone and fibre and flesh of his 
French body and soul, honest as the sunlight, and a gentle- 
man inthe highest sense of the term, the publisher was 
marked in Paris by a rare and peculiar development of 
modern progress. 

New York does not boast of a man more in touch with 
modern development, or more imbued with the push, 
energy, enterprise, faith and search of the New World, than 
was he. America was his ideal, and he was even cherish- 
ing a plan of visiting our country at an early date. He 
was never tired of expatiating on the intuitions and intre- 
pidity of our peculiar race, or of listening to stories of their 
life and customs. 

A strong link in the chain of musical progress between 
France and America is broken. Eminently beloved by his 
own countrymen, American musicians sincerely deplore 
the death of M. Richault. He was their true friend. 

He was one of the first and best friends of Tue Musical 
Courter in Paris, He regarded it as one of the leading 
artistic powers of the age, and was proud and happy over 
its Paris success as any one of us could be. Indeed many of 
the valuable datathat have passed through its columns from 
time to time have been due to the gracious courtesy of this 
cosmopolitan Frenchman. To the week of his illness there 
was never a moment when he would not lay aside his own 
affairs to serve the cause of French-American music. 

M. Richault was married within the year and leaves a 
charming and amiable young widow to mourn hisloss. His 
mother is a woman of remarkable endowments in dra- 
matic lines, having been fellow student and friend of 
Rachel, the famous French actress. 

The interesting history of the Richault publishing house 
was printed in Tue Musicat Courter some months ago. 

FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


Slivinsky.—The pianist Slivinsky has recently been 
playing at Kieff, Russia, and created a big sensation, re- 
sulting in crowded houses. 

Nikita’s Success in Russia.—A letter from 
Yalta, near Livadia, Russia, to THE Musica Courter states 
that Nikita’s concert tour in that country has proved a tre- 
mendous success. Harold Bauer, a pupil of Paderewski, 
accompanies the artists. The net profit in three months 
and two weeks, covering forty-five concerts, was 53,000 
rubles, or $26,500. With the exception of Sembrich and 
Sarasate, no other artist has ever done such business in 
Russia. She makes her re-entre at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, on May 15, in Manon. 

Cologne.—Le Roi 1’a Dit, by Delibes, has been given 
for the first time in Cologne. It had a fine interpretation 
and the music was much applauded. Charlotte Huhn, who 
has been with the Opera of Cologne these past years, is to 
leave for an engagement at Dresden, and her departure is 
considered a loss to the management. 

Tannhauser in Paris.—Wagner’s Tannhiduser is 
to be brought out at the Paris Grand Opéra next month 
for the first time since 1861. It was then given three times 
and howled down. 











BERLIN, March 30, 1895. 
EOPOLD AUER scored four pronounced suc- 
cesses on four consecutive days of last week. The 
great violinist was heard at the public rehearsal of the 
tenth Strauss Philharmonic concert on Sunday morning, 
at the concert proper on Monday evening, as a quartet 
player in a Tschaikowsky program, assisted by the mem- 
bers of the Halir Quartet, Tuesday evening, and as a vir- 
tuoso on Wednesday evening, when he interpreted again 
in full the program of his first concert, given Ma*ch 8. 

Beethoven’s ninth symphony was originally announced 
for the last Strauss Philharmonic concert. Some were no 
doubt disappointed at not hearing itinterpreted by Strauss, 
but in securing Auer as soloist, in compensation for the 
change of program, Manager Wolff made a good move— 
one that met with general approbation. Lovers of the 
violin have every reason to be satisfied with the manage- 
ment of these Philharmonic concerts. Five of the greatest 
violinists of the world have been heard here during the 
season—Heermann, Sarasate, Burmester, Sauret and Auer. 

Auer’s selections were Spohr’s eighth concerto, the 
Chopin D flat nocturne, arranged by Wilhelmj in D, a 
serenade by Arensky and his own transcription of a Popper 
Fileuse. He gave a grand and noble performance of Spohr's 
great work. During the last two years there has been a 
marked tendency to revive Spohr in Germany. For some 
years his works had been neglected, but great violinists 
have come to the conclusion that they are far greater works 
of art than most concertos that have been written since the 
great violinist’s time. What if they are somewhat anti- 
quated in form and, according to modern standards, thin 
in instrumentation? They are the works of an inspired 
genius, the works of the greatest composer among the 
world’s great violinists, and their musical value will be 
permanent. Most German audiences certainly prefer to 
hear Spohr’s concertos to any of the ultra modern composi- 
tions for the violin. 

We have had abundant proof of this here in Berlin this 
season. When Felix Meyer played the Kaufmann concerto 
and Spohr’s ninth at a concert some weeks ago, he was ap- 
plauded after the latter fully six times as much as the former 
When Burmester played Spohr’s seventh concerto at his 
second concert, he did so from choice ; but at his fourth 
concert he played it again, because urgently requested to 
do so by a large number of people who had heard him play 
it at his second concert. When Brodsky played here 
last fall, he achieved most success with a Spohr adagio. 
On Joachim’s programs Spohr’s works always have figured, 
and still do figure prominently. Petri is an admirable 
Spohr player. On the same evening that Auer played the 
eighth concerto at the Philharmonie, Halir was playing the 
same work at Weimar ; the following evening he played it 
in Dresden. This eighth concerto—the Gesangsscene—is 
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Spohr’s most popular work, but the seventh is perhaps the 
most interesting. 

Auer’s conception of Spohris grand. Some consider him 
the greatest living Spohr player. His playing of the 
Gesangsscene as a whole was above criticism; but in some 
particulars I prefer Joachim and Halir. Auer has not the 
grand classic repose of Joachim. Halir’s playing of the 
adagio is more manly. But Auer enters into his work with 
more enthusiasm than either of the other two. This en- 
thusiasm is, I am inclined to think, the keynote of Auer's 
great success with the public. Enthusiasm is a factor the 
public likes, and the artist who displays it in his work is 
sure to please. 

Technically Halir is better equipped than Auer and 
musically they are both great and both versatile. Auer, 
strange to say, has a wonderful down bow, but noup bow! 
staccato. I suspected as much when he played the staccati 
all down bow in the Tschaikowsky concerto recently. This 
is a strange feature of some violinists’ bowing. The down 
is generally considered far more difficult than the up stac- 
cato, but with some the reverse is true, just as some people 
are more skillful in the use of the left hand. A good heavy 
staccato as required in Spohr is rare nowadays. Auer 
plays it quite near the point, with very short, sharp strokes. 
He has a peculiar habit of inclining the stick toward the 
bridge when playing it down bow. Inthe allegro he ex- 
ecuted it with both up and down bow, but the up was not 
the real staccato but a compromise between staccato 
proper and staccato volante. 

It requires a great artist to play Spohr well. This eighth 
concerto had been performed here several times during the 
season, but Auer’s was the first satisfactory performance. 
The others were handicapped in the first place by piano ac- 
companiment. Spohr must be played with orchestra to be 
effective; his acccompaniments are purely orchestral in 
thought. This may be partly accounted for by the fact 
that he never played a note on the piano during his whole 


life. 
Auer played the smaller numbers exquisitely, repeat- 


ing the Popper Fileuse in response to prolonged and loud 
applause. 

His chamber music concert I did not attend. Wednes- 
day’s concert was an exact repetition of his first concert, 
even to the encore after his solo. He did not play the con- 
certo quite as well this time, but this is not to be wondered 
at, considering the enormous amount of work he had been 
doing of late. “ 
* * 

Florian Zajic's violin class at the Stern conservatory is 
doing excellent work. Several of his best pupils were 
heard in soloat the publicexaminations on the 21st and 23d, 
at the Singakademie and Bechstein Hall. Hugo Hundt, of 
Miilheim, played the first movement of Paganini’s D major 
concerto; Margerethe Baginsky, of Berlin, performed the 
first movement of Bruch's second concerto in D minor, and 
Anna Bauer, of Bromberg, was heard in two movements of 
the A minor concerto by Sitt. Furthermore, the class, 
nunbering about twelve, rendered in unison a sarabande 
and allegro by Leclair, under Zajic’s direction. 

The playing of the pupils was on the whole very credit- 
able to themselves, to their teacher and to the institution. 
Hugo Hundt displayed in the Paganini concerto a big tech- 
nic, sure intonation, except in a few thirds and tenths, and 
an excellent tone. His legato bowing was somewhat stiff, 
and he has not yet acquired the superb spiccato of his mas- 
ter. But on the whole his command of the bow is good. 
His attacks were very fine, both at the frog and at the 
point. When he struck a chord it was with refreshing firm- 
ness and confidence. Intemperament he seems lacking. 

Fraulein Baginsky made a favorable impression from the 
start with her beautiful tone, which is quite intense and 
posseses considerable volume. She is possessed of more 
musical temperament than Hundt, and her bowing is more 
graceful and freer. Her technic is not as large as his, but it 
is well rounded off. Her trill was very clear and even. 
She would do well to practice scales more, however. Scale 
practice is the foundation of a good technic on the violin. 

Friiulein Bauer also displayed an excellent tone. Zajic 
evidently understands teaching this important feature to 
perfection. All three of these pupils have acquired some- 
thing of his own grand tone. If they could succeed as 
well in copying after him in point of fire and enthusiasm ! 
But, then, these qualities cannot be taught ; they must be 
innate. Fraulein Bauer has a precise technic in the main. 
Only a few double notes were off the key, and these were 
due largely to a flat E string. She has a good, healthy 
conception, and is free, as are the others also, from all 
mannerisms. 

The pupils of the piano, vocal and composition classes 
also did excellent work. ‘4 

* 

Hugo Dechert, the 'cellist of the Halir Quartet, assisted 

at aconcert given by Guido Peters, the Vienna pianist and 


composer, on the 25th at Bechstein Hall. Peters played a 
number of soli and then the artists were heard together in 
Beethoven’s sonatas for ’cello and piano in D major, op. 
102, and A major, op. 69; also in a theme and variations 
by Mendelssohn, op. 17. 

Dechert is an admirable 'cellist. He has perfect com- 
mand of the fingerboard and of the bow, and is withal a 
thorough musician. His tone is large and sonorous, and 
his intonation always true. In style he reminds one of 
Hugo Becker. One quality he possesses that one misses in 
Becker, and that is warmth. As a virtuoso Becker has 
more routine of course, as he is continually traveling as a 
soloist, while Dechert does not have much time for solo 
playing, fifteen evenings of his time every month being de- 
manded by the Berlin Royal Orchestra, of which he isa 
member. In the D major sonata he had ample oppor- 
tunity to display his ability as a virtuoso and musician. 
Musically this is very difficult work. Dechert did full 
justice to it, though he was somewhat hampered by the 
loud playing of the pianist, especially in the first move- 
ment. Peters is a sterling musician, but not a great 
pianist. The adagio was most effectively performed. 
Dechert's beautiful singing tone, musical phrasing, noble, 
manly expression, aroused genuine enthusiasm. He always 
plays with exquisite taste. Dechert is the most important 
member of the Halir Quartet next: to the leader himself. 
As achamber music performer he scarcely has a superior. 





APRIL 6, 

Last Monday a pupil of César Thomson, Michael Serbu- 
loff by name, assisted at a concert given by a Vienna 
vocalist, Marie Madeleine Rumbold, in Bechstein Hall. Ser- 
buloff played an adagio by Paganini, Sarasate’s Zigeuner- 
weisen and the Wieniawski A major polanaise. The artist 
has plenty of technic and fairly good bowing, but he lacks 
sentiment and expression. His playing is too mechanical. 
He has a most indifferent way of performing, whatever the 
style of the composition. He never once looked at his 
violin, nor was there anything in his manner that indicated 
that he was conscious of the fact that he was playing 
at all. His eyes wandered about the hall, scrutinizing 
everything and everybody in it, even during the tech- 
nical difficulties of the Sarasate piece. When the per- 
former himself does not enter into the spirit of the 
thing, he cannot expect his hearers to become enthusiastic 
over his playing. The audience was about as cold as the 
artist ; no encores were demanded. Serbuloff is, however, 
a violinist of no mean technical attainments, and as an 
artist far outranks the concert giver. Such doleful, ama- 
teurish singing I have never heard in a so pretentious con- 
cert. The singer lacks about every commendable quality. 
Even her memory—she sang without notes—twice played 
her false ; she came to a full stop and began over again in 
songs by Schumann and Von Koss. 

Why do such singers give concerts in Berlin? 

Indifferent singing is more tedious to listen to than poor 
instrumental performances. Bad piano playing is enough 
to distract one ; bad fiddling is worse ; but when a so-called 
artist sings off the key with a badly trained voice, un- 
musical phrasing and without expression—this is the abom- 
ination of desolation ! 

x : * 

Wednesday evening I attended a concert given at the 
Singakademie by a singer with the assistance of an instru- 
mentalist, which proved to be a very different affair 
from the one just chronicled. The artists were Selma 
Nicklass-Kempner and Julius Klengel—two names that 
guaranteed an interesting evening. The singing of Frau 
Nicklass-Kempner is as delightful as the singing of Frau- 
lein Rumbold is tedious. Frau Nicklass is a great artist. 
She is versatile ; she gives always a charming and charac- 
istic interpretation of all styles of songs. On this occasion 
she was in excellent voice and afforded her hearers an 
evening of unalloyed pleasure. 

Klengel also contributed largely to the enjoyment of the 
evening. As a ’cello virtuoso of the brilliant, bravura 
style he is without a peer. He draws an excellent tone, but 
is lacking in warmth and tenderness. He lacks too the 
thoroughly musical conception of Hugo Becker, Anton 
Hekking, Hausmann and Dechert. It seemed to me that 
his technic was not as solid as it used to be. In rapid 
passages clearness was lacking, due partly, no doubt, to 
his touching the fingers so lightly to the strings. He pro- 
duced some fine harmonic effects in the last movement of 
the Locatelli sonata, which was his first number. His own 
Wiegenlied was exquisitely sung, but his greatest effect 
was produced with a charming moto perpetuo by Fitzen- 
hagen. He played it, as he always does pieces of this 
character, at an astounding tempo. No one else can 
execute so fast as he on this instrument. He would per- 
haps produce better sound effects if he played such works 
slower. 


The moto perpetuo was loudly applauded and an encore 
was demanded and granted in the form of Popper's Fileuse, 
which Auer recently played on the violin. Originally it 
was written for 'cello. The following is the complete pro- 
gram of this interesting concert 


SEA, BE BOUT, GRR oan in codec ccovexovuvetonsencesis Beethoven 
Se at OE I ceed cans vcceecuceeccscennvicdannecen Locatelli 
Allegro. Adagio. Minuetto. 
Lieder— 
Bee SO TOG k ec canccscacenceten pecadadeseweses tae Schubert 
lk CRG os ccncycupecevecscccecesvemrsevcéuccéauseaceuu Scarlatti 
FIER TUONO a vices viens 6iices Knccecsdstcdexucsesate Schumann 
Lieder— 
Sind es Schmerzen, sind es Freuden..........0.0.cceeeeeeees Brahms 
Ich schlage dich, mein Tambourin..............eeeeeeee Gernsheim 
GRO Okie ccceiaciees escdcctcetsisrnscacdeseegescthonaell Dvorak 
UGE MNCs sacsnccancccenendosestectedeseendeetevnesescnenene S. Ochs 
NO a died owas canduens dks danse edeedteasndadequubads ... .Rickauf’ 
’Cello soli— 
DG roving o cccvenicvcavccescccecurctocdcdeccetcesseesea Schumann 
We OG i ccc tinue cecccdeteeniséccnsécssdevcivecsssacdéabneee Klengel 
ND DOT an occ cevenscccccvemsiecansccaschentccasens Fitzenhagen 
Lieder— 
Wohl warenes TagederSonne..j) E. Sulzbach 


Standchen 
Dentiansn fee Gartetis so... cccccccetescs ib avdaulaoan Hans Schmitt 
Lat Get LdGOGs cccaccccceass casnece ceccecsntenscnl Hermann Wolff 


Ave Maria (with ’cello obligato). ........c.sceeecees sees Mascieroni 
g 


Several of the Lieder were demanded da capo, and at the 
end of the program a number of encores were given. Al- 
together the concert was a pronounced success. 


* 
* . 


In securing Frau Nicklass-Kempner for the Stern Con- 
servatory, Professor Hollander did a very wise thing. He 
could not have the head of his vocal department in better 


hands. * 
* t 


Friday evening the fourth and last concert of the season 


of the Halir Quartet took place at Bechstein Hall. The 
artists were assisted by Ferruccio Busoni, pianist. The 
program was as follows : 

Kreutzer Sonata, op. 47.......cceeeeees ) 

Trio in E flat, op. 70, No. 2........0e00s P cocccccdsocovesesees Beethoven 
Quartet in F major, op. 59, No. 1...... ) 


The Kreutzer sonata as played by Halir and Busoni was 
a musical treat long to be remembered. As a Beethoven 
interpreter Halir has a worthy rival in Joachim alone. 
Halir always has thorough command of the work in hand. 
One feels perfectly safe when he plays. He has a remark- 
able combination of qualities; his technic is tremendous, his 
command of the bow and his tone are superb, his musician- 
ship and virtuosity equally great. Everything is so well 
rounded off with him; his whole make-up is thoroughly 
eclectic. Halir is, in fact, an ideal violin virtuoso of to- 
day, a model for earnest students of the instrument. 

Busoni also proved himself a pianist of the highest order 
in the field of chamber music. He distinguished himself 
both in the sonata and in the trio. He understands better 
than any ensemble pianist I have heard here this season 
how to gauge his tone so as to blend effectively with the 
string instruments. Pianists so often blur the passage 
work of the strings by indiscreet pedaling and by too loud 
playing. 

Busoni is a great artist. 

The quartet was not played quite as well as the sonata 
and trio. It made the impression of having been too hur- 
riedly rehearsed. 

With this concert this great organization closed its sec- 
ond season. This last concert showed an increase in 
attendance. The season has been asuccessful one.. The 
quartet is now a distinct and permanent feature of Berlin’s 
musical life. It fits into the right niche, devoting, as a 
general thing, considerable attention to new chamber 
music, thus not rivaling with the Joachim Quartet, whose 


programs are strictly classical. ArtHuR M. ABELL, 








Irkutsk.—Irkutsk, in Siberia, has a good theatre, and 
the city will give it a subsidy if traveling companies should 
come that way. 

Swiss Singing Festivals.—A number of singing 
festivals have already been given by various Swiss singing 
societies ; among others the following are announced to take 
place during the months of May, June and July: Ober- 
Aargauisches Bezirksgesangfest at Herzogenbuchsee, May 
19; Kreisgesangfest at Oberburg, June 9; Ober-Aargaui- 
sches Musikfest at Herzogenbuchsee, June 16; Sangerfest 
des Gesangsverbandes des unteren Limmattals at Wipkin- 
gen, June 24; Aargau Kantonal-Musikfest at Reinach, 
June ; Bezirkssingerfest at Riiti (Ziirich), June 30 ; Thur- 
gauisches Kantonal Saingerfest at Arbon, July 7 and 8; 
Basellandschaft] Kantonalgesangfest at Waldenburg, July 
7; Luzernisches Kantonalgesangfest at Reiden, July 7; 
Kantonalgesangfest des Kantons Glarus at Netstal, July 7; 
Aargauisches Kantonalgesangfest at Wohlen, July 14; 
Waadtlindisches Kantonalgesangfest at Lausanne, July 15; 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Instrumentalist Hits Harder. 
The Musical Courie 

WISH to speak with Mme, d’Arona. Thanks ! 
| Notwithstanding your conviction to the contrary, Mme. 
d’Arona, I am not a being of both sexes, neither am I that 
notorious vocal reformer, John Howard, who has so dread- 
fully upset you singing teachers down in New York. The 
editor of this paper may be able to satisfy you upon that 
What I am it is not, I think, difficult tosee: I am 
the never slumbering enemy of everything and anything 


Editors 


core 
score 


false in science or art. 

As the reading and thinking public will readily observe, 
you, like (with a few exceptions) all the rest of the army of 
vocal teachers that has flooded this country, wriggle about, 
fly off here and there, when an inquirer puts questions to 
you. You do not, and I am sorry to say it is my conviction 
you cannot, tell us anything tangible. You will excuse me, 
I hope, but I am an American, and I do like hard facts, 
and I do dislike talking and scribbling all round the point. 
Little ler then that we instrumentalists have the very 
poorest opinion of you voice teachers, Little wonder that 
‘* Where are the voices? 


won 


that crank Wagner cried out: 

there are no voices that can sing my music. 
Where were the old Italian methodists then, Madame ? 
Now, on the contrary, if you ask an instrumental teacher 


about his method or even his way of applying and teaching 
he will not, I guarantee, talk 





it he will tel at once; 
rigmarole about ‘ideal, luscious” and such like make-be- 
lieve In truth it the mind of a 
Darwin to unravel the tangle of nonsense a vocal teacher 


will Your letter, Madame, is a case in 


l you 





terms would exercise 
usually pour forth 
You say I am to be pitied (so is every long-suffering 


will not take advantage of the old 


point 
musician) because I 


masters of many centuries’ experience as my guide in sing- 


ing. Now seeing that no history of music that I have ever 
read—a dozen or more, from Burney downward—speaks of 


what this centuries’ old system was, and inquire from those 
teachers of it who say that it has come down from teacher 
to pupil and was never printed, *‘ not even a page,” and no 
two of which agree in hardly an unimportant particular, 


’ 


how am I to come to a decision? 

Now here is A, a teacher of this method having a large 
clientéle, says that it consists of a relaxed throat and an 
exceedingly /ight breath effort by the diaphragm, espe- 
cially so for the higher notes. Isthistrue,Madame? B told 
me (he is an IJtalian and a man well known in this part of 
the world) that this lost art was nothing but chest tones 
all through the scale, supported bya Aeavy dreath pressure 
from the upper chest, and the higher the note the heavier 
the pressure. Is this correct, Madame? 

C accounts for it by saying that the air in Italy is charged 
with ammonia, and this is the great factor, or at any rate 
an important factor, in producing this kind of voice. Do 
D maintains that it is the for- 
Is this so, Madame? 


youagree with C, Madame ? 
ward tone that is the secret. E gives 
the practice of the syllables 400 hoo as the means of 
acquiring it. What do you remark here, Madame? 

Or is it, to use your own words, ‘‘ those ideal, effortless. 
luscious tones that vo// from the lips”? Do they actually, 
Madame, vo// from the lips in the old Italian method with- 
out And now pray tell me, am I to acquire this 
desirable tone to do nothing to educate my larynx and 
other adj Must I simply say: ‘Now I 
will let an ideal, luscious tone roll out of my lips, and all 


effort? 


jacent parts? 
I have to do to accomplish this is to take pains to be effort- 
I have produced 
Eureka! 


less; and behold, a staggering miracle ! 
the Italian voice of centuries ago"? Eureka! 
[have found it! Let ten thousand trumpets and twenty 
thousand trombones ring out the news! (And, in paren- 
thesis, let them ring it out without any effort, and the 
higher the notes of the fanfare the lighter the breath pres- 
sure.) Let it roll, ye trumpeters, ye trombonists ; but let 
it roll without an effort, for if you do make such a thing 
your tone will not be ‘ideal, luscious.” 

Go to, Madame! When I want to open my mouth I cause 
the muscles of my jaw to make aneffort. If I wish to walk 
I call upon my legs for an effort. I am never done calling 
for efforts. 

Your remark respecting ‘‘ digestion by conscious use of 
each of the organs” involved was an unfortunate one, for 
really there are quite a few people whom I know who 
would be quite pleased could they gain control of these 
organs, were it as easy to do so as to gain command of the 
of the throat. That dreadful John Howard 


muscles 
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teaches, so I believe, this very principle, viz., that you can 
gain control of the throat, and hence the voice, and there is 
no secret about it; he will give you every information respect- 
ing it, so I have heard and soI have read, freely. This zs 
something definite, anyway, be he right or wrong, and the 
poles asunder from the ‘‘ effortless roll” affected by the 
nineteenth century edition of the old Italian method. 

Andso you do not think much of a man who is able to per 
form the old experiment of tying together the vocal pyra- 
mids and blowing up the trachea, producing for instance 
our beloved national tune, Yankee Doodle ; but to me such 
evidence is of a first-class character if it is put forward as 
a proof of a teacher's method. I wonder if the plan you 
pursue, the *‘ effortless " arrangement, would produce simi- 
lar results ! 

Alas, Madame, that you have—like unto the majority of 
vocal professors—so little real love for singing, so little 
interest in its ¢rue advancement that you lock up your 
secret in your own inner consciousness! Why leave 


us all ‘‘ groping and experimenting”? Why let us 
take into consideration the ‘‘evidence of the doc- 
tor’s book, the dissecting instruments”? Why per- 


mit us to adopt a ‘‘practical frame of mind” when you 
have a superior theoretical one? Why let us pursue 
our ignorant course of reasoning that, providing we have 
control of the’throat’s muscles, &c., we must perforce have 
control of the throat and hence the voice? Here is your 
great opportunity ; hurl down and forever such false doc- 
trines. I agree to the full with your opinion anent the 
‘* senseless articles continually given the public to puzzle 
over.” I am myself one of the unfortunate to be pitied 
public ; and with you I really wonder a pupil has the cour- 
age nowadays to intrust herself toa teacher. You put the 
matter admirably. But again I propound the query: Seeing 
that you possess this old Italian secret and that you have 
taught and still teach it, why are you so inconsiderate as to 
leave the to be pitied public to puzzle over the subject! 

Be a benefactor to your race, Madame, and let your 
name thunder down the ages; don’t let the secret die with 
you. If you decline to take my advice, then I and the rest 
of us who want to know the inwardness of this voice busi- 
ness will be compelled to fly to physiology, to doctors’ 
books, to dissecting instruments, to try and discover tricks 
for our throat’s muscles, to sit at the feet of Emilio Belari, 
John Howard, Mrs. Sheardown and the one or two other 
cranks at large to gain a knowledge of something, how- 
ever little, relating to our voices. 

It was not my desire to ask you to divulge any secrets 
respecting the manner of your teaching this old method. I 
merely asked you and still merely ask you to state plainly 
in understandable easy language the fundamentals (you 
speak of fundamental principles, you remember) of this 
method, and if you will do so I, on my part, will excuse the 
‘* temperaments, dispositions, home influences, educations, 
ideas and amdztions side of the discussion, unless perforce 
these matters are fundamentals of the voice production 
taught by Caccini, Scarlatti, Porpora, 1766; Marchesi, 
1829; Crescentini, 1846; D’Arona and others. By the 
by, I thought it was generally understood that Porpora 
was the last of the old Italians ; what about Marchesi and 
the later names? I have just tried the ‘‘ temperaments 
ambitious” theory, as well as the ‘‘ home influences” as 
‘*the means * * * to develop each tone of the range 
to the greatest possible degree of beauty,” but my family 
say that it does not appear to have improved the quality of 
my voice or in any remarkable degree increased its com- 
pass. Indeed my youngest son suggested that we had 
better make an effort to play over a Schubert quartet, as 
being more satisfactory than my endeavors to learn to sing 
by means of ‘‘ home influences.” 

And so you think that it would take you more than two 
years to get my voice out of my throat? I grant you the 
fact; I agree with you to the letter; for, notwithstanding 
all my doctors’ books, all my ponderings over that crank’s 
book entitled ‘‘ The Sensations of Tone as a Physiological 

3asis for the Theory of Music,” all the years spent in the 
midst of music, all the friendships I have made with the 
great contemporary musicians, all the points upon this sub- 
ject or the other that they have discussed and which I 
have listened attentively and respectfully to, I do solemnly 
believe that if your method consists largely of such things 
as ‘‘ voices, temperaments, dispositions, environments,” 


and such like ‘‘ flaunting quackery,” to copy your expres- 
sion, it would take you until the end of eternity, a time a 
little more distant than two years, to do so. 

Now, Mme. d’Arona, off with those gloves! I am for 
science, you for empiricism. INSTRUMENTALIST. 








Singers of the Century. 
A’ article in the Overland Monthly from the pen 
of the distinguished writer Harry Wellington Wack, 
entitled Singers of the Century, is worthy of careful peru- 
sal. After a most interesting biographical sketch of Jenny 
Lind, Christine Nilsson, Parepa Rosa and Adelina Patti, 
the writer says: 

With Patti as the last of that Europear quartet constellated in the 
musical sphere of the present century, with a revival of grand opera 
during the past few years, with Melba, Scalchi, Calvé and other for- 
eign talent, with the American prima donne still inchoate in the 
studios of France and Italy, what can we show that of all peoples we 
are among the foremost exponents, patrons, ay, executants of the 
higher art? 

We can show this, that before the century closes America will have 
taken her place in the lyric world beside every other nation; that 
the promise is she will have transcended, not only in the beauty of 
her product, but in the number and achievement of her musical 
subjects, that older talent which has occupied and distinguished the 
past. The unfolding, nurtured genius in the studios of Marchesi 
D'Albani, Spigliari, Massenet, Delle Sedie and 
American young women are destined to doin human vocalization. 
The instance of Eames and Sanderson in opera, and Yawin grand 
concert, is forceful in its suggestion of what this continent will pro- 
duce as a crowning sunset to the century. 

Perhaps no American girl has ever so suddenly set the world ablaze 
with the phenomenal nature of her talent as that accomplished, su- 
pernaturally endowed Californian, Miss Ellen Beach Yaw. There is 
no excess of zeal in accounting hers what the world is fast acknowl- 
edging it to be, the most astounding soprano voice in history. 
fornia has a peculiar pride in narrating briefly the features of Miss 
Yaw’'s career and her marvelous leap to the fame now heartily ac- 
corded to her. 

After giving a biographical sketch of this American 
singer, he concludes : 


3ax attests what 


Cali- 


Such a one is Ellen Beach Yaw, innate genius, lyric phenomenon, 
not alone an expositor of marvelous vocal altitude, but an inter- 
preter of tonal sentiment, the emotion of harmony, a brilliant, mag- 
netic As a technician she may be 
deemed proficient, asa subject of peculiar—almost superhuman—en- 
dowment she is phenomenal. It is true she is now the greatest 
ranged soprano of which history affords an account, but this feature 
of her talent is not what constitutes its charm—not by any estimation 

If she sings from G below to E in the altissimo, a range of twenty- 
eight tones, it is because she has demonstrated the capacity of the 
methods it 
E, five 


executant of the human voice, 


human voice beyond that which cultivated by former 
ever before attained. Her famous note, the E 
notes higher than Patti vibrated to an amazed world some years ago, 
and the highest note ever intoned from human throat, is an altitude 
ears can seldom distinguish as 


above high 


which untrained—yes, even trained 
being that note in the scale, unless attested by a verifying instru- 
mental accompaniment, 

All this is corroborated by the press in all the places in 
which this phenomenon has appeared in concert. We are 
pleased to believe with Mr. Wack that before the close of 
the century America will be worthily represented in the 
lyric world. 


London Opera Season.—For the London opera 
season, beginning May 13, the full company engaged down 
to date is as follows: Sopranos, Mesdames Patti, Albani, 
Melba, Sembrich, Eames, McIntyre, Engle, Lejeune, Sofia 
Ravogli, Ralph, Monteith and Gelber ; contraltos, Mlles. 
Giulia Ravogli, Olitzka, Meisslinger, Kitzu and Bauer- 
meister ; tenors, MM. Jean de Reszké, Tamago, Alvarez, 
De Lucia, Bonnard, Pellagalli-Rossetti and Brozel ; bari- 
tones, MM. Ancona, Albers, Pessina, Pini Corsi and 
Bispham ; basses, MM. E. de Reszké, Plangon, Castelmary, 
Arimondi, De Vaschetti and Gillibert ; conductors, Signor 
Bevignani, Signor Mancinelli, Signor Seppilli and M. Flon. 


Harris v. Mapleson.—In the suit of Sir Augustus 
Harris against J. H. Mapleson, asking for an injunction to 
restrain the latter from circulating prospectuses of an 
imaginary opera company, Harris complains that a rumor 
went about there was to be a rival company. The pros- 
pectus was handed about secretly, and the greatest care 
was taken that he should not see it. He had also to pay a 
larger rent. His was a yearly tenancy, and in consequence 
of this prospectus he had to give better terms for the re- 
newal for the coming season. The judge granted the in- 
junction with costs, saying that the statements in the cir- 
cular were most of them untrue and were perfectly unwar- 
rantable and unjustifiable. 








Just Published: Elementary Principles of Harmony, 


for School and Self-Instruction, by DR. S. JADASSOHN. Cloth, $1.50 


The eminent theorist, Herr Jadassohn, has finally given to the 
world an elementary Harmony Book which is certain to have the 
largest circulation of any work of its kind. His ‘Manual of Har- 
mony "’ is known and used everywhere, but it issomewhat voluminous 
and minute, except for those who intend to pass from it into the study 
of Counterpoint, etc. The Elementary Harmony, however, is pre- 
cisely adapted for self-instruction and does not extend too far, ending 
with suspension. No happier idea could have been been desired | 
so greata harmonist, his simplicity and lucidity being beyond all 
raise. There is, therefore, no exaggeration in predicting a popularity 
ie this new booklet greater than has been achieved by any similar 
Its specific and inestimable value will be recognized 
is studied. We recommend 
it, both to teachers and ama- 


publication. 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 
ee cae OP 
N. Weinstein, New York. 
JUANERO MANBN; « .-. « Romance Espagnole. 

A violin solo with accompaniment for the piano here is 
found that opens with a highly florid, cadenza-like intro- 
duction for the solo instrument; then begins an andante 
con moto in A minor and three-four time. On page 6 the 
accompaniment is found written in six-eight, which is evi- 
dently an oversight and probably the fault of the editor or 
proof-reader, as other errors of the kind are noted. 

After a somewhat easy cadenza a strong, spirit stirring 
theme is announced in the major key which leads the whole 
to a triumphal termination. It is a brilliant and sufficiently 
attractive piece for the concert room. 





A. Hafelin, New York. 
PM. Lea Pn WR eS Hie PEL ( Two Part Songs 
GUNTHER KIESEWETTER, .. ; ; 

( for Men. 

Der Verbannte and Abschied vom Liebchen are the titles 
of two part songs with German words only which may find 
a welcome in every men’s singing society in the country. 
The music is spontaneous and wholesome, natural and un- 
affected, and free from harmonic subtleties or progressions 
difficult to render in tune. The words are delivered plainly 
and simultaneously, as in ordinary harmonized melodies, 
and not asin contrapuntally constructed movements. The 
highest note for the first tenors, with one exception, is G. 
The words are by Paul Julius Immergriin. 


Breitkopf & Haertel, Leipsic, Brussels, London, New 
York. 





ADELINE TRAIN, weet id Snow Flakes. 

A pretty little song is here set to Longfellow’s words, 
which shows artistic skill from the manner in which the 
smallest details in the accompaniment are treated. The 
passages fall as easily under the fingers as though they 
were designed specially with this end in view, and yet con- 
trapuntal progressions or a well thought out plexus of parts 
are either contained or implied in them. The harmonies, 
although not intricate, are yet free from tiresome common- 
places, and haveasteady, onward flow, bringing something 
new at least every half bar. 

There Is a Shepherd in My Parish is the opening line of 
a well-known French song that opens like Snow Flakes, but 
beyond this a certain originality appears in the structure, 
the cadences, &c., that gives the lyric a genuine interest of 
its own. 





Phillips & Crew, Atlanta, Ga. 


ALYREDO BARIET; © ss sw e Gavotte. 

This instrumental piece is simple and specially well 
suited as a solo for a child barely out of the first instruction 
book for the piano. It is melodious, graceful and clearly 
expressed. 

In some places only two-part progressions are found, but 
these, being somewhat contrapuntal in style, are com- 
pletely satisfactory, and do not appear weak orthin. All 
the chords may be readily executed by a very small hand. 
Phrases of but two bars are frequently found, aud therefore 
the mental powers of the child as regards concentration are 
not overtaxed. Yet there is no sense of want of connec- 
tion, or scrappiness, or childishness, or that aggravating 
monotony resulting from a constant succession of short 
phrases of the same length that make the music of qua- 
drilles and some comic operas so extremely tiresome ; for 
there is considerable variety in the design in this particular. 

Richault et Cie., Paris. 
ARTHUR CORSANEGO, .. . . Laura. 

This is the name of a polka-mazurka for the piano in the 
key of A flat which may possibly become popular from the 
fluency of its melodies, delicacy of its harmonies and the sug- 
gestive nature of the rhythmic motions, simulating gestures 
and calling up an almost irresistible desire todance. Music 
appeals to man in his threefold nature of body, soul and 
spirit, and so affects him in his entirety. It portrays and 
induces psychologic states, it addresses itself to and exer- 


cises the intellectual faculties, and when not pondered in 
silence it invades the ear. Dance music worthy the name 
not only affects the sense of hearing, but acts upon the 
whole nervous system and even causes muscular contrac- 
tion. Hence we not only perceive its action in the heart, 
the thoughts and the sense of hearing, but also in the feet 
and elsewhere. Sometimes an audience visibly brightens 
and sways the head in obedience to the rhythmic prompt- 
ings of a dance-like theme when it starts up from a Janguid 
progression. This mazurka is similarly such an attractive 
theme, finding at once willing hearers, whom it carries 
along in obedience to its graceful and amiable movements, 
which are almost seen as well as heard. 





Richault et Cle., Paris. 
W. C. CARL, Organ Transcription. 
La Cinquantaine, an air in the ancient style, by Gabriel- 
Marie, is here offered in the form of a transcription for the 
grand organ, by W.C. Carl. It is laid out for an instru- 
ment with three claviers and separate pedal organ ; but 
with a little ingenuity the piece may be made effective on 
small organs. It consists of a plaintive theme with an art- 
less accompaniment, all in the key of A minor, which 
passes over into the major, when bolder phrases, relieved 
by delicate pianissimo passages, make a welcome contrast. 
The arrangement is not needlessly complicated and the en- 
graving is well spaced. Hence it may find favor for teach- 
ing purposes and be readily adapted for American (free 
reed) organs. Good music that is not difficult of execution 
is constantly being sought by the best instructors, who will 
probably be pleased to make the acquaintance of this un- 
pretending arrangement. 


Novello, Ewer & Co., London and New York. 
THE COUNTESS OF RADNOR, 
An order of service for children, with metrical Litanies 
and an appendix of Psalms and hymns; and also occa- 
sional services, shortened from the order for common prayer 
of the English Church ; carol services and midnight ser- 
vices, suited to the wants of our Protestant Episcopal 
churches, are here found bound together in a convenient 
form for general use. Portions may be had separately. 
The whole is compiled by the Rev. and Hon. Canon 
Bouverie (rector of Pewsey, Wilts), and the music is edited 
by the Countess of Radnor. The work is recommended by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Salisbury. 
The music will be found superior in character to that seen 
in the vast majority of similar works for children. The 
vulgarity that marks music of the Salvation Army and 
evangelistic revivals generally is not found here. No 
jaunty tunes for the soprano voices, with stagnant har- 
monies divided between the alto, tenor and bass parts, are 
given ; but everywhere four good, singable parts, worthy 
the attention of singers other than children, and suitable 
for a pipeorgan. The melodies are uniformly distinguished 
by a ruling spirit of gravity, earnestness and dignity of 
movement, and are not so suggestive of march styles as 
the tunes alluded to above. Only occasionally are such 
tripping measures as Sound the Loud Timbrel employed. 
The chants resemble those in constant use in English 
cathedrals. The responses tothe common prayer are given 
in accordance with the ‘‘ Ely use.” Sir John Goss’ setting 
of the Nicene Creed finds a place as well as the Dresden 
amen. The Psalms are ‘‘ pointed” intelligently, and the 
pointing is so clear that young children may readily under- 
stand it. Some of the best hymns from Hymns Ancient 
and Modern add to the value of the collection. 


Church Services. 





Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, New York and Leipsic. 


MARGARET RUTHVEN LANG, Stix Scotch Songs. 
Of these songs the first, Bonnie Bessie Lee, is the 
best, notwithstanding the fact that the melody and bass 
parts are somewhat quinty, for the second line shows 
three-fifths and two octaves between these parts. 
The others are not specially good or sufficiently attractive 
to atone for shortcomings. The words are Scottish, yet 


the music only occasionally suggests the national style, or 
has peculiarties that bring reminiscences of its particular 
flavor. 

Neither in the rhythm nor in the use of a Gaelic tonality 
is the connection between words and music often shown ; 
nor are the melodies in any sense so good as to find accept- 
ance when substituted for the old ones that are most wel- 
come to the hearts of all true Scotchmen, especially those 
who are deaf to all music but that of their native heath. 

Occasionally there is a singular jumble of styles, as in 
Maggie, Away, wherein the trend of the modulations is al- 
most Hungarian. 

Love’s Fear, in E minor, is equally far removed from any- 
thing peculiar to Scotland as far as regards harmonies. 

My Ain Dear Somebody has very many good points ; but 
Jock o’ Hazeldean (words by Scott) will probably aggra- 
vate lovers of the original music, which seems to be 
wedded so completely to the words as to make divorce as 
unwelcome, as might a new setting of Auld Lang Syne or 
Ye Banks and Braes. 

The title pages have a very attractive appearance and 
the engraving is good. 


Stanley Lucas & Co. (Limited), London and Leipsic. 
MEYER-HELMUND., 

This lullaby with English and German words appears at 
first sight to have so very many good qualities that it must 
not be passed by unheeded, but singled out from myriads 
of competitors for notice. The words -are exquisitely 
finished in style and do not suggest either by rhyme or 
rhythm other cradle songs. The melody is well suited toa 
contralto voice or mellow mezzo soprano. ‘The accompani- 
ment does not call up reminiscences of Chopin’s Berceuse 
or any of the forms associated with the swing-swang or 
reciprocal motion of any such piece, but has a life and 
variety peculiar to itself; yet at the same time gives a 
general feeling of repose, of silence, stillness and perfect 
peace, of rest for the spirit, as well as the tired frame. All 
is ealm, soothing, serene and gentle as in Tennysonian 
lines, wherein motion does not destroy the idea of rest, for 


The Mother's Song. 


instance : 

The sound of rooks in immemorial elms, 

The murmuring of innumerable bees, 
wherein one hears the busy hum, and yet perceives a cer- 
tain tranquility. 

In this song the harmonies, rhythms and consequent 
figurations are constantly changing ; and yet with such art 
are they conducted that a fluency is obtained so remark- 
able that one wishes here to bespeak attention for it. The 
cadence at the closeof each verse is managed skillfully, for 
the chord broadens out on the last vocal note, and then as- 
sumes the duty of completing the phrase. When this is 
accomplished the singer is prepared to begin the following 
verse. 

Continuity is therefore secured, and partly by the non- 
use of the stereotyped formulas for complete closes (which 
imply beginning anew with succeeding verses), and partly 
by the employment of overlappings. 

The song is truly artistic, and yet appears artless, its 
greatest charm probably being apparent simplicity. This 
artlessness is not childishness, the utterances being in 
every way worthy maternal lips. The vocal phrases are 
as free from affectation as ornament. The difficulty of pro- 
ducing a new berceuse that shall be truly characteristic, 
serviceable and technically simple is so very great when 
all the conditions to be fulfilled are met that one cannot 
but draw attention to this mother’s song (Die Mutter), 
which may give new points of view to composers, as well 
as delight hearers and executants. 





G. Schirmer, New York. 
ANTONIN DVORAK, The American Flag 
This is a setting in cantata form of the words of Joseph 
Rodman Drake (A. p. 1815) for soloists, chorus and orches- 
tra, which occupies but forty-five octavo plates, and may 
therefore be found useful for small choral bodies, such as 
church choir societies who wish for a concerted piece to 
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form one entire part of a miscellaneous concert. The first 
verse, on the colors of the flag, is laid out for contralto 
solo with chorus of mixed voices. The first apostrophe, To 
the Eagle, is for bass solo; also with responsive chorus. 
The second apostrophe to the eagle, Child of the Sun, is 
modified to suit the necessities of 
march, the foot soldier 


set to the same theme, 
the text. After an introductory 
delivers the first apostrophe to the flag, then the 
cavalryman leads off with the second, and both 
receive immediate and sympathetic responses from the 
up the theme in full voiced acclaim with 


(tenor) 


(bass) 


chorus that take 
alacrity. 

In the sailor’s apostrophe, Flag of the Seas, the chorus is 
for the first time provided with its own subject matter, al- 
though the antiphonal design already employed is still ad- 
hered to. 

Notwithstanding some strange progressions, this is a 
strong choral piece which may prove the most successful 
number with audiences. The final movement, Flag of the 
Free, is again a bass solo with chorus, that is introduced 
somewhat strangely, for, although marked as prophetic, it 
opens with a melodic theme that refers to the past, being 
the same with which the contralto voice began the work. 
Whatever is technically elaborate is assigned to the or- 
chestra. 

The vocalists for the most part merely proclaim the 
words, In the choruses, with very few exceptions, these are 
uttered simultaneously, and are not repeated; and sen- 
tences very rarely overlap, as when the four sections of the 
choral body enter dispersedly in accordance with the con- 
trapuntal style of the great masters. There will, therefore, 
be little difficulty in this respect at rehearsals, for all can 
be readily rendered clear. The words may be as distinctly 
heard as in ordinary part songs; in fact the choral portions 
of the work are really inthe part song style. This will 
give some indication to directors as to ease of rendition. 





Stanley Lucas, Weber, Pitt & Hatzfeld, Limited, 
London and Leipsic. 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI, Sonata for Piano and Violin. 

The writer of this sonata is a highly skilled composer. 
The same publishers issue the full scores and parts and 
various arrangements of this concerto in F sharp for piano 
dedicated to Antcn Rubinstein (op. 3), 
flat (op. 9), dedicated to Hans von 


orchestra, 
the suite in E 
Biilow. 

This sonata consists of three formally constructed move- 
ments in classic style that show great freedom in ex- 
pression, abundant inventive powers and the ability to de- 


and 
and 


velop ideas readily. 

It has the fluency, continuity and naturalness peculiar to 
composers in the sonata form; the 
episodal matter is not strange and irrelevant, but seems to 
there is nothing jerky, 


the productions of 
grow naturally out of the context ; 
inconsequential or interjectional in the opening allegro non 
troppo in G major, Neither are there in the violin or the 
piano part showy passages in the style of the concertante 
cadenza, or any evidences of an attempt to strive for mere 
display or effect. 

All is serious, consistent and directly to the point. 

There is no hint respecting the originating idea of the 
work, or poetic allusion respecting its signification ; still 
less any affectation or mystery, or transcendental aims. 
The opening theme begins in a businesslike way and with 
a decision of purpose that is maintained free from vaga- 
ries of time changes and objectless modulations, resembling 


gypsy life, from the absence of settled home or central 
totality. 

The violin part does not take the leavings of the piano 
part ; nor does the piano merely piay accompaniments to a 


highly ornate violin solo. Throughout the balance of the 
parts is maintained in this sense as completely as in a dia- 
logue by Shakespeare ; hence there is counterpoint; and 
this is good, although not strict, but free, and bearing but 
little trace of the schools. 

The second movement is marked allegretto capriccioso, 
and the third andante maestoso, in which there is a set 
theme, varied seriously, and not for the display of execu- 
tive ability ; and the whole concludes with some brilliant 
and vivacious passages marked allegro molto. 

The work occupies thirty folio plates, engraved in the best 
It is marked op. 13. The earlier works for the piano 
only of this accomplished writer bear marked evidences of 
the influence of Chopin. 


style. 


This sonata is more closely allied 
in style to the middle period of Beethoven. 





Alphonso Leduc, 
RAOUL PUGNO, Pour le Drapeau! 

This is a piano score of the music to the mimodrame of 
Henri Amic entitled Pour le Drapeau! which was pre- 
for the first time at the Thé&tre l'Ambigu- 
Comique, Paris. It occupies 163 octavo plates, and con- 
sists principally of somewhat short movements constantly 
changing in character in obedience to the necessities of the 
action. 

The key, time, speed, power, expression, &c., being so 
very greatly and continuously altered, it becomes neces- 
sary to imagine the actions for which the music is intended 
to thoroughly appreciate and enjoy it. 

As pure music, as abstract art, all is unexplained or 


Paris, 


sented 
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unintelligible to listeners, and is only comprehensible to 
readers of the score because of the information offered 
regarding the nature of the action. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to provide accompanists with such assistance that 
the proper expression may be given to each musical phrase. 

The range of styles is very great—from church chants 
heard in every Mass to trippingly light dance rhythms. 
There are eleven different scenes in the first act and five 
in each of the two others. Some of the most significant 
harmonies and progressions are extremly new and strange, 
even startlingly so. With stage pieces of this kind most 
questionable tonal compounds may be used ; say when we 
are to imagine a shrug of disapproval, an attitude of wild 
defiance or a look of horror. The March Funébre that 
opens the second act is to the last degree lugubrious, dis- 
mal and painfully sullen. Certain rhythmic forms and 
singular modulatory phrases are repeated in different ways 
and reverted to from time to time, as though the composer 
designedly carried out to the fullest extent Wagnerian de- 
vices respecting the use of motivi, to illumine the action. 
For instance, a march motive (that resembles a theme in 
the third act of Carmen) is associated in idea with the 
soldiery of the republic (1795), which is employed many 
times and with marked intention as regards signification. 

Such devices well carried out may lead to great results 
in stage pieces of this kind. 





ORLANDE DE LASSUS, Thirty Madrigals. 

This is the first collection of vocal compositions with 
French words, entitled Les Meslanges, put forth by the 
learned editor M. Henry, expert, under the title Les Maitres 
Musiciens de la Renaissance Frangaise. It is intended to 
issue the works of the early contrapuntists in the same 
careful and attractive style, with explanatory and critical 
notes which shall bring to the desk of the musician the ac- 
tual art products of these originators of the comparatively 
new art of counterpoint, which cannot fail to prove of much 
greater value than critical essays probably written by men 
having themselves no real or intimate knowledge of such 
compositions. 

The names of Josquin des Prez, Clément Jannequin, 
Brumel, Pierre de Larue, Carpentras, R. and A. Fevin, Ar- 
cadelt, Jean Mouton, Certon, Maillard, Claude Goudimel, 
Richafort, Moulu, Gascongne, Claudin de Sermisy, Manchi- 
court, Gompert, Guillaume Le Heurteur, Courtoys, Wil- 
laert, Jaquet, Claude Le Jeune, Costeley, Du Caurroy anda 
number of other less known writers of this remarkable pe- 
riod are mentioned as worthy of marked attention here. 
Some of their works are not merely in four-part harmony, 
as mostly usual with us, but in six, seven, eight and even 
in ten real parts, and will prove of great value to students 
of harmony, who frequently find great difficulty in provid- 
ing good singable melodies for four voices proceeding 
simultaneously. Some ot our most popular composers fre- 
quently betray their want of skill in published works when 
they fail to give, say, to the contralto singer, a melody 
worthy the utterance of any thinking, feeling, willing 
spirit. Too frequently such a singer is condemned to take 
the leavings of the harmony not required for the other 
parts, and especially in modern church music. 

Well-edited works like these are as valuable to stu- 
dents as many perfunctory music lessons in a course of 
harmony. For instance, here are standing proofs of the 
fact that with such small means as about six or seven con- 
cords (such as major and minor triads with their first in- 
versions) a book of thirty works, occupying 177 plates, may 
be written with less monotony than is often noted when 
some writers revel at will in the use of modern elaborate 
discords and the modulations they favor. 

The habitual use of such normal chords on the part of be- 
ginners does much to give a natural and healthful tone to 
their works, and should be used freely, for such consonant 
harmonies are well suited to vocalists and their impulsive, 
quasi-spontaneous, melodic strains. 

A chromatic melody implies study, preconcerted action 
and restraint. The sense of freedom must be resigned, 
and a careful manner or painstaking become manifest, if 
only with respect to the claims of the other parts of enhar- 
monics, &c., are indulged in. 

When inferior (although perhaps well-known) composers 
give signs of weakness in quartet writing, as do most of 
our writers of hymns, chants and anthems, they not only 
cause the contralto part to fill up or pad the harmonies as 
above noticed, but often cause even the bass to stagnate ; 
repeating the same note in this part several times, in a way 
never found in any old Lutheran choral books, for the 
movement of the deep pedal basses of the organ was early 
known to be about the only way in which the speed of the 
movement could be marked sufficiently to keep the voices 
of the congregation together, there being no accent in an 
organ to give stress. It must here be shown that when 
Verdi attempted to write fugues in eight parts, as in the 
great requiem, he failed similarly, not because the melodies 
stagnated, but because the harmonies did so, or suddenly 
became sluggish or inert. He constructed a fugal theme 
upon the notes of a single chord (say, chord of the major 
ninth), so that whenever he used this chord, it was possible 
to introduce his theme. But as a matter of course the har- 
mony, instead of moving once, twice or oftener in a bar, 
was compelled to wait until the subject had been redelivered 





Now what is 


in its entirety before it could move on. 
specially worth notice in the compositions of Orlande de 
Lassus, with reference to this glaring defect and gratuitious 
exhibition of incapacity, is that (with the exception of a 
passage at the beginning of page 46, where the chord of D 
minor is dwelt upon for nearly two bars) no such peculiar- 
ities have been noticed while reading the book through in 
silence. There may be some slight want of motion as re- 
gards the equable procession of harmonies elsewhere ; but 
this must be so very slight as to be scarcely noticeable, or 
the passages would have forced themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the reader, even though reading for the enjoyment 
of good technical work, and not for the picking of holes 
from any point of view It is perfectly certain that no such 
wretched resource as that adopted by Verdi is herein em- 
ployed, when imitative counterpoints are adopted. 

These remarks are penned for the instruction of persons 
far removed from the great centres of civilization, who, 
with all their attempts to obtain clear views as to the nature 
of counterpoints, and to distinguish between cheap work 
and truly noble art, may fail, and perhaps from such points 
of view not occurring to them. 

Organists of Catholic and Jewish churches may gather 
from these pages much that they wish to learn when at- 
tempting conscientiously, characteristically, and worthily 
to supply accompaniments for the ancient chants : for here 
examples of the modes hyper-Dorian, hypo-Dorian, &c., 
are found used in connection with secular words. 

Concert givers who wish to form historical programs, 
and lecturers looking for illustrations, will also be glad to 
know of this new addition to our music libraries. The fact 
that the labors of the editor have brought such strangely 
appearing scores within the mental ken of the ordinary ex- 
ecutive musician should be widely proclaimed. He has 
had much work to accomplish this end. 

The original'scores have lozenge shaped notes and very 
long ones. By degrees ours have become so shortened 
that the longest note now in general use is a semibreve 
(technically, half-a-short). The author has used alla breve 
time, and modern notes for the voice parts; and in the ac- 
companiment for the piano has presented an abstract of 
these parts (which is not intended for performance) in the 
style of notation employed at the present day. 

The service he has rendered is somewhat similar to that 
performed by an editor who modernizes the spelling of the 
poems of Chaucer for the benefit of the general public, 
which is thus enabled toenjoy the poems freed from the dis- 
tractions caused by the appearance of old-fashioned words. 

Briefly, all these thirty songs are in four equally inter- 
esting parts. They have been termed madrigals above, 
being inthe style of that species of composition as dis- 
tinguished from the English glee or German part song. 

The baritone clef, or F on the third line, is here commonly 
used ; and the tenor clef, or C onthe fourth line, is also 
sometimes employed for the bass singers. The soprano 
part is given to the soprano clef, or C on the first line, in 
accordance with the style still in use for orchestral scores, 
as those of Mendelssohn, Wagner, &c.; only occasionally 
is our treble clef, or Gon the second line, found. Tenor 
singers are sometimes given the alto clef, or C on the third 
line, as usual with the viola parts in the orchestra. 

The terminology for the four parts is : Superius, contra, 
tenorand bassus. When many different places are used 
for the various clefs, singers are provided with information 
respecting the range of voice required; for ledger lines, 
or leger lines, so called because feint (hence our counting 
house books ruled with feint lines are termed ledgers), were 
very rarely adopted. Only three or four of these works 
are given with the clefs used for singers, as in our modern 
orchestral scores, and these begin at page 61, where the 
bass clef is for the first time found on the fourth line, as 
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usual with us. Sharps were employed as signs of eleva- 
tion, and flats as signs of depression. Hence a B flat, for 
instance, although altered to B sharp, is intended to be 
sung as B natural. 

Accidentals were relative in this way at certain periods 
of our art history, much as note shapes, &c., were pre- 
viously made relative with respect to length, according to 
position, &e. 

Here there are many instances where the final chord has 
no third, and occasionally the fifth is found used in prefer- 
ence also to the third at the beginning. The fourth piece 
opens with the notes A, A, E, A, the C being omitted, 
although it is used immediately in the following chord of F 
major. The real reason of this appears ‘to be that it was 
thought that the fifth established the key, mode or tonality 
more decidedly than the third, which we prefer. 

The cadences are especially noble, strong, earnest, 
definite closes, varied most interestingly, and will be found 
well worthy the attention of art students. 

In no case is our chord of the dominant seventh used on a 
penultimate note in the way becoming tiresome in modern 
times, in both secular and sacred music, and which Wagner 
seems to have designedly avoided, and especially in Tristan 
and Isolde. 

Many more details of the kind might be offered in proof 
of the value of this publication, but want of space forbids. 
Notice must, however, be made of the pains evidently 
taken to avoid consecutive fifths and octaves between any 
two voices ; for sometimes a few grace notes are used, as 
on page 111, or contrary motion, as on page 114. 

Yet nevertheless there are often such parallelisms (held 
as it were in solution, as chemists say), although not di- 
rectly between the vocal parts. These often cross one an- 
other, and when the vocal parts are condensed, as in a 
piano score, and the notes are rendered upon a clavier, the 
hard effect due to such quints is sometimes unbearable, as 
they are found in the extreme parts. This is an additional 
reason why in performing music of this period it is not per- 
missible to use such an assistance to the voices. When we 
arrive at the time of Bach it is different. His unaccom- 
panied motets in eight real fugal parts, when so condensed 
for an instrument, show no such crudities in performance, 
when it is possible to manipulate these highly complex 
webs of counterpoint upon a single clavier. 


Odd Names with New Faces. 
ISTORY, we are told, never repeats itself, but 
that is probably not the only reason why the bearers 
of famous historic names do not seek or find distinction on 
the same lines as their predecessors followed. 

The Second Julius Casar known to fame was a Surrey 
cricketer of a generation ago; about which time John Mil- 
ton was breaking in horses in Piccadilly, and Isaac New- 
ton was a flourishing linen draper in Leicester square. 
The name of Congreve, the contemporary and friendly 
rival of Alexander Pope, again came into the mouths of 
men, but it was as a manufacturer of rockets, not as a 
dramatist, while Pope at the same time was a Drury lane 
tragedian. 

William Shakespeare is now engaged in the practice of 
the law in London, Hamlet(t) resides at Plaistow, Macbeth 
is a soldier in Dumfermline, Lear has made himself famous 
only recently in verse, the melancholy Jacques(s) has got 
into the newpapers over a claim for the mythical Townley 
millions, and Romeo was a short time ago a captain of 
volunteers. 

Of other names famous in English poetry, Byron and 
Shelley have both family representatives. Otway is a 
West India merchant, Addison a solicitor, Dean Swift a 
sharebroker, Samuel Rogers a dairyman, Southey a hosier, 
Steele a loom manufacturer. The Thomas Campbells are 
many, as members of a numerous clan; Walter Scott is 
now a well-known publisher, Wordsworth a divine, ‘* Rob- 
bie” Burns a postman and Dryden a barrister.—Exchange. 

— = = 

Concertsin the Orient.— The concert singer Eliza- 
beth Gerasch, of Berlin, has just finished a professional 
tour through the Orient. She sang before the Khedive in 
Cairo and the royal family at Athens. 
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BROOKLYN, April 22, 1895. 
HE Seidl Society had a wind-up of its season 
on Saturday with a concert, attended by another big 
audience and garnished with more decorations. As the 
1st inst. fell on Sunday it could not celebrate its sixth 
anniversary of usefulness exactly on the fitting date, 
but it came near enough, and most of the people who were 
there began to fear about 11 o’clock that it was intended to 
hold them until the date had come around. Mr. Seidl is 
much too generous in his programs, and he did not show 
skill in putting Dvordk’s From the New World symphony 
and the long, long Beethoven violin concerto one after the 
other, especially as the concerto came second. To most 
people in orchestra seats, unable to stir around, that piece 
seems about an hour and a half long. As a matter of fact 
I suppose it is only half that; but will not somebody in 
mercy get Mr. Ysaye to play it in sections hereafter? You 
could see people looking at each other sidewise and saying 
to their inner consciousnesses that it was glorious fiddling, 
but that they would like to go to bed until it was over. It 
is heresy to say this of Beethoven, but I am much ofa 
heretic. I will choose the symphonies, and you can have 
the sonatas and concertos. 

When the Wagner numbers came people straightened up 
and took them in with absolute zest, although it was nearly 
a quarter past 10 before they were served. They con- 
sisted of the Meistersinger overture and three transcrip- 
tions for Ysaye, Liszt’s Mazeppa being used as a wind-up 
to make sure that the audience was awake. Mr. Seidl had 
his usual force on hand, though a few new faces occur in it 
every time it assembles here. Most of the playing was 
smooth, although I have heard more crispness from it, and 
there was a bad entrance during the Beethoven number. 
Ysaye was recalled again and again, and, as it was a cele- 
bration, Mr. Seidl was likewise asked to the front. At the 
end of the symphony he was haled to the edge of the stage 
three times running, and replied to the homage with his 
customary bow, unillumined by asmile. Do you ever fall 
to wondering if in his youth Mr. Seidl was like other boys 
and had fun? And is Ysaye a good deal of a puzzle to you 
also? Sometimes he seems effeminate, sometimes coarsely 
masculine, sometimes sentimental, even tearful, then as 
devoid of poetry as a Maspeth sausage. This only as to 
his face. We all know what is in the brain behind it. The 
Seidl Society has given 187 orchestral concerts. It has 
done nobly. 

If the performance had begun when the tickets said it 
would I should have more to say as to the concert of the 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society. Having other employments for 
that night I resolved to give the first half hour of the even- 
ing to the Oratorio, and to thatend I went to Association 
Hall. The hour arrived and no sign was made on or about 
the platform. Five minutes passed, ten, fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five (bless me, but this is an easy way to make 
copy !), and at last, just as my half hour of time had ended, 
the chorus arrived and the director took his place. So I 
heard only one number, and it made me late for my other 
engagement. The piece was Fanning’s The Vikings, and 
it was sung with spunk and self enjoyment. Mr. T. Merill 
Austin led with a spirit that induced to these results. The 
chorus is pretty well balanced, and the quality of the so- 
pranos was especially pleasing, in spite of some shrillness 
in the high notes that the piece required of them. In fact 
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the female voices all seemed to be bright and limpid. The 
men—well, men are uninteresting objects anyhow. A 
friend who stayed the concert out said that it improved as 
the evening wore on, and the audience forgot its half hour 
of wasted time in delight at it. Miss S. Louise Tooker has 
not been seen and heard as often on the stage as her voice 
still entitles her to be, for time has had little effect on it, 
and, after all, she is yet young, though not young enough 
to play with dolls. The other soloists were Mr. Purdon 
Robinson, baritone ; Mr. Giuseppe Vitali, violinist; Miss 
G. M. Hollis played the piano accompaniments and a Mr. 
Boyle presided at the organ, presided being, I believe, the 
correct word. Macfarren’s May Day was the special piece 
on the bill. The society appears to be in prosperous con- 
dition, but I don't see why it is not just as easy to sing at 
8 o'clock as at half-past after you have told your public that 
8 was the hour. 

The Brooklyn Choral Society went over to Newark on 
Tuesday night, not to try Victor Herbert’s Captive ona 
dog, but just to sing and incidentally to have a good time. 
From what they tell me, I guess they had it. It was along 
toward morning when they got home. They took along 
with them Mr. Frederic Reddall, who, I see, has burst forth 
as a novelist, as well as continued tu bloom as an artist, 
Mr. Egon Eisenhauer, Mr. Arthur Friedheim, and some 
others, and sang with the Germania Singing Society. Mr. 
Arthur Claassen is the director of both societies. For its 
concert next week Lilian Blauvelt, Carl Dufft and Charles 
Stuart Philips have been engaged by the Choral Society. 

On Wednesday night the Cecilia Society had its 
eleventh concert, with Mr. John Hyatt Brewer in charge, 
as he should have been. The Lee Avenue Congregational 
church, where the concerts have recently been given, was 
thronged @nd much enthusiasm was manifested. The 
work of the society has so improved under Mr. Brewer's 
lead that the applause was something more than a mere 
perfunctory exhibition or proof of friendship: it betokened 
an appreciation of the better singing of the chorus. The 
tone is firmer, the attack is more prompt ; the shading is 
not perhaps quite so delicate and sentimental as under the 
former directors, but the general effect is more cheery and 
healthy. The sopranos still overbear the altos to some ex- 
tent and outnumber them. Of course the singers were a 
vision of loveliness, massed as they were behind a circle of 
lilies and palms, and mostly dressed in white and delicate 
colors. The numbers included Chadwick's seasonable 
Spring Song, Lady Bird, Now is the Month of Maying, 
Mendelssohn's Ave Maria, Bartlett’s Autumn Violets, Love 
Leads Me to Battle, I Will Sing No More of Sorrow, Ah, 
’'Tis a Dream, Jack and Jill, the Spinning Song from the 
Flying Dutchman, and solos by Mr. and Mrs. Franz Wilc- 
zek, violinists, and Mr. Perry Averill, baritone. The ac- 
companist was Miss Grace A. Povey, who has had her pres- 
ent position for some years and has been faithful in the 
discharge of it. It is with grief that I record the circum- 
stance that an imitation of the bagpipes on the violin was 
one of the most popular things of the evening. 

At an informal entertainment given in the house of our 
Press Club the other night Miss Henrietta Markstein and 
Mrs. Shaw, pianists ; Robert Webb, the high voiced tenor ; 
the Metropolitan Quartet, better known with us, I have no 
doubt, than it is by you, in spite of its name ; Miss Heck- 
ler, soprano, and Gen. Horatio C. King, composer and nar- 
rator of war stories, were among the participants. 

Dr. J. M. Loretz, who keeps on writing operas and things, 
has put in a little time recently with a Festival of the 
Flowers, that was produced by children and others at the 
Bedford Avenue Baptist Church last week. His music, in- 
cluding an organ overture, was appropriate and spirited, 
and the combination of children, flowers, flags, bugle calls 
and choruses is one that might enjoy an extended popu- 
larity in the provinces. 

A better concert than is commonly heard at Historical 
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Hall was given in that place by Mr. Diaz Albertini, the 
violinist, with the aid of Mr. Arthur Friedheim, Mr. Anton 
Hegner, Miss Alice Mandelick and Mr. Ernesto Baraldi. 
Mr. Albertini’s tone does not seem to grow very much, but 
he produces it deftly and plays with feeling and sense. I 
like him because he assumes no airs other than his com- 
poser has set down for him. He has the dignity and re- 
serve of the true artist. His leading number was the 
Kreutzer Sonata, with Mr. Friedheim at the piano, and it 
something more of restraint than was 


e 


was marked with 
proper, for it sounded as if the two had not played it often 
enough before appearing at the hall. Thecommon Samson 
and Dalilah air, a religious song by Bizet, and an English 
two exhibited the roundness and force of Miss 
bits of his 


ballad or 
Mandelick's contralto. Hegner offered two 
own, pot important, but harmless, besides one of Popper's 
Schumann’s Traumerei, which he played 
Mr. Fried- 
The 


musicians had a large audience, which was another notable 


show bits and 


with the charm of earnestness and sentiment. 


heim was more vigorous than tactful or appreciative. 


circumstance, as large audiences are not the rule at the 
hall of the Historical Society. 


lonesome looking 


Mr. John Hyatt Brewer's amateur orchestra, the Hoadley 
Society, had an affair on Thursday night at Robertson’s 


bleak and 


Hall. ‘The Athalie march, the Coquette gavot, a Strauss 
waltz, Czibulka’s Fly minuet’ and Eilenberg’s Heinzel- 


the concerted pieces of the evening, and 
piano by Mr. one for the 
clarinet by Mr. H. W. Austin. 

tableaux vivants, arranged by leading artists 


mannchen were 


solo srewer and 


there were a 


A show of 
of your town and ours, at Association Hall, involved much 
t} 


waste of the audience's time and some of the pictures had 


to be given up; but the long waits were alleviated by Mr. 
Paul Tidden, who was in uncommonly good forth, and who 
played Schubert, Chopin, Liszt and Moszkowski numbers 


with ease, elegance and taste. Mr. Francis Fischer Pow- 
ers was among his fellow townsmen, too, for the occasion, 
h delightfully a number of ballads by men of 
minor had the interest of being unhackneyed 


Yet the power of Mr. Powers seemed somewhat wasted on 


e sang 


and g 


note that 
them. Miss Mary Hathaway Baldwin, of this city, who has 
been studying with La Grange, sang a set of songs by 
French composers with judgment and with a voice so clear 
and agreeable that its further development will be earnestly 
awaited. 


Mr. M. I 
has located in this city at 67 Irving place 


Scherhey. 


Berlin, Germany, 


Scherhey, a vocal teacher of 


for the purpose of continuing his professional work here. 
Mr. 


the best Ge 


Scherhey comes here highly recommended by some of 
rman musical authorities, and furthermore has 


the reputation of having finished a number of artists who 


are now on the German operatic stage. 

Will Sing Contralto Roles,—Miss Jennie Cross, who is 
a pupil of Miss Nora M. Green, has been engaged to sing 
the contralto réles during the season of English opera in 
this city beginning next Monday. 

Concert in Old Plymouth Church. 
concert took place in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last Tues- 
Anna 


A largely attended 


day evening. The artists who assisted were Mrs. 


Mooney Birch, soprano; Mrs. Sara Barron Anderson, con- 
tralto ; Miss Bertha Behrens, violinist ; Mr. J. H. McKinley. 
the well-known tenor; Louis Blumenberg, the famous violon- 
cellist; Mr. Gwilyan Miles, baritone, and C. P. McKnight, 
flutist. 


enjoyed. 


The concert was a great success and thoroughly 
Mrs. J. H. McKinley's accompaniments on the 
piano were very artistic. 
For a Good Cause.—A grand charity entertainment for 
the benefit of the ‘‘ Home Hotel” will be given on Friday 
at Herald S« Blumenberg, the 


afternoon juare Theatre ; 


violoncellist, has been secured as one of the chief musical 
attractions. The price of tickets will be $1.50 and $2. 
Wm. Crane and other leading dramatic artists will also 
assist. 


At Low Rates.—At of ladies held in St. 
Stephen's Church yesterday morning Mrs. Fay Pierce, the 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, explained her 
at 


a meeting 


sister-in law of 
furnishing high class and popular music 
rates, to counteract the effect of certain resorts 


scheme for 
reasonable 
which she considers detrimental to the city’s morals. 

The idea is to lease Madison Square Garden for six sum- 
beginning on July 15; to make it attractive not 
but to all persons who are obliged to 


mer weeks, 
only to the poor, 
remain in town, by the addition of fountains, palms and 
plants ; to give a series of concerts similar to those started 
in Chicago by Mr. Thomas; to serve light refreshments at 
tables ; to allow smoking and to charge 25 cents for most 
of the seats—a few to be 50 cents. 

Money is needed for the project, and at the meeting a 
sub-committee of five was appointed to interview certain 
capitalists, This committee will report results at the next 
meeting, which is to be held at Mrs. Pierce’s residence, 
No. 3 

Among those actively interested in the movement are 
Miss Mary Vanderpoel, Mrs. A. G. Mills, Mrs. L. M. Stan- 
ton, Mrs. C Treat, Miss Eckerson, Miss Barcalow, Mrs. 
R. L. Jenkins, Mrs. Bettner 


1 West Thirty-first street, next Tuesday morning. 


R 
Eccleston Gallaher, Mrs. C. 


and Dr, Gunn.—//era/d. 





Mary Louise Clary as Trilby. 
FADDISH, popular, much-to-be-coveted niche 
is being filled every night at the Garden Theatre by 

the well-known contralto Mary Louise Clary. She sings 
the air Ben Bolt in the drama of Trilby, now having one of 
the most crowded and successful runs on record at the 
Garden Theatre. Nothing, of course, succeeds like suc- 
cess, and this one musical episode was thirstily craved for 
by the most prominent contraltos of New York, whose 
prestige might so largely be added to through this popular 
opportunity. 

Miss Clary obtained the engagement solely through 
merit. When Mr. A. M. Palmer, with Mr. Potter, returned 
from Boston dissatisfied with the singing portion of the 
piece there, and was on the lookout for a telling contralto, 


two dozen, from among the best known soloists in New 
York. They were all heard hopefully by Messrs. Palmer 
and Potter, but they did not do. A voice was required 
whose amplitude and carrying power should bear well from 
behind the scenes to the front, and it was found unhappily 
that the tones of even our great voluminous contraltos got 


hopelessly blurred in the transmission, and the strains of 
dear old familiar Ben Bolt were unrecognizable to the au- 
dience through the compulsory stage setting. 

At last Signor de Vivo, the veteran who can calculate to 

a nicety the value of a tone quality and its penetrative 
power, suggested Miss Clary, who had not offered herself. 
She sang for the management and was immediately en- 
gaged. Every note of her Ben Bolt tells and moves, and 
so successful has her singing proved within the space of 
the one week the piece has been running, that the manage- 
ment are projecting a good deal more music to be assigned 
to her, making songs in the Trilby drama much more of a 
feature than has hitherto been possible, because of the 
difficulty in finding a suitable singer to sing them. 
Seen in her own little home at 113 West Ninety-sixth 
street the other afternoon, Miss Clary was so sincerely un- 
affected and modest it was almost hard to evoke from her 
statements redounding to her own importance or success 
‘*Of course I am pleased,” she said, ‘‘ at singing in Trilby, 
particularly as I made no struggle for the engagement, and 
as the management seems to grow in its approval. What I 
now do is very little, but it is, as you say, done in such an 
environment of success and popularity that it makes quite a 
faddish, prominent bit of contralto work. The houses are 
so packed that the authorities are sharply on the lookout 
for the standees, and declared the other evening that not 
even a fly to stick to the wall should be allowed to add to 
the crowd if they knew it. 


‘* You see, my solo comes in Act III. The scene is the 





foyer of the Cirque des Bashibazoucks. 77rz/dy, the real 
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they turned up for competition, not by the dozen but by the | 





(Virginia Harned), who is supposed to sing, enters and 
chats with her friends and is then escorted out as if to per- 
form. This greenroom scene entails a regular box setting, 
which, different to the ordinary fly setting, requires such 
particular strength and resonance to penetrate its rear 
wall. Then I become 7,7z/dy as far as the singing goes, 
and sing my Ben Bolt. The stage business has it that I 
meet with tremendous applause from the audience behiaod 
the scenes, and there is a great deal of clapping of course.” 

‘‘But the applause trom the front drowns that out 
promptly enough, I should say ?” 

To which Miss Clary modestly answered that the audi- 
ence was kind and encouraging to her indeed, and that she 
was able to rejo‘ce in the most cheering amount of approval 
every night. § 

‘*One thing I must remark,” said Miss Clary, ‘is the 


| fact that the most serious work done in the most serious 








places will fail to bring one into contact with the amount 
of interesting people which a popular engagement of this 
kind seems to throw naturally in one’s path. I have had 
within the past week the most enviable people in the musical 


world congratulate me, all for Ben Bolt. You see. everybody 
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seem to know of this engagement, and I have had so many 
interesting experiences as its outcome.’ 

Miss Clary has not got beyond the stage of surprise that 
it is not always the nature of the work, but the frame in 
which it is set and the glamor of popular enthusiasm, which 
adds prestige and laurels. Nordica heard her sing the 
other day and was delighted. Miss Clary’s fixed idea is 
the grand opera stage, and naturally Nordica’s enthusiastic 
encouragement has buoyed her upa great deal. 

‘*Go to Marchesi without delay and let her fit you,” Nor- 
dica said. ‘‘ But then Marchesi only takes interest in sky- 
touching sopranos. She does not care for contraltos or 
mezzos,” said Miss Clary, humbly. 

‘* She will care for yours, I vouch for it,” said Nordica 
To which there will be a worthy sequel, no 


emphatically. 
doubt. 

The Trilby engagement does not alone cause no interfer- 
ence with Miss Clary’s permanent church work, but leaves 
her free to accept morning and afternoon engagements, in 
fact any engagement or at any point which will not con- 
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flict with the hours of her six Trilby evenings and two 
matinées. 

Ben Bolt is accompanied by Dr. Leo Sommers’ Hun- 
garian Gipsy Band. The accompaniment is tuneful but 
fantastic and irregular, consisting of a chord here and 
there, with no indication of the melody. It takes the warm, 
rich body and resonance of a contralto like that of Mary 
Louise Clary to assert every note of the old song, so that 
it reaches the full ear of the house without speaking hints 
from an orchestra. And then it travels over an amount of 
space and obstacle which to the average contralto would 
mean submersion, but which to Miss Clary means no more 
than a duly softened, sweetened, old Ben Bolt. 





Belari Challenges Howard. 

N writing my reply to Mr, Howard, published in 
| Tue Musicat Courier of April 8, I thought I was dis- 
cussing a question with an honest and loyal adversary. 
Mr. Howard's article published April 17 shows me that 
instead of discussing with the common sense necessary to 
enlighten a question of vocal physiology profitable for 
those who are interested in these questions, he resorts to 
tricks and fraud, attributing to me words and purposes 
which are not mine, having recourse to a sarcasm which is 
not the sarcasm of a man of brains, ignoring the original 
question and accumulating words upon words to mystify 
the readers who cannot understand his scholastic techni- 
cology. With such adversaries serious and loyal men ought 
not to discuss. Therefore I would say to Mr. Howard that 
if he has no other knowledge of vocal phystology than that 
which he has shown up to the present time, nor other ex- 
perience than that acquired during one summer, he is too 
weak to struggle successfully. 

Words are nothing here ; practical works are everything, 
and the force of my arguments rests precisely in the practi- 
cal demonstration of the doctrines that I proclaim as true. 

I am not defending my own cause, for it has not been at- 
tacked. I am defending for Fournié the privilege of a-dis- 
covery that Fournié made before Mr. Howard. I doubt 
the truth of the doctrine exposed by Mr. Howard, for as he 
presents it it cannot convince any vocal physiologist. I 
asked him to prove his assertions on practical ground be- 
fore scientists and singers, but Mr. Howard, who knows 
better than anyone else that he is on false ground, has been 
careful to pass over my invitation in silence, for he knows 
that on practical ground he would be annihilated. 

I have no interest in refusing to Mr. Howard the pater- 
nity of a discovery that I did not make; let him give us 
a practical proof that it is he who discovered the 
cause of the break in the voice, and not Fournié twenty- 
nine years before, and that he found a way to correct it, 
and not I twenty-three years ago, and I shall be the first 
to avow Fournié’s error as well as my own, and give to Mr. 
Howard all the honors. 

Until he gives this decisive proof we shall have, physiol- 
ogists, masters of singing, singers and readers of Tue 
Musica Courier, the right to doubt his affirmations. 

As for myself, I am at the disposition of Mr. Howard and 
all the vocal physiologists, masters of singing and singers 
of the entire world to practically show the truth and effi- 
cacy of all the doctrines that I have preached during 
thirty years, the correction of the break in the voice in- 
cluded. 

While awaiting the decisive proof not one word more will 
be said on this subject by the humble and loyal refuter of 
Mr. Howard, Emitio BELARI. 

NEW YORK, April 20, 1895. 

P. S.—I shall soon have the ‘pleasure of answering the 
second article signed ‘* Instrumentalist.” 


Tamagno to Sing.—Signor Tamagno will sing at the 
Liederkranz, on April 28, Schubert’s Allmacht, a cantata, 
arranged by Liszt, for orchestra, chorus and tenor solo. 
Tamagno will sing the original German text of the song. 
Signor Di Grandi has been engaged for some time in in- 
structing Tamagno in the German text. 


New York Musical Society.—The New York Musical 
Society, Frank G. Dossert musical director, will give its 
first concert on May 4 at Madison Square Garden Concert 
Hall. Dvordk’'s latest composition, American Flag, will 
then be given its first public production, with a chorus of 
200 voices, full orchestra and the following soloists: Mary 
Louise Clary, contralto; Ben Davies, tenor, and George W. 
Ferguson, baritone. Maude Powell, violinist, will play 
the Bruch concerto. 


Peper pianist, composer, teacher of piano open for 
engagement after June 15. Can furnish the best of 
references, testimonials and press notices both from this 
country and Europe. For further information please ad- 
dress, T. D., THe Musicat Courter office, 19 Union square, 
New York. 


NEW YORK vocal teacher, concert singer and musical 

conductor is open for an engagement as teacher of the 

art of singing and harmony ; or as director of a choral so- 

ciety or as organist. Address K., 107 THe Musica. 
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Genoa.—Werner Alberti, the well-known tenor, made 
a fine success as Radames in Aida at Genoa. 

Chansonnette.—The operetta Chansonnette, which 
was given at Dresden, Vienna and several other cities, and 
is now announced for Berlin, has been prohibited by the 
authorities of Meran and Bozen as being immoral. 

The Hamburg Opera.—News comes from Vienna 
that the Hamburg Opera will appear in May at the Vienna 
Carl Theatre. It has already been decided to give The 
Maid of Perth next year. 

The Strauss Orchestra.—Eduard Strauss will go 
to London this summer to give concerts with his band. 
The Strauss family has always been popular in London. 
Johann Strauss, the father, gave concerts there during 
the festivities connected with the coronation in 1849 
Johann Strauss, son, also gave concerts in London, and 
Eduard was there in 1885. 

Moscow.—The French opera company at Moscow 
has failed after afew performances. The cause of thiscan 
be found in the fact that the opera had but one good artist, 
Devoyod, and this one is reported as a star that is losing 
its lustre. Fran:omania could not save the undertaking. 

Kate Bensberg.— The well-known prima donna 
Kate Bensberg has married and given up her career. 

Prague.—The opera Walther von der Vogelweide, by 
Albert Kauders, was produced at Prague with poor success. 

Widor.—Ch. M. Widor, the author of Korrigane and 
Conte d’Avril, has brought out his new quintet, op. 70, at 
Frankfort, with the aid of the celebrated Hugo Heermann 
Quartet. 

Alexandria (Egypt).—The Italian opera has left 
the Theatre Zizinia, and a French opera and operette com- 
pany will take possession of it. At the new theatre, Abbas, 
the opera season has begun. The tenors Apostolu and 
Cokinis, the baritone Valli, the basso Walter, the soprano 
Estella Constantinou, also the basso Rossato, the baritone 
Vinci, with the musical director Cimini, from the Zizimia. 
The opening performance was Rigoletto, with a crowded 
house. 

The Hamburg Concerts.—The Hamburg sub- 
scription concerts, formerly directed by Hans von Biilow, 
will be continued next season. The undertaking is guaran- 
teed against loss by a fund, to which many public spirited 
citizens have subscribed. 

Madrid.—Mascagni’s Friend Fritz, which was given at 
the Royal Theatre, Madrid, met with a complete failure. 
The critic of the /mpar¢za/l says: ‘‘ Peace tothe dead! I 
firmly believe that neither the repertory of our operatic 
stage nor the public will stand Mascagni’s worklet. The 
so-called opera is an unimportant, tedious and uninteresting 
idyl.” 

Rubinstein’s Widow.—The Emperor of Russia 
has allowed the widow of Anton Rubinstein a pension of 
3,000 rubles annually. This action has caused much pleas 
ure to the artistic and literary circles of the two Russian 
capitals. 

Stuttgart. — The ninth symphony of Beethoven 
was given at the ninth subscription concert at Stuttgart 
With this concert closed, the winter season, during which 
all of Beethoven’s symphonies had been performed under 
the able direction of Court Kapellmeister Zumpe. 

Frankfort.—The Museum Society of Frankfort gave 
the eleventh Friday concert, producing with orchestra the 
overture Freischiitz, the E minor Symphony, by Brahms, 
and Smetana’s Vysehrad. Erica Wedekind, of Dresden, 
sang and Professor Heermann played the violin. 

Composer Gouvy.— Theodore Gouvy has been 
elected a member of the Berlin Academy of Arts. 

St. Gall.—The fifth subscription concert at St. Gali 
brought to hearing the following novelties: Wanderlust, 
suite for orchestra, by B. Scholz; concert overture by 
Rich. Frank, and scene from Frithjof’s Return, for baritone 
solo, female chorus and orchestra, by Ed. Stehle. 


Strassburg.—On June 11 and 12 the celebrated 
Scala Orchestra of Milan will concertize at Strassburg, 
where an industrial exposition will be held. The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Berlin will play on June 21 and 27, and 
the Orchestra Colonne, of Paris, is announced for June 25 
and 26. 





Munich.—The tenth Kaim subscription concert at 
Munich had for a novelty a symphonic fantasia, A Spring 
Festival, by the Munich composer Felix Gotthelf. 

Mayence.—Hans Pfitzner’s music drama Der Arme 
Heinrich was given for the first time at the theatre of May- 
ence. The opera hada brilliant reception. Herr Heydrich 
in the title role made a hit, and among those who gave ap- 
plause was Humperdinck. 

Died at Madrid.—One of the most celebrated actors 
and singers, Vincente Caltanazory Arnal, died recently, 
eighty years of age, at Madrid. He retired years ago 
from the stage, where he achieved great triumphs. He 
was the favorite of two generations. He had been a 
professor at the National School of Music and Declamation 
and was also the bearer of many orders. 

In [bsen’s Style.—Mascagni is writing the music 
of an opera to the libretto written in prose after Maco 
Praga. The opera will likely receive the title The Ghost, 
and the theme is in the style of Ibsen. This was very 
likely the source of the report that had gone abroad that 
Mascagni was writing music to Ibsen. 

El Mayor Imposibile.—The comic opera which 
Anton Ursprung, of Frankfort, has just finished is entitled 
The Utterly Impossible—Das Unméglichste von Allem. 
The composer made use of the well-known comedy by Lope 
de Vega, El Mayor Imposibile. 

Paul Kalisch.—The Cologne papers praise in un- 
stinted terms Paul Kalisch’s singing and acting of the réle 
of Tannhduser. 

Godard’s Vivandiere.—The opera La Vivandiére, 
by Godard, met with fine success when given recently 
at the Opéra Comique, Paris. It has for its subject na- 
tional sentiment. 

La Cigarette.—The opera La Cigarette, by Mas- 
cagni, will after all receive a representation, so it is said, 
at Milan. The opera has lain for a long while in the cele- 
brated valise of the composer, who was unable to produce 
it owing to Claretie’s protest against the use of his matel 
rial. It is due to Massenet, who used the same materia 
for his Navarraise that Claretie has withdrawn his objec- ° 
tions. Now comes the question, Will the Cigarette sparkle? 

Will Come to America.—Sir Charles and Lady 
Hallé have received very tempting offers to give concerts 
during the summer months in the Cape Colony. Lady 
Hallé, who has never been in America, intends to give 
concerts there next winter, and afterward will likely retire 
from. the concert platform and settle down in her native 
country, Austria. 

Engaged the Tenor.—Max Giesswein, the young 
tenor, who received first singing instructions by favor of the 
Berlin opera management and then through some lovers of 
music at Cologne, has signed a several years’ contract with 
the Hamburg opera to begin next autumn. 

Opera with Children.—The Madrid papers say 
that the Children’s Operetta Company of the Zarzuela 
Theatre will make this spring a tour through Italy and 
Germany. The average age of the members of this com- 
pany is eleven years. 

More New Operas.—Scarano, the of 
several popular comic operas in Italy, has composed music 
to Moliére’s Tartuffe. 

Siegfried Wagner.—The Orchestra Society gave 
at the Costanzi, in Rome, a concert in which only works of 
Wagner and Liszt were performed. Siegfried Wagner 
There were present the Queen, some 
Rome's aristocracy. 


creator 


was the conductor. 
ministers, and the largest part of 
Each number was heartily applauded. 

Alma Fohstroem.—Alma Fohstriém has left the 
Moscow opera, and sings in concert in other Russian cities. 
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THE ST. PETERSBURG SEASON. 

ANY concerts were given in St. Petersburg dur- 
M Paul Bulss, of Berlin, 
received hearty applause in a concert where he was 
assisted by Ella Pancera, a Hungarian pianist, and 
A. Simonetti, violinist. Another concert’ was given 
by Eugen Holliday, a pupil of Rubinstein. The sym- 
phony concerts of the Russian Musical Society were 
not as much in favor this season as they had been in 
the past. Thisis attributed to carelessness in the 
making of programs, which lack interest. The fifth 
concert under the direction of H. Kruschewski pro- 
duced the Episode d'une vie d’artiste, by Berlioz, as 


ing the Lenten season. 





the piéce de résistance. The sixth concert was di- 
rected by Naprawnik, when Schubert's symphony in 
C major was given. In the seventh concert, when 
Kruschewski again directed, nothing worth mention- 
ing was on the program. 

The Italian opera in the small theatre is doing 
well. The repertory embraced lately Huguenots, 
Traviata, Lucia, Barber, Rigoletto. The two last 
mentioned operas had the most success through two 
stars-—Angelo Mazini and Madame Baronat, one a star 
in its full brilliancy, the other a rising one. 





PRIZES GIVEN BY THE VEREIN DER 
MUSIKFREUNDE. 


HE prize contest initiated by the Verein der 

Musikfreunde, in Leipsic, resulted in the receipt 

of 162 manuscripts of piano pieces and 104 songs. 

The prizes were awarded to Capriccio for piano by 

G. H. Polleri, and Zauber des Kusses, song, by Adolf 
Wallnéfer. 








THE WANING SEASON. 


HE season wanes; the regular operatic, sympho- 
T nic and concert season is waning; but by an easy 
transition it is but giving way to the summer season 
of music making—the music of the open air, the 
music by the warm, huge combing breakers, the 
music in large gardens, in fact all the many forms of 
melodic recreation which are so happily called al 
fresco. 

After an especially strenuous musical season a 
change is imperative. We take our pleasures lazily 
in the warm weather. Music must be lighter in vein, 
its rhythms more tripping, its forefront more joyous 
and unconfined during the sultry reign of the dog 
star. So we bathe in the ocean between a Strauss 
valse and a Gillet jeu d'esprit, or in town we sip cool- 
ing liquids while the band plays Rob Roy. 

There is a time for all things, and the time for roof 
gardens, open air concerts, Madison Square Garden 
concerts and seaside concerts is fast approaching. 
Let us therefore sit at ease, unbutton our mental vest 
and cry aloud, ‘‘ The season is dead ; long live the 
season !" 





A MOZART MEMENTO. 
1 epee POPELKA, owner of the property Ber- 


tramka at Koschirch, near Prague, died March 
23. It was in this residence that Mozart finished the 
opera Don Juan in 1787. Since then the Popelkas 
have religiously preserved the memory of Mozart. 
The above Adolf erected on the place in 1876 a Mo- 
zart monument, on which occasion the recently de- 
ceased imperial councillor, Doctor Schebek, made 
the oration, in which he alluded to the great changes 
that had taken place.in the vicinity since Mozart’s 
days, praising Popelka’s veneration for the great 
composer in leaving the property as it was then and 
not to have disposed of it for building and other pur- 
poses. Dr. Schebek gave credit to Popelka for hav- 
ing placed Mozart’s statue near the fountain from 
which the composer often drank, it being one of the 
finest places on the property. 

Dr. Schebek had occasion a second time to make an 
oration on the same spot. It was in October, 1887, on 
the centenary of Mozart's Don Juan. The festival 
committee presented a large picture, by Alois Kirnig, 
representing Bertramka, to Popelka, who announced 
that he had taken testamentary precautions towa d 
keeping the place in its present condition, and to 
perpetuate the memory of Mozart. 








TWO FORGOTTEN LETTERS OF BEE- 
THOVEN. 
EETHOVEN, as is well known, had no use for 
money unless it was to give others pleasure. 
That he was in tight straits shortly before his death 
is proven by two forgotten letters, of which we give a 
translation. Some German papers upbraided Mos- 
cheles for having circulated a subscription for Bee- 
thoven without the latter's consent, yes, even against 
his wish. To refute this charge Moscheles wrote to 
Biuerle’s Theatre Journal on April 13, 1827, also pub- 
lishing the following letter from Beethoven : 


The London Philharmonic Society made me a fine offer a few 
years ago to arrange a concert for my benefit. At that time, thanks 
to God, I was not in a position to make me obliged to accept the noble 
offer, It is different now, having been laid up nearly these past three 
months with an extremely tedious sickness—dropsy. 

You are acquainted since long ago with my life and also know how 
and on what I live. To do writing now is out of the question, and I 
may consequently be unfortunately in a position where I will be in 
want. You have not only a wide acquaintanceship in London but 
also possess influence with the Philharmonic Society; there- 





fore I beg of you to make use of it as much as possible to induce the 
Philharmonic Society now to renew the noble resolution and bring it 
speedily into execution. The accompanying letter to Sir G. Smart is 
of the same tenor, as was also one I have sent already to Mr. Stumpf. 
I only pray you to hand the latter to Sir G. S., to unite with him and 
all my London friends to further the purpose. Even dictating is 
difficult for me—I am so weak. Farewell, &c. 
Yours, LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN. 


This letter was anticipated by Mr. Stumpf, whohad 
acquainted the Philharmonic Society with Bee- 
thoven’s desire, and in an extra meeting it was re- 
solved to send out of the society's funds £100 at 
once to the sick artist, and in forwarding the money 
it was stated that if this was not sufficient he could 
rely on the society for future assistance. 

Moscheles was intrusted with the carrying out of 
the resolution. It was also resolved at that meeting 
that should Beethoven's sickness be a prolonged one 
a benefit concert should be given. The first artists 
of London had given their assent to this. 

Moscheles received from Beethoven a receipt for 
the 1,000 guilders of the Philharmonic Society dated 
March 16, with an accompanying letter, dated the 18th 
of the month of his death, with his signature, prob- 
ably the last time he signed it. Thisis the letter : 

I cannot find words to express my feelings when reading your 
letter of March 1. I was touched to the innermost of my soul by the 
generosity ot the Philharmonic Society, which almost anticipated my 
desire. I ask you now, dear Moscheles, to be the organ through 
which Ican make known toé the Philharmonic Society my warmest 
thanks for its sympathy andsupport. In regard to the concert which 
the Philharmonic Society has resolved to give for me,I would beg 
the society to do so and to deduct from its receipts the 1,000 guilders 
it has already sent me. And if the society will then kindly send me 
the balance of the receipts I will show my appreciation and grati- 
tude by engaging myself to write either for ita new symphony, of 
which the sketch lays already on my desk, or anything else the 
society may wish. Would that heaven would grant me soon health 
and I will prove to the noble Englishmen how much | appreeiate 
their sympathy in my full distress. Farewell, &c. 

LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN 

P. S.—I join hereto the metronomic annotations of my last sym- 

phony for the Philharmonic Society. 





THE OPERATIC STAR SYSTEM. 
HE supplementary season of grand opera in 
French and Italian, which began last week at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, has been fruitful in 
lessons. It has demonstrated, even more forcibly 
than the regular season did, the evil results of the 
operatic star system. The opera on the opening 
night was Falstaff, a work which has been received 
with acclamations by the critics and by all persons 
of cultivated taste. That itisnota good vehicle for 
the display of pure vocal accomplishments is only 
another way of saying that it is a genuine musical 
comedy, to which the auditor must bring something 
more than an easily tickled ear. It is admirably per- 
formed by Messrs. Abbey & Grau’s company ; but on 
the evening of April 15 the house was less than two- 
thirds full. 

On the following night Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots 
was given. The house was crowded, and there was 
an abundance of enthusiasm. The cast included 
the De Reszké, Plancon, Melba, Nordica and 
Scalchi, all prime favorities with the public. On 
Wednesday night Le Propéhte, which had not been 
heard since 1892, was offered with Tamagno, Man- 
telli, De Lussan, and Edouard de Reszké in the cast. 
The house was not as good as it had been on Monday 
night. Yet Le Prophéte is a stronger and truer work 
than Les Huguenots, and it was well performed. 

‘The simple truth is that the mass of patrons of 
grand opera in French and Italian do not go to hear 
the opera. They go to hear the singers. And, as the 
case now stands, the ‘‘star” singers of the Abbey & 
Grau company must all be presented at once if a 
good house is to be drawn. It is probably true that 
M. Jean de Reszké draws more money than any other 
one singer in the company, but even he cannot drawa 
large audience unassisted. He requires the aid of his 
brother: Melba and Scalchi or Eames. And the 
last named lady will meet the public demand only in 
Faust or Romeo et Juliette. 

The contrast between this state of affairs and that 
which prevailed during the recent season of Wagner 
opera in German is most instructive. The patrons of 
Mr. Damrosch’s series of entertainments went to hear 
the operas, not the singers. The result was that no 
matter who was in the cast, certain works drew 
larger houses than others. But does any one suppose 
that Les Huguenots would fill the Metropolitan with 
Tamagno, Drog, Lucille Hill, Ancona, Mantelli and 
Abram«ff in the leading réles? Why, the speculators 
would be offering orchestra chairs for $1 each ! 

It is not for THE MusICcAL CourRIER to undertake to 
solve the problems of the managers of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. But it is proper to note that 
the present condition of things is largely their own 
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fault. From the outset of their management they 
have sought to centre public interest in the singers, 
and they laid the foundation for the present demands 
when they produced Faust with their much heralded 
‘‘ideal” cast. They harped so much upon this string 
that they attuned the public ear to it, and now no 
other gives music. Consequently the managers are 
confronted with a grave difficulty. How are they 
going to keep this thing up next year? Where are 
they to find new singers who will engage public at- 
tention to the same extent as the De Reszkés and 
Melba? Andif they do not find them how are they 
going to induce the public to crowd the Metropolitan 
Opera House ? 

It looks as if the astute gentlemen who have for so 
many years successfully juggled with large enter- 
prises had at last reached the most ticklish balancing 
feat of their career. The operatic star system has 
always been productive of evil results, and it always 
will be ; but perhaps Messrs. Abbey & Graucan see a 
way out of the present difficulty. 








MASCAGNI THE DUDE. 

[ETRO MASCAGNI poses as a dude. He takes 
P on the airs of a king of fashion. His appear- 
ance on the Corso of Milan is a sight, surrounded as 
he is with a large staff of worshippers—a real Mas- 
cagniguard. His neckties, his stockings and his coats 
appear more eccentric than ever. Lately Tremes 
photographed him in twenty different positions. He is 
pictured as directing Ratcliff, and—don’t laugh— 
there are his poses in the adagio, in the pianissimo, 
in the agitato and the presto. Some pictures show 
his hair softly undulating, while others portray the 
heat of the combat by the hair bristling up and dis- 
ordered. 

Mascagni stated recently to a coterie of friends 
that he had no new opera in preparation, but that he 
was planning a trip to Paris to challenge Vignaux, 
the celebrated billiardist, to play a carom match, 
with the condition that the tournament should be 
uninterrupted for twenty-four hours. 





THE HEIRS OF MAFFET v. SONZOGNO. 

N interesting lawsuit is pending between Mas- 
A cagni and Sonzogno on one side and the heirs 
of the writer Andrea Maffei on the other. As is well 
known, Mascagni has used Maffei’s translation of 
William Ratcliff, having made proper arrangements 
with Maffei’s publishers to that end. Now the heirs 
of Maffei claim that the publisher had no right to 
grant the use of this publication, that this is a privi- 
lege belonging to the author. On this ground they 
demand from Mascagni and Sonzogno the part of the 
receipts of William Ratcliff which belong to the 
librettist. Maffei’s publisher was to receive only the 
receipts from the sale of the libretto. It is not 
thought that the matter will be brought into the 
courts, as it is said that Sonzogno and Mascagni are 
favorably inclined to grant the demands of Maffei's 
heirs. 





“SOCIETY” AZT LH GPERA. 
HE shallowness, vanity and assumption of the set 
which calls itself New York society have been 
the topics of contemptuous comment in many papers 
for a good many years. In France thesleaders of so- 
ciety are the leaders of the nation, the men and 
women who are distinguished for their intellect, their 
culture, their ability to do and to think. In England, 
the country which is adored with a most puerile 
adulation by our ‘‘smart set,” the aristocracy is full 
of men and women who contribute to the world’s 
progress and who earn the gratitude of their fellow- 
men. Furthermore, both the Queen and the Prince 
of Wales delight to honor men who achieve some- 
thing. The dignity of knighthood is conferred upon 
persons who have done enough to be regarded as 
factors in the welfare or happiness of the community, 
and great men are sometimes ‘‘raised to the peer- 
age,” as it is expressed, though we are of the opinion 
that a great man raises the peerage. 
sut in New York the doors of ‘‘ society,” as it calls 
itself with an impudence that is simply laughable to 
acting and thinking men, are closed against the doers 
and the thinkers. The imperturbable ass who sucks 


his cane at a club window for half a day, talks like a 
manikin at a dinner party and looks vapid in evening 
dress at the opera, is regarded as a much more valu- 
able person by ‘‘ society’ than the greatest artist or 
the bravest general. Indeed one observant foreigner, 
who had the entrée to our ‘‘ best’ drawing rooms, 
said, ‘‘ But where are your great men, your generals, 





your painters, your poets?” and he was considerably 
puzzled when he was told that such persons were not 
admitted to ‘‘society ” unless they had other claims 
than mere achievements. 

As a matter of fact money is the key that opens the 
door of our ‘‘best society,” and there is no ignorance 
nor vulgarity that will not be tolerated if the bank 
account is large. The whole tone of our so-called 
‘‘society” is low. It is commercial, ostentatious, 
plutocratic. It grows more and more so every year. 
The genuine old New York families whose names 
used to inspire respect have been crowded out of 
‘*society”” by this so-called ‘‘ smart set,” which keeps 
itself perpetually en evidence by the use of news- 
paper advertising methods, which would better be 
used by Mr. Hamilton, of Barnum’s Circus. 

To be sure, the old families manage to continue to 
exist, and they indulge in quiet and refined social 
intercourse. But because, like ladies and gentlemen, 
they keep their movements secret from the society 
reporters, they are no longer regarded as represen- 
tative. Theyare not ‘‘smart.” They are not in it. 

The relations of the late Ward McAllister to this 
‘‘smart set” were typical. He was a member of it. 
He served it in the capacity of general factotum. 
And the knowledge which he obtained thus he ped- 
dled to a sensational newspaper, and thus increased 
his own power among people to whom publicity, dis- 
play and general self-advertisement are most dear. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER, we are proud to say, is not 
what is called a ‘‘ social” paper. It prefers to look 
upon men and women of intellect, culture and ability 
as the leaders of human society, and it construes the 
word society as meaning something more than a nar- 
row and provincial set of incompetent imitators of 
aristocracy. But when these people become so jeal- 
ous of the attention given by the public to works of 
genius and their interpreters as to obtrude their vul- 
gar methods of advertising upon the attention of 
music lovers in the Metropolitan Opera House it is 
eminently proper that this paper, having at heart 
the dignity of art, should comment upon them and 
their doings. 

When the spring season of opera opened last week 
it was seen that to the front of each box had been 
attached a gilt shield bearing the number of the box. 
This is simply to enable the curiosity seekers and 
‘society’ worshippers who go to the opera to iden- 
tify the boxes. The programs contain a list of the 
boxholders. Now you can make no mistake; the 
number is on the front of the box. Look in the box, 
and you will see the great ones of the earth ! 

The Mew York Times, in mentioning this matter, 
said that the stockholders did not guarantee that the 
persons named in the program would appear at each 
performance. This is quite true. But, on the whole, 
the scheme is simply a part of that vulgar ostentation 
which now characterizes New York ‘“‘society.” These 
people are jealous of the amount of attention that is 
given to the performances. They object to having 
public interest absorbed by such people as Wagner, 
Verdi and Gounod, or even Melba, Eames and Jean 
de Reszké, when they themselves are on exhibition. 

We presume that the next step will be the adoption 
of some system by which each individual in the boxes 
may be identified by the spectators in the orchestra 
chairs. After that we may expect to be greeted in 
the outer lobby some night by posters bearing some 
such inscription as this: 

‘* NoTICE.—Owing to a sudden indisposition, of 
which official certification is made by Dr. Holbrook 
Curtis, Mrs. George J. Bullion will not appear in her 
box this evening. Persons desiring to do so can ex- 
change their seats for some other night or have their 
money refunded at the box office.” 








FRIENDS AND THEIR FRIENDSH1/?. 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON, in one of his radi- 
R cal utterances, said: ‘‘ A friend may well be 
reckoned the masterpiece of nature.” The Sage of 
Concord was, of course, using the word ‘‘ friend” in 
its highest and most exclusive significance. He was 
speaking of that person who regards another's honor 
as dearly as his own, and who would risk a blow from 
the hand he loved rather than win a smile by cheap 
words of flattery. What a pity it is that friends, the 
masterpieces of nature, do not more plentifully sur- 
round those who are attacked by the dread fever that 
urges men and women to play or singin public. 

‘My friends tell me I have great talent.” That 
one sentence outweighs the judgment of teachers 
and critics and the callous indifference of the public, 
and leads on to the inevitable ‘‘ fiasco tremendo.” A 





year or two ago a very handsome young woman ap- 
peared on the stage for the first time as a singer in 
opera. The house was filled with acquaintances of 
herself and her parents, and there was a general air 
of expectancy. The young woman entered and was 
received with such applause as is rarely accorded to 
a tried favorite. Her grace, her beauty, her lack of 
self consciousness won for her sympathy and admira- 
tion. 

Presently she opened her mouth and sang, and then 
it was known that nature had gifted her with a voice 
of unusual power and beauty. But it was also per- 
ceived that she had not learned how to use that 
voice. She placed some tones between her teeth and 
others in the recesses of her throat. She vocalized 
so badly that though she was singing English words, 
not a syllable could be understood. Nevertheless 
her friends applauded her enthusiastically aud 
strewed the stage at her feet with roses. Some of 
them rushed behind the scenes and told her that she 
had achieved a triumph, and that she would un- 
doubtedly be sought out by such men as Abbey and 
Grau and would be a great operatic star. 

The next day the newspaper critics told the young 
woman the simple truth. They told her that she had 
very precious gifts—youth, beauty and a lovely voice. 
But they told her alsothat she had no knowledge of 
her art, and that before attempting more she should 
go and study for at least a year. This advice was re- 
ceived with pain and astonishment. What had all 
the applause and all the flowers signified, if not vic- 
tory? The friends hurried to her house and told her 
to pay no attention to the newspaper critics. They 
were a set of sour, bilious degenerates who saw no 
good in anything and were ignorant of the art they 
pretended to criticise. 

To prove that the critics were wrong an engage- 
ment was secured for the young woman to sing at a 
concert given by one of the great representative 
musical organizations of the city. After that concert 
a critic, whose knowledge, honesty and judgment are 
unquestioned, sat down and in all kindness told the 
young woman of her faults and urged her not to. 
waste her great gifts, but to study. The critic’s ad- 
vice was received very coldly, and the adulation of 
friends poured healing salve upon the wound which 
it made. The young woman did not retire and seek 
to perfect herself by study. But note the sequel. 
She never got another engagement to sing at a high- 
class concert, and her latest appearances in public 
were made as the prima donna of an obscure comic 
opera company. 

To this day the young woman probably believes 
that her success was checked by the machinations of 
the New York critics, who were unwilling to see their 
judgments disproved. If she only knew how little 
value is placed upon the dicta of the New York 
critics by their confréres of other cities! Yet Bos- 
ton echoed New York's verdict. 

But the friends were faithful unto death, were they 
not? Oh, yes; the friends are no doubt still telling 
the young woman that she is the equal of Melba. 
But Messrs. Abbey & Grau have not yet offered her 
anengagement. This story is told simply because it 
is one of athousand. Not a season goes by that it is 
not repeated in one form or another half a dozen 
times. How many young women come forward with 
piano recitals, for instance, utterly unprepared for 
the ordeal of facing a disinterested public! And how 
much care is taken to prevent them from facing a 
public of that kind? A hall is so very easy to get ; sois 
a piano. Tickets are given away by the score to 
friends and to friends’ friends, and an audience is 
secured. Three times out of five it is mainly com- 
posed of people so ignorant of piano playing that 
when the young woman plays a Liszt rhapsody they 
fancy she is doing something technically beyond the 
reach of other pianists. 

Applause and flowers are rained upon the palpitat 
ing young débutante, and she retires from the stage 
convinced that she is a rival of Aus der Ohe and a 
very good second to Paderewski. If the critics tell 
her otherwise the next morning she does not believe 
them. It is so easy not to believe people who speak 
illof her. Besides, all her friends tell her that she has 
great talent, and so she feels that she has reached 
the topmost round of the ladder. 

Well, let us suppose that she believes it sufficiently 
to get up a second recital. This time she will have a 
larger hall. Of course she has to pay rent for it ; but 
no matter, that will all come back through the box 
office. The tickets and the advertising costs some- 
thing, too. But still no matter. Have courage! 
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‘* All my friends tell me I have great talent.”” At last 
the big day arrives. Papa comes home after a hasty 
visit to the box office and says: ‘‘ My child, I have 
sent a few tickets to your friends. It would not look 
well to have the back rows empty.” The concert 
takes place. Immense applause! Profusion of flow- 
The young artist in a state of exaltation. 

Papa annnouces sadly that the 


ers ! 

And the next day? 
total receipts were $7.50. The newspapers dismiss the 
affair with cool paragraphs. And the gifted young 
artist seeks pupils at $2.50 a lesson, in order that she 
may help papa to make good his loss on her account. 
And she lives for many years afterward—teaching, 
teaching, teaching. 

But her friends? Ah, they all tell her that she has 
great talent! They are true and faithful, the good 
friends, are they not? 





RUMORS. 
HE statement, originally published in these col- 
umns, to the effect that Anton Seidl had been 
engaged by Abbey & Grau to conduct the German 
operas to be given under the auspices of these man- 
agers next season, seems to be confirmed. 

It is also rumored that Melba has signed a contract 
with Ellis, the Boston Symphony Orchestra manager, 
for a series of concerts here next season, the enter- 
prise being ‘‘backed” by Montgomery Sears, the 
Boston millionaire 

In place of Melba, Abbey & Grau are said to have 
secured Sembrich for next season, who is under the 
management in Europe of Hermann Wolff, of Berlin, 
but whose engagement for the United States was 
probably made independently of Wolff—if the rumor 
is true. 





A Twelfth Night Festival. 
time Twelfth Night Festival will be held at Music Hall, 
the proceeds from which will go to the House of the Holy 
Comforter, 149 Second avenue. The have 
antique settings and costumes in order to give a realistic 
One hundred Oratorio Society voices will 


On April 25 an olden 


festival will 


representation 
compose the chorus, accompanied by a full orchestra and 
organ under the conductorship of Mr. Frank Seely. Mr 
John Malone will manage the stage and Mr. Carl Marwig 
the ballet 

The Mawsons’ Recital.—The Misses Mawson, of Phila- 
delphia, gave a song and piano recital at the drawing room 
of the New Century of that city on April18. The affair was 
under social patronage, and the program tollows 





Barcaroile enbeenennnessennse Chaminade 
Misses I. and C. Maw 
Sonate, B minor, op. 58 os Chopin 
Allegro maestos« Scherzo. Largo. Finale 
Miss Lucie E. Mawson 
Ich hab im Traum geweinet .... Lassen 
Ecstasy . ..Mrs. H. H. Beach 
Miss Ida M. Mawson 
There, Little Girl, Don't Cry Homer N. Norris 
Butterflies.... - ..Felix Corbett 
Chanson Slave pettrese yas Chaminade 
Miss Charlotte M. Mawson 
, S. Jadassohn 
. Paganini-Schumann 
Dy OP. GB, NO. Bycecccsccscacccedeces .. Grieg 
l, op. 54 aoe oonne Chaminade 
Miss I e E. Mawson 
Ein Ton .. Peter Cornelius 
Schlummerlied asenteewe rere Franz 
Ich Wand’re Nicht sévonvonsenvonse ce - Schumann 
Miss Charlotte M. Maws« 

Spinning Song Wagner-Liszt 
Etude, op. 52, No a .. Saint-Saéns 
Miss I E. Mawson 
Sans T« poOAED DORR haS CE dnewk Feud bbiOSeNESESASi OES Guy d’Hardelot 
Venetian song ie H. Bemberg 
Miss Ida M. Mawson 
Le Bal, op. 14, No. 9.......... ve oe .. Rubinstein 
Miss Lucie E. Mawson. 


A Liebling Tour.—Emil Liebling will make a concert 
trip through Iowa next week, playing at 


Fort Dodge... sees April 23 
EMD SSUURES cbse se00ccecsésescctdeneudapesevesssdsbnvedencedl April 24 
OE. ccsinceseesecd canccevaseecs . April % 
TT ethvespgenecevcavetncasensgcasauonerceten April 26 
lowa Falls.... -++e April 2 


Conrad Behrens.—Conrad Behrens’ performance of 
King Henry in Lohengrin last Wednesday in Chicago 
elicited the following from the /u/erOcean of that city 
Conrad Behrens, as Aing Henry, 
His appearance suggested majesty, and his 
voice was all that his admirers In the 


ty of the voice, 


was impressive, dignified and ir 


all respects adequate 
in Chicago think it should be 
the first act, the flexibil 
its range and beauty of tone were made apparent 

To Sing in Porto Rico —Miss Lilnie Riotte, a pupil of 
Florenza d'Arona, who sang with success through Ger- 
many last summer, will sing in Porto Rico this summer, 
sailing for that port the latter part of June, where it is ex- 
pected she will meet with more success. For the second 


prayer, preceding the duel, in 


time her church (Trinity Episcopal, of Newark) refuses to 
accept her resignation, preferring to fill in the time of her 
absence with substitutes. Miss Riotte is engaged for the 





Y. M.C. A. concert in this city onthe 24th inst. 
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A SONG. 


secret love the young moon knows ; 





My 
She heard it from the soft night wind 

That whispering through the greenwood goes 
And tells all it may see or find 


[he jasmine’s heavy scented breath 
Swayed on the breeze and filled the night ; 
Its baneful bells of fragrant death 
Gleamed whitelas pearls in the frail moon's light 


A mocking bird in moonlit dell 
Flung out his mimic echoes sweet, 

That splashed and sparkled, rose and fell, 
Voicing in song our heart’s warm beat 


And blossom pearls with honeyed breath, 


And breezes babbling low and long, 


on sailing to her death, 


And young m 
And never ending mocking song 


You heard the words he whispered low, 
You saw love's ardent, glowing seal 
on my lips. Ah, could I now 
But hear those words, those kisses feel! 
LOUISE CARPENTER 


Pressed 


HEN will the ideal musical novel be written? 


An echo from Hades answers, never. 


* 
« * 


Of course, my children, you have read Charles Au- 
chester. Of course you have read Jessie Fothergill’s 
The First Violin. Tell me if there is any comparison 
‘twixt the two? Miss Shephard's book was the out- 
come of the sickly sentimentality that followed in the 
wake of Miss Felix Mendelssohn, the ecstatic young 
women with spiritual curls, silly waists and tiny 
sighs, lulled on divans inhaling stories about Felix, 
Jenny Lind and other people—all stark, raving mad 
in the story. It seems impossible for writers to be 
sane when treating of music. Composers are described 
as great superhuman asses that are alternately cryptic 
andirritable. Beethoven, Berlioz and Wagner are 
sketched in fancy colors, and little wonder that the 
world and Max Jackass Nordau call musical people 
crazy. But I assure you it isn’t the fault of the mu- 
sicians, it is entirely owing to the stupidity of musical 
novels and compilers of biographies of great compos- 
ers. How easy it is to write jaunty, daring biographies 
of great composers, and get them published in mu- 
sical encyclopedias, just like this: 


* 
* * 


BULLFINCH—Augustus Charles. A. D., 1761-9. 

Augustus Charles Bullfinch was the son of a retired 
ironmonger residing in Baker street, London. In 
early life the young Bullfinch piped merrily to him- 
self. {Ha, ha! a joke—an English joke—Editors 
‘*Musical and Industrial Encyclopedia of the Exact 
Arts.”] 

But nature had intended the young Bullfinch for 
something more than piping. He soon mastered the 
rudiments of orchestration under Sir George Arbor, 
F.R. S. P. U. P. When the youthful Bullfinch was 
only seven years and two months old—thanks to his 
God-given genius and the tuition of Sir George Arbor 
[Our senior and venerable editor—Editors ‘* Musical 
and Industrial Encyclopedia of the Exact Arts”, he 
composed a concerto for oboe di caccia and four bas- 
soons. Later—just before this precocious lad’s de- 
mise—he utilized the theme of the second movement 
of this concerto as a motive for his patriotic anthem, 
‘‘God Bless Mrs. Fitz Herbert.” But his majesty 
George the Fourth [may God rest his soul—Editors 
‘‘ Musical and Industrial Encyclopedia of the Exact 
Arts’’] suppressed the composition, and the young 
composer died of croup and milk rash. A great 
career was thus suppressed, doubtless by the wise 
hand of Providence. [Heaven, not Rhode Island. 
—Editors ‘‘ Musical and Industrial Encyclopedia of 
the Exact Arts.”] 


* aa 
Now confess you have often waded through miles of 


tionary. And then itis sorefreshing to find something 
like this: ‘‘ Chopin, F. F., 1800-59. A French composer, 
whose aunt settled in Transylvania. Inventor of the 
jew's-harp and composer of Chopin’s D flat Minute 


Valse.” + 


With the musical story I feel that I am treading 
on more delicate soil. Many of my friends have 
written musical novels, and have I not in moods of 
madness essayed short stories—stories redundant 
with gloom and psychical catarrh? I met Albert 
Ward Morris McAllister Bagby the day he had put 
his pen to the last page of his musical novel about 
Weimar. He didn't like the title ‘‘ Fraulein Triu- 
merei,” which he had selected for it. I suggested 
‘* Miss Schweinerei,” but he was aghast. 

‘‘ No,” said he in his best Waldorf manner. ‘‘ No, 
but I will call it ‘‘ Miss Traumerei"; and thus was a 
book born. 


oo 


* 


x * 


Now just supposing, my dear Bagby, that my sug- 
gestion had been adopted, would not the following 
have been the result, instead of your delightful, 
idyllic story? 

* 
7 


MISS SCHWEINEREI. 


a 





By A. Morass BaGpipEs. 





A Weimar Tail. 

‘* Where the hell did you hide my shirts?” said the 
Meister, as he put a heavy foot on Karl’s neck. 

‘Oh, Meister,” tremblingly replied Karl, ‘I’ve 
been practising your sonata, und ich habe your draw- 
ers ganz vergessen.” 

‘* But, imbecile, | have looked in my bureau draw- 
ers, and they are not there,” Liszt said threaten- 
ingly. 

Karl, with a faint gleam of humor in his technic- 
haunted eye, retorted: ‘‘ What are not—the drawers 
or the bureau? Oh, help! Ach, Gott! bitte, Meis- 
ter; dont, don't!” and the poor wretch, bleeding 
from the mouth, rushed frantically from the room. 

The Meister had kicked Karl Bojum in the jaw. 


. 
* * 


It was one of Liszt’s gloomy days. The long salon 
was filled with awe, some furniture and two grand 
pianos. Friedheim and Ansorge, hidden behind the 
curtains, made faces at Amy Fay, who had been 
studying Czerny’s arrangement of the C major scale. 
When the Meister entered he only wore his Abbé’s 
collar! Of course he looked singular, but none of 
his pupils noticed it. His long Magyar locks floated 
in the breeze, and the air crackled and gleamed with 
his sardonic humor. Poor Bojum, poor, disgraced 
boy, sat in the corner weeping in slow tempo, his 
head covered by a baseball catcher’s mask. He was 
determined torun no more risks. Liszt surveyed the 
little band sternly. Then he swooped down on 
Adele. She wasa tiny, plump little thing that the 
boys had christened ‘‘ The Dumpling,” because she 
was so fond of Henselt and Dampfnudeln mit Kar- 
toffel glise. Adele could play octaves. She even 
played Bach fugues in octaves. ‘‘ Adele,” said Meis- 
ter, as he spit on the stove in true Paprika fashion, 


‘‘Adele, ma chere, spielen sie mon etude in F 
minor.” Liszt was a linguist. 
That is why he was such a favorite with the fair 
sex. * 
* + 


Adele trembled. ‘‘Aber meister,” she stuttered, 
‘‘Ich hab Katzenjammer.” 

‘‘Comment!” he screamed, throwing a heavy roll 
of music at her—a Brahms sonata in Pis-moll. ‘‘Com- 
ment vous-avez la malade deschats? Wie ist das fiir 
hoch,” and then he fell to beating the keyboard fran- 
tically, and then—oh, then—like a whisper falling 
from God's lips, there stole from the piano amurmur, 
which dripped, dripped, dropped down the corridors 
of our souls. Sweet bells were heard, sweet mystical 
bells, bells luscious as pomegranates; bells swooning 
with silvery, sensuous, subtle, sensitive, slumbrous, 
sentient sounds [oh what a great day for the sibil- 
ants!]. And we all fell on our knees, for we knew that 
the Meister was playing his Benediction dans Soli- 
tude de Haarlem, oder Warum er hat mir Gepumpt. 
When the dawn filtered through Friedheim, Ansorge 
and the curtains, then and then only did we arise 
from our genuflections. 

And Liszt slept. 


+ 
* * 


Of course Mr. Bagby will take no offense at the 
above, besides I believe it helps business to parody a 





that sort of biography, especially in Grove’s Dic- 








book. For fear, however, that he might be sensitive 
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on the subject I will undertake to burlesque my own 


decadent efforts. So here goes: 


om | * 
THE FATAL FUGUE. 





Who Stole the Parts ? 


As he played his eyes became more and more 
strabismic. 

Polyphonic were his optics. 

But Zida/ia never budged. 

Good reason why. 

Lidalia was drunk. 

Yet he played. 

Played the horses. 

Ah, what divine instruments! What joy at the 
coda; what joy when the backed instrument goes 
under the pole a winner by ahead! Hoop-la! 

Then joyous prestos are played. Concertos for 
birds, accompanied by many bottles and wreathed 
smiles and pouting wiles. 

But perhaps you have no technic? 

Alack, and alas! dark is the day when first and 
place are no more. Then sound the gong of despair, 
the timbrel of woe! 


Or, 


* 
* 7 


Lidalia finally awoke and cried for more. He came 
to her and gave herto drink. ‘‘I will play you,” he 
cried, ‘‘my new fugue in two parts.” 

Lidalia assented, but drowsily. 


* 
x - 


That's all. Of course she admired the composition. 


* 
* x 


But really it is very difficult to write a musical 
novel. The professional novelists who attempt this 
task have a lovely habit of writing: ‘‘ He strummed 
with one hand on the tuba, and as Chepin’s charming 
nocturne in R flat fell upon her ears it dissolved their 
wax, as does scented water the bite of the mosquito.” 

When professional musicians write novels the case 
becomes desperate—no style, no grace, no original- 
ity, no form. Perhaps all said and done the musical 
novel is to be written. Yet I itch to read one from 
the fulminating pen of the cleverest man among us 
all, Philip Hale, of Boston. Perhaps he may be per- 
suaded to give us a real vital musical novel some time, 
and then—well, then, stand from under ! 


oa 
. * 


Plaisir d'amour ne dure qu'un moment 
Chagrin d’amour dure toute la vie. 


* 
* * 


Even Paul Potter's Trilby found this so. 

But then he is more discreet as_to her past than the 
man who wrote the book. Trilby only posed for the 
altogether in the play, and that is why Littrebilli 
started for Florence. ' But he returned in time for the 


fall of the curtain. 
* 


* » 
The first act is too long, too talkative. Thesecond 
could be cut slightly, but itis more concise. The be- 


ginning of act third is filled with unimportant rep- 
etitions, its close very striking ; while the last act is 
again spun out of too feeble material, and the en- 
trance of M/me, Vinard at the very end a grave mis- 
take. To be quite frank, Mr. Potter has constructed 
avery theatric play, but considering the common- 
places of the story, its utter staleness and lack of 
action, he has done wonders. He has with surpass- 
ing tact avoided the sickly, sentimental atmosphere 
of Du Maurier’s sadly overrated novel, and has in- 
jected into its flaccid veins vim, vitality, verve, vigor. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Potter, however, has one very important trick 
of technic to master. Perhaps it should not be called 
a trick, for it concerns the presentation of character, 
the logical development of character, the building 
up of character by purely verbal means. In this the 
playwright has not shown the skill he displays in con- 
struction. In fact, his most loving care is for form 
rather than content, following in the footsteps of 
Scribe, Dumas, Sardou and the Gallic tribe generally. 
He might profitably study that school which aims, 
not to replace action by the word, but rather in 
utilizing every syllable, as a painter a tint. Thus 
nothing is wasted, every stroke adds a nuance, every 
word tells, and the character grows before our eyes. 
Iam aformalist. I admire construction, but believe 
in the picture being painted without waste of mate- 
rial. Mr. Potter confessedly takes great liberty with 


Du Maurier’s text, but surely he could draw for us 
Taffy, Man of Cockpen, Billee, Svengali, and Trilby 


-| together entertaining. 





in a more firm, more faithful and more economical 
manner. 

Why the waste spaces in act first and the inevitable 
echos in act second? We get the three musketeers 
of the brush in the first act, then some more of them 
in the next act. WhatI contend is that there is too 
much said of them and by them. The action of the 
play is not only retarded, but nothing is gained on 
the purely psychical side. 


* 
a” * 


This to me is the only grave defect of an otherwise 
admirable work. I say admirable advisedly as lam not 
judging Mr. Potter's dramatic adaptation by realistic 
standards. He frankly calls it melodrama, but then 
he is acknowledgely a modest man. Its genre is 
romantic melodrama, it is highly improbable and al- 
No problem is solved but 
that of spending an evening in an enjoyable manner. 
Mr. Potter belongs to no especial dramatic cult ; he be- 
lieves that the theatre is intended as a place of 
amusement. There is no denying this, and if you 
are an artificialist, not a humanist, in matters theatric, 
you will enjoy Trilby served according to the Potter- 
ian dramatic formula most heartily. I know that I 
did and I have been called Ibscene by a compact but 
ungrateful majority. 


a 
* * 


Go to the Garden Theatre, those of you that 
are yet doubting Thomases; Mr. Potter will pull his 
dramatic wool over your eyes ina surprisingly sup- 
ple style, and presently you sit up in your stall and 
peer fearfully at these awful staring eyeballs of 
Svengali. With the character of the hypnotizing 
musician the dramatist has been the most successful. 
Vigorous, clean cut and almost life-like is this lime 
light bogie man musician, this puppet full of the gall 
and bitterness of Du Maurier prejudice against the 
Jew. Of course Svengali never existed. Genius and 
madness may be allied according to Lombroso, but 
genius and dirt are not so often twain as some would 
have us believe. Unless some new Nordau of the 
gutter, some new ferreter of the human mud, proves 
to me that talent and hatred of soap are allied, I will 
continue to cherish the conviction that Svengali was 
either clean or else a bad musician. 


* 
* * 


The mesmerizing and the death of this crafty 
scoundrel are well handled. Mr. Lackaye wasat his 
best in the part. I cannot truthfully aver that his 
laugh was as shuddersome as I expected from the 
Boston press accounts. But as Boston only smiles, 
any laugh must shock its cultured midriff. 


* 
* * 


Virginia Harned was not one whit a disappoint- 
ment. Acquainted as we are with this actress’ men- 
tal and physical equipment, her portrayment of 
Trilby—whose feet ne’er were parted except by love 
—was satisfactory. She doesn’t in the least look like 
the queer, mannish, freakish type of young woman 
Du Maurier is fond of drawing. .To be a Duchess of 
Towers ora Trilby O’Ferrall a woman must be as 
tall as a life guardsman, own a pair of Corbett shoul- 
ders, havea slanting bust, narrow, boyish hips, about 
two yards of legs, and feet which are perfection, con- 
sequently thoroughly out of place on her legs. Come, 
come, brethren in art, let us be sane on this Trilby 
type. It is not as eerie, but is it not quite as gro- 
tesque as any of Aubrey Beardsley’s curved night- 


mares? ® 
* 5 


Miss Harned is a young woman very much in love 
with Little Billee. She makes up her mind to sacrifice 
him, but Mr. Potter doesn’t allow her a chance to 
change her mind, for Svenga/t mesmerizes her, and 
the fatal letter of renunciation is written to Ail/ee. A 
delicate question is raised here. If Svengali had not 
found her mind filled with this idea of renunciation, 
would his suggestion by means of hypnotism have 
been sufficient of itself to force her to write the letter ? 
This is something only a Morel, a Charcot, a Binet 
could decide. But to return to my charming mouton, 
Miss Harned. Perhaps the cult of the Trilbyites, a 
cult that is fast forcing the Ibsenites to the wall of 
despair, may not admire her face, figure and meth 
ods, but she played very well, and if her death scene 
was conventional, I can but confess that most stage 
ladies die at about the same tempo and in the same 
key. The cause of her death was not improbable. 
Mr. Lackaye’s make-up might easily provoke death 
by fright, and 77i/by was a nervous, impressionable 
creature, in spite of her feet. 





But it is all said and done a man’s play, therefore 
a play for women to go mad about. The men with- 
out exception are excellent. I never saw so well 
cast a play, such fidelity in make-up, and I must also 
admire the stage management. Big Burr McIntosh 
as Zaf/y, honest John Glendenning as the Zaird and 
little Alfred Hickman as Si//ee. Where could you * 
find three men to better fit the parts? O cunning 
Paul of the tribe of Potter ! 

* - - 

Perhaps the first night’s enjoyment of the men may 
blind the playwright to the obvious tediousness of 
his early acts. I hope sober reflection will put spec- 
tacles on his imagination. Then the defects I speak 
of may be remedied. 


* 
* * 

And wasn’t Leo Dietrichstein delightful? His 
characteristic little exclamation has captured the 
town. ‘He is an artist in miniature effects. Zou-Zou 
is an omelet souffle in scarlet, yet this clever actor's 
touch never fails him. Gecko, Mr. Gibbs, looked the 
part, but his accent is composite, and then he should 
be more careful in his up-bow and down-bow while 
playing his violin. Mr. Lackaye certainly may be 
commended for his pianistic pantomine. Mr. Gecko 
Gibbs should be more careful to the music cues of 
his confrére in the wings. 

* : * 

Cottrelly was as usual all that could be desired in her 
part, and Messrs. Gisiko and Walton must be compli- 
mented. Rosa Rand was a very real J/rs. Bagot, and 
the fun and frolic in the atelier were wonderfully done, 


a 
x - 


Now as to the music—Mr. Palmer and Mr. Potter. 
Couldn’t Du Maurier have been followed absolutely ? 
As a play music plays a very important réle. Why 
shouldn't we get the A flat impromptu on the piano 
instead of a ridiculous entr’acte orchestral version? 
If Ben Bolt, why not the Rosamunde music, or at 
least one verse of ‘‘ Au clair de la lune”? 

Mary Louise Clary, who was the vocal 77i/éy in 
the wings, sang Ben Bolt in her deepest and most 
luscious tones. Do you know, I would fancy see- 
ing her in 7rz/6y costume. She has height, her eyes 
are 7rilby eyes, and altogether she would fill the eye. 
But Miss Clary should sing more. Her audiences 
like her velvety voice, and Ben Bolt does not suffice. 
Personally Iam free to confess that I consider the 
words and music of this song the veriest rubbish. 


* 
oa * 


Let me, however, bid farewell to the subject ; only 
remember that if you miss Trilby at the Garden 
Theatre you had better not read the book. 

The play's the thing, after all. 


* 
+ * 


What’s this! Iraneaus Stevenson poking irony at 
Wagner! I suppose now that Wagner is so firmly 
seated on his throne among the immortals that he 
can stand the fun. But there was a time -an awful 
time—in Gotham when to whisper that Wagner was 
not a member of the Trinity, or at least a second off- 
spring of the Holy Ghost, meant simply artistic dam- 
nation. Mr. Stevenson, who has been sick—so sick 
that-he had a whiff from death’s back door—is once 
mort in the arena with his accustomed wits and a 
formidable pair of crutches. Therefore, I sha’n’t say 
too much about his heretical fling at Wagner, but 
just publish it as I found it in the last issue of the 
Independent. Hete it is: 

‘*Is there a connection, zoological or sentimental, 
between elephants and Wagner's music? This isa 
query that might elude solution even by a Schopen- 
hauer, and can properly be discussed by Mr. Nordau 
in a new volume of analysis. But whatever sugges- 
tions of an ethical or esthetic kind may be lurking in 
it, one thing is certain—that Barnum’s circus is in 
town, and that each time the elephant cortége noise- 
lessly, ponderously, invades the rings for pachyder- 
matous performance, the attentive band promptly 
strikes up the Flying Dutchman overture in a rather 
knowing way, and plays a lusty Wagnerian accom- 
paniment to the clumsy obedience of the big brutes. 
It may be merely the bandmaster’s catholic taste or 
his humor. Or perhaps one of the elephants likes 
Wagner, and the selection is ‘‘requested.” Perhaps, 
in fact, the requesting elephant is he (or she) that 
rings the dinner bell with such brio, composing an 
improvised motif remotely akin to the tinkling ac- 
centuation of the fire-music, closing The Valkyr. 
The elephant is intelligent. True, his opportunities 
for Wagnerian or other artistic cultivation seem a bit 
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limited ; but it is obvious that he has ears, and why 
should not any elephant with ears have contracted 
sonorous Wagnerism like any auricular fad or mal- 
ady? Tobe sure, Wagner has not openly included 
the elephant in his Nibelungen menagerie. 

‘‘ Fafner the Dragon, Grane, the horse, Adberich as 
serpent and toad, the Forest Bird, Siegfried’s lively 
young bear, all are graced with Nibelungen Ring 
references ; and perhaps those Rhine nymphs, after 
all, were half fish. Elephant is there none. But, on 
reflection, we incline to believe it very likely that 
Briinnhilde alludes to this unkind neglect and want 
when she emits so emphatically that forceful ‘ Kein 
And'rer’ in one of the paragraphs of her raving over 
Siegfried’s murder. She meant ‘ Kein Elefant '"—but 
is distraught, and her tongue slips, poor lady! 

‘The more we think of the matter the more we 
feel that the educated elephants of the only Greatest 
Show know this to be true; and that they have had 
a word to say to the bandmaster lest Wagner be un- 
gratefully treated by them as a class. And they 
would have preferred the Brinnhi/de scene, with the 
great compliment, or confession, or regret latent in 
it. They know what should be and is there. But 
they realize that the average circus public will not 
relish that episode from the Dusk of the Gods as 
well as the Dutchman's dissonant theme of eternal 
unrest (typifying, too, the perpetual movement of an 
elephant’s head) and the rhythmic Steuermann 
Komm ; so they are discreet rather than propagan- 
dic. Werespect their sagacity cordially, and more 
shrewdly than ever we suspect that a great deal of 
the music of Wagner's music dramas, including whole 
pages of Tristan and Isolde, is music—for elephants. 
Tout s’explique ! , 

* * 

I promise you that I will never attempt to be ironic 
again. I wrote of last week about the exquisite humor 
of Mr. Riter Fitzgerald, a celebrated writer on musi- 
cal topics, residing in the City of Brotherly Catfish 
and Waffles on the banks of the Delaware and Schuy]l- 
kill. I insisted that Mr. Fitzgerald was only funny 
in his paper when he attempted to write of Wagner 
seriously. To prove it I quoted some dark sayings 
about Tristan, Isolde and Tannhduser beer. But I 
was evidently misunderstood. Read the following 
letter—a genuine one—just fresh from Philadelphia. 


: PHILADELPHIA, April 17, 1895. 
Mr. Editor 
In the last issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER we see that you take 
notice of a criticism on German opera by one Riter Fitzgerald, of the 
Philadeiphia /tem 
As you evidently do not seem to be thoroughly posted on this mat- 
ter, allow us to say, for the sake of the good name and fair musical 
reputation of our city, that its people never take Mr. Fitzgerald se- 
riously, for he has long since paraded before the public as a sort of 
“ musical clown,”’ and as such has attracted attention to himself and 
has afforded a great deal of amusement to the musical profession of 
our city. His paper has become universally known by the nick- 
name of “ The Bladder,” and people read it only for the fun there 
$in it 
Yes, Fitzy Fitz, he “ knows it all,”’ 
He is our *‘ music critic,” 
He is the * boy ” with “lots of gall,” 
None else with him are “in it.” 
(Signed) SEVERAL MUSICIANS FROM THE GERMANIA 


ORCHESTRA. 








National Symphony Orchestra. 
“ INSIDERABLE interest is being manifested in 


musical circles in the formation of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Ross Jungnickel, 
which will be heard in May at the Madison Square Garden 
Promenade Concerts. 

The orchestra will consist of seventy of the most promi- 
nent musicians in the city, and as Mr. Jungnickel is known 
to be an energetic worker in a business sense, besides a 
very capable conductor—two qualifications seldom found 
concentrated in one musician—this new orchestra promises 
to become an important factor in the city’s musical devel- 
opment. Mr. Jungnickel has already under advisement a 
series of symphony concerts to be given next season. 

Jessie Shay.—A complimentary musicale was given at 
the Hotel Waldorf on April 17, when the young pianist 
Jessie Shay played Mendelssohn’s trio, op. 49, with Gerald- 
ine Morgan and Anton Hegner. Her solo number, Pesther 
Carneval, Rhapsodie Hongroise No. , by Liszt, was played 
in splendid style, eliciting well-merited applause. 

Mrs. Dyett’s Music.—Mrs. Arthur Dyett, whose soirée 
musicales were counted among the most interesting of the 
past three or four seasons, has composed some really beau- 
tiful music, quite Arabic in its character, for the song en- 
titled The Coquette, the words of which are by Miss Clara 
Bellinger Green. The music truthfully interprets the 
story and ‘‘flirts” in a fascinating manner throughout. 
Mrs. Dyett has also set to music the words entitled If I 
Love You, by Mr. James Clarence Harvey. Both compo- 





HE LIFE OF MAN, an oratorio for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, by J. C. D. Parker, was pro- 
duced for the first time by the Handel and Haydn 


Society in Music Hall, the 14th. Mr. Zerrahn was 
the conductor. The solo parts were sung by Miss Eliza- 
beth Hamlin, Miss Lena Little, Miss Jennie M. Crocker, 
Messrs. Geo. J. Parker, Max Heinrich. Thomas E. Johnson 
and Myron W. Whitney, Jr. 

Performances are only fora night, and unless they are 
of extraordinary merit they pass from the memory. The 
work remains to be admired or neglected by the genera- 
tions tocome. The perfomance of last Sunday evening 
does not call for extended comment. The singing of the 
chorus was generally satisfactory. Of the solo singers, Mr. 
Geo. J. Parker was excellent, artistic as ever in conception 
and in the carrying of it out. Little that would be agree- 
able can be said of Miss Hamlin, Miss Little and Mr. Hein- 
rich. They were either not in voice or not in the vein. 

Mr. J. C. D. Parker was appointed organist of the 
Hindel and Haydn Society September 25, 1857. He suc- 
ceeded Mr. Mueller, who went to Albany. Mr. Parker, on 
account of ‘‘ pressure of manifold professional duties,” re- 
signed the position in October, 1859, when Mr. Leng, who 
is now the organist of the society, was chosen in his place. 
The late John S. Dwight thus spoke of Mr. Parker: “A 
young Bostonian of high connections and of liberal culture, 
a Harvard graduate of 1848, in whom the love of music pre- 
vailed over professional tastes and interests (he studied law 
awhile), and drew him to Leipsic, where he availed himself 
of every means to make himself a sound musician, both in 
theory and practice, as interpreting performer and com- 
poser ; always a very quiet modest gentleman, full of zeal 
for art and constantly improving.” Mr. Parker was for 
many years organist of Trinity Church, until he was suc- 
ceeded, after a short interregnum, by Mr. H. W. Parker. 
He has written much church music, the Redemption Hymn 
and St. John, and has edited standard piano studies and, I 
think, some theoretical books. 

Now, for some years Mr. Parker has kept himself aloof 
from modern music. He is seldom, if ever, seen in the 
concert hall or opera house. Ido not think it is unfair to 
him to say that so far as he is concerned music died with 
Mendelssohn. 

Here enters paradox. This quiet,*courteous, ultra-con- 
servative, deeply religious gentleman has written music in 
The Life of Man that smacks of comic opera and is 
irreligious. 

There is a long overture, built largely on thematic ma- 
terial of the work that follows. The first theme of the al- 
legro may or may not be known as the Sin motive. Some 
say that itis. The composer himself makes nosign. The 
overture is thoroughly amiable music. The first subject 
treated in the main work is the Creation. Tenor recitative 
and chorus announce the formation of man from the dust 
of the ground. To me the most successful passages of the 
oratorio are ‘‘And man became a living soul.” They are 
simple enough, but they produce an effect. After a chorus, 
‘‘O Lord, how excellent is thy nane,” that is conventional 
and scholastic, there is a quartet, ‘‘ What is man?” without 
particular distinction, and a tenor solo, ‘‘ He hath showed 
thee, O man! what is good,” brings the close. This solo is 
uninteresting and it lies.high. Indeed, Mr. Ben Davies, 
who had been engaged to sing the part, sent his regrets 
rather late in the day, saying that the tenor part was for 
the most part above the working tones of his voice. 

After the Creation, the Fall. The voice of the Lord is 
expressed by female voices, and Adam is a bass and Eve 
asoprano. Here again is the established order of things. 
Eve does not taunt Adam with his unhappy experiences 
with Zz//th, his first wife, and no serpent appears in real- 
istic fashion. The oratorio was written before the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ The Book of Genesis,” edited by ‘‘ The London 
Sisterhood of Advanced Women,” who praise Eve for hav- 
ing eaten the apple, and point that Satan did not tempt 
her with an array of silks, satin and “ sich,” but with an 
offer of knowledge, ‘‘ man being of such a lethargic, grov- 
eling nature that a similar lofty ambition never entered 
his mind.” Nobody in these days should write music about 
the Fall without first mastering the articles ‘‘ Adam ” and 
‘‘Eve” in the dictionary of the ingenious Mr. Bayle, and 
pondering thoughtfully Beverland’s treatise on Original 
Sin. 


The next section is entitled Promise of Restoration. It 





sitions will be published. 











is a pleasing chorus that reminds one of the Gounod of 
English church anthems. This is perhaps the most charm- 
ing movement of the whole work. The Expulsion from 
Paradise is pedagogic rather than dramatic. 

Murder! Now of course is there opportunity for the 
composer to drink hot blood. There is an attempt at 
dramatic writing, and the effect is as follows : Somebody, 
Abel in all likelihood, plays an oboe in 6-8 time. Cain 
comes along and cannot endure the bitter-sweet tones. 
He slays him to the accompaniment of the Sin motive. 
The Lord asks ‘‘ What has thou done?” in 3-4 lively tempo. 
An alto says ‘‘ Their feet run to evil”; the Lord keeps 
asking ‘‘ What hast thou done?”—and all this with a fre- 
quent use of pizzicato, so that the number reminds one of a 
scherzino of alleged piquancy. This music is not churchly, 
it is not truly dramatic. 

Idolatry begins with a species of patrol in which local 
color is sought, and not wholly without success. The chorus 
sings, ‘‘ These by thy gods, OlIsrael,” and there is ever 
present the wild march or its suggestion. A/oses rebukes 
and prays, and you keep hearing the tum, tum, tum-ti-ti 
tum of the march. This number has undeniably a certain 
effect, and the operetta character of the march is not in- 
congruous. 

Part Il. includes Blasphemy, Rejection of Christ, Resur- 
rection, Pentecost, Church Militant and Church Tri- 
umphant. For the most part the music is not in keeping 
with the spirit of the text. At times it seems flippant, an 
incredible statement to auyone who knows Mr. Parker, 
The themes that at first tell of the sufferings of Christ are 
sentimental, as in ‘‘ Christ also suffered for us.” ‘* Whois this 
that cometh,” sopraro solo and chorus, was applauded 
loudly last Sunday night, and yet the music would not be 
out of place as a finale to a scene in an operetta. 

The Church Militant was also loudly applauded, espe- 
cially by the chorus, which here rested from its labors, for 
the number is a septet, although the seventh voice enters 
To me this music is frankly irreligious. 
They are words of Oriental symbol- 
‘* To him that overcometh will 
I give to eat of the tree of life,” &c. How are these words 
set? To a jaunty tune, 2-4 ‘‘non troppo lento.” It is 
comic opera music, that suggests no deep religious con- 
templation, inspires no solemn musical thought. Each 
voice takes up the tripping tune, and all goes merrily. I 
cannot understand how Mr. Parker persuaded himself that 
these musical robes were of sacerdotal character. 

In fact the whole work isa mystery. Here is a man of 
severe training and almost austere religious thought, who 
writes music that is often absolutely at variance with the 
intensely sacred nature of the text. It is true that the 
work may be popular at music festivals, for there is fluent 
melody, there is little to perplex a chorus (the music is 
homophonous, rather than polyphonous), and there is a 
certain go that will please the unreflecting. 


only near the end. 
What are the words? 
ism, of sublime mysticism. 


* 
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Miss Antoinette Szumowska gave piano recitals in Music 
Hall the evening of the 18th and the afternoon of the 20th. 
The chief pieces played by her were Beethoven’s sonatas, 
op. 109 and op. 31, No. 3; Schumann’s Carnaval and Papil- 
lons, and Chopin's B minor sonata. She also played pieces 
by Haydn, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Paderewski, Chopin 
and Liszt. 

I should prefer to hear Miss Szumowska in a smaller 
room. In Music Hall she is apparently far from the 
audience, and it seems to me that she is a pianist who, for 
the full display of her talents, must establish at once inti- 
mate relations with her hearers. She seems to be of highly 
nervous temperament, and possibly for this reason the 
rhythm occasionally escapes her, as it did to the serious in- 
jury of a mazurka by Chopin. 

Her playing of Beethoven's music was unsatisfactory. I 
admit that much cant is talked about ‘' the spirit of Beetho- 
ven,” but surely the sonatas of Beethoven above mentioned 
should not sound as though they were études by Chopin or 
variations by Haydn. It was not given to everyone to go 
to Corinth ; it is not given to everyone to play Beethoven. 
I do not object to Miss Szumowska because her playing of 
Beethoven seems to me superficial and without grasp or 
comprehension. Let us be fantastical. It is doubtful 
whether a real, lovable woman should play Beethoven’s 
music so as to satisfy the most exacting. Think of living 
with a woman whois honest in her love for Bach, to the ex- 
clusion of other composers! Her household would no 
doubt be in order. Meals would be served punctually. 


Even the janitor would be respectful to her. But would 
not her caress be almost formal? Would not her very 
bodily architecture assume Gothic proportions? Pade- 


rewski, the androgynous Paderewski, did strange things 
unto the sonatas of Beethoven. There are enthusiasts, I 
understand, who claim that Beethoven was a Pole and can 
only be interpreted by a Pole. Miss Szumowska learned 
her Beethoven from Paderewski, not from Beethoven. 
Now her touch is a delight, her technic is clear and a joy, 
her use of the pedals is skillful and she often gives unalloyed 
pleasure. She seems, however to be deficient in breadth 
and depth, and I confess I have not yet heard her strike 
the note of passion. She is apt tocolor in minature. She 
is not daring with her whites and blacks. She has the 





nuances in blue and green. She loves the twilight, the 
darkened room. Candles are to her more congenial than 
the sun ; musk is sweeter than the sea turn or the breath 
of the pine woods. An amiable, refined, modest, almost 
shrinking pianist, she dwells far, far from her Amazonian 
sisters, who delight in the thunder and in the smoking 
keys. They stun her; they pain her. Their passion is to 
her as the brutality of strong health. Their perfume is to 
her acrid. Yet for all these sisters there is a time and an 
opportunity. If Miss Aus der Ohe rejoices in her might 
when the orchestra declaims that great introduction to the 
Tschaikowsky concerto and the audience recognizes the 
presence of Force, so too there is eminent fitness and 
consequent delight when Miss Szumowska colors the varia- 
tions by Haydn or Paderewski. 


* 
° * 


The program of the twenty-third Symphony concert, 
given last night in Music Hall under the reign of Emil 
Paur, was as follows: 


Overture to the Water Carrier..........cscccccscccccsovneces Cherubini 
Air, As When the Dove, from Acis and Galatea............++0+ Handel 
(Additional accompaniments by Otto Dresel.) 
Symphonic Poem No. 4, La Jeunesse d’Hercule........... Saint-Saéns 
Concert aria, Vineta, op. 80............scccecsevessess Vincenz Lachner 
(First Time.) 

Symphony No. 4, in D mimor...........c0.ssseeeeeeeeeeeeess SCHUMANN 


I have tried hard to believe that tradition was right and 
that Cherubini's overture to the Water Carrier is one of the 
great overtures of the world; but is it as large, noble, 
classically serene as his overture to Anacreon? It was not 
the fault of the performance last evening ; the work was 
finely played ; but somehow there was the consciousness of a 
wig. The hearer thought of Cherubini the pedagogue. A 
still, small voice kept whispering ‘‘ No, no; this music is 
admirably made; the thought is lofty; the language is 
carefully chosen; the instrumental dress is dignified ; 
but, own up, you are not moved; there is no deep im- 
pression.” ‘This, no doubt is all wrong. Tradition must 
be right. Yet listening to the Water Carrier, I kept think- 
ing of Anacreon. 

Nor to me at least is La Jeunesse d’Hercule the most 
spontaneous, most authoritative of the symphonic poems of 
Saint-Saéns. Mr. Paur, perhaps remembering that he was 
in Boston, seemed to be a little shy in enforcing the claims 
of Pleasure. He sided strongly with Virtue. ‘The nymphs 
and bacchantes were saying: ‘‘Only give us a chance ; 
you do not let us appeal with all our strength to the young 
man.” Mr. Paur did not let go of the reins. There was 
hardly enough abandon. A prudent man, he was on the 
side of law and order. 

The second movement and the third movement of the 
symphony were played delightfully. The first movement 
was less pleasing. The performance was not elastic. It 
was cut and dried. It was monochromatic. Its strength 
seemed harshness. Poetic passages were on the bed of 
Procrustes. They were sawed honestly and with hard 
work, as for a woodpile. 

Miss Caroline Clarke has improved in certain respects 
since I heard her at the last Worcester Festival. She is not 
so much given to unmeaning explosions; her attack is 
firmer. Her upper tones are still a little cloudy, and last 
evening her intonation was not invariably pure. She sang 
the aria by Lachner with breadth and with considerable in- 
tensity of feeling. Her handling of the phrase was often 
admirable. The voice itself is a fine organ, rich and full, 
ample in range. 

Miss Clarke did not make much out of the air by Handel. 
The late Otto Dresel, regarded during his lifetime by his 
friends as the fons et origo of all knowledge pertaining to 
Bach and Handel, wrote, in all sincerity no doubt, addi- 
tional accompaniments to this air. These accompaniments 
are anachronistic, thick, injurious to the singer. It was the 
fashion in Hiindel’s day for Italian composers—and so far 
as the aria is concerned Handel was an Italian— even when 
they were giants in counterpoint, to court simplicity of ac- 
companiment that the singer might fully display art. These 
accompaniments often sound thin to our surfeitedears. In 
the case of an unfigured continuo, serious problems present 
themselves. With all deference to the memory of the late 
Otto Dresel, he was not fortunate in his attempts at resto- 
ration and improvement. The airs by Handel are architec- 
tural music, to use the jargon of the new school ; the out- 
lines are simple, well defined. They do not brook such 
tinkering as that done in a spirit of piety by Mr. Dresel. 

It is the fashion to say that Hiéindel or Bach, as the case 
may be, ‘‘ had he been present, would.have been surprised, 
astonished and delighted.” This reminds me of the 
diabolically clever reviews of the Bach Fe tival in London, 
published lately in the Pa// Mall Gazette. ‘‘ The mere 
organ, sings our rhapsodist, would have struck him dumb 
when he remembered his Leipsic*‘ Kist o’ Whistles.’ Why, 
so he would be surprised and astonished to see the under- 
ground railway, the telegraph v ire ora common hansom cab. 
Such an argument goes nowhere; it is simply an appeal 
to modern vanity. Bach knew quite well how his music 


should be played and sung. The composition of it was a 
much more wonderful fact than the conditions of its per- 
formance at the Queen's Hall; and, in a word, Bach needs 


no patronage.” 
Apropos of the Pa// Mall Gazette, 1 am sure that this 
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review of a late appearance of Patti will cheer the cockles 
of your heart; at any rate I risk the venture. It is from the 
Pali Mali of April 4: 

Last night gave @ golden hour to the Philharmonic Society, at the 
third concert of whose eighty-third season Mme. Adelina Patti, to the 
tune of enthusiastic applause, sang Una voce poco fa and Voi che 
sapete, was decorated with the gold medal of the society, and fin- 
ished an emotional episode by singing Home, Sweet Home! before a 
breathless and demoralized house. Her peculiar command over the 
forms of Italian opera enabled her with ease to out-Rossini Rossini ; 
she took the song between her teeth and shook it with a vigor and 
determination that were no less peculiar than remarkable. Ah! if 
only one had been a grandfather or even an elderly uncle, who knows 
what oceans of delight the diva would have poured upon one’s spirit? 
Her singing of Voi che sapete was a very different thing. 

One respects Mozart and sings him, where one plays with Rossini 
as with a child; with the result that Madame Patti’s long liquid notes 
in that most perfect of melodies were singularly beautiful to hear ; 
she alone could have sung it quite so. And yet, to speak seriously, 
it was an unequal performance, Mozart, with an enormous tradition, 
an unconquerable convention at his side, yet wrote, in this song, a 
divinely fresh and fair melody; Patti, resting upon the same tradi- 
tion, at times gave us Mozart in his newness, at times—the tradition. 
A gentleman, in a speech of incoherent eloquence, decorated her 
with the: gold medal; and then she sang Home, Sweet Home. 
Two little orchestral pieces of quite unexpected poverty, by Sir A. 
Mackenzie, were performed for the first time; they are based, it 
seems, upon old Scottish airs, and they sounded more like circus 
music—with the pauses for jumps included—than the compositions 
of a really sincere musician. 

When will Sir A. Mackenzie forget this painful and unremunerative 
atrraction for * national”’ music? We expect nothing from him un- 
til he does forget it. Beethoven's overture (No. 3), Leonora, Schu- 
mann’s concerto for piano and orchestra and Brahms’ second sym- 
phony were also included in the program of the most curious concert 
of this season. We are not sure if concert is quite the right name 


for it. 
Puitie HALE. 


Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, April 20, 1895. j 

Next week the music festival at New Bedford, Mass., will 
attract many musicians, as a number of well-known sing. 
ers will be heard. 

Miss Effie Douglas Putnam, of Flint, Mich., who recently 
made a successful début in Paris, where she has been study- 
ing the harp for some time, is well known in Boston, hav- 
ing many warm friends here. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson leaves this week on a lecture tour to 
Nashua, N. H., London and Ottawa, Canada. Music in 
Shakespeare will be the subject of one of his lectures 
Upon his return there will be a course of three lectures at 
the New England Conservatory of Music upon Wagner and 
His Theories. 

The spring term of the New England Conservatory of 
Music began on the 18th inst. and ends June 27. All the 
classes are crowded, many new pupils having arrived for 
this term, while there have been few withdrawals. 

There will be a faculty recital of the Joseph Emile Daude- 
lin School on Tuesday afternoon by Mr. C. L. Staats, 
assisted by Miss Jessie M. Downer, piano; Mr. Claude 
Fisher, violin; Mr. Wulf Fries, violoncello ; Mr. G. B. Van 
Santvoord, flute; Mr. F. Muller, oboe, and Miss Jenny 
Corea, soprano. 

The program is a short one, but includes a grand trio on 
airs from Zampa, by Kalliwoda ; romance and polacca, ded- 
icated to Mr. Staats, by Edwards, and a caprice on Danish 
and Russian airs, by Saint-Saéns, all of which will be 
played for the first time, the one by Saint-Saéns never hav- 
ing been performed in America before. 

After the performance the chorus was called out repeat- 
edly. 

The Boston 7raveler says: 

‘*As they say in the theatrical profession, ‘ There is 
many a slip 'twixt the dipper and the top lip,’ and this very 
slip might have occurred to Mr. Berthald of the comic 
opera company at Castle Square Theatre had Mr. Dam- 
rosch delayed for one or two minutes his departure for the 
Victoria Hotel to get Alvary to sing Lohengrin when Mr. 
Rothmuhl was obliged at the last moment to relinquish the 
part because of indisposition. It seems that Mr. Tiferro 
was at the opera that night when Mr. Damrosch came be- 
fore the curtain to explain the delay in not beginning on 
time and announced the necessity of finding another 
Lohengrin. As soon as Mr. Damrosch’s speech was fin- 
ished Mr. Tiferro rushed around to the stage to offer his 
services, but Mr. Damrosch had just the minute before de- 
parted in acarriage. He knew that he could not induce 
Alvary to sing and finally got Mr. Berthald. Had not 
the ‘slip ’ occurred to Mr. Tiferro the audience would have 
been delayed but fora few minutes, and then would have 
been pleasantly surprised in the able manner that Mr. 
Tiferro would have acted and sung the part of Lohengrin. 
Mr. Tiferro has sung Lohengrin many times in Germany, 
and so lately at Weisbaden that it was fresh in his mind. 
Those who heard this capable artist sing the Love Song 
from the Walkiire at his concert given lately in this city 
know surely that he would have proved a success had he 
assumed the role of Lohengrin. Mr. Tiferro has just the 
stature for the part, the voice and the experience. Al- 
though Mr. Tiferro is a German his yocal training has been 
exclusively in Italy, where, as in Germany, he has a 
fine reputation as an operatic singer. 

Mrs. Richard Blackmore, Jr., will sing for the Sunday 
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Club at Manchester, N. H., in a special vesper service 
on the 28th inst. 

Miss Clara E. Munger sails for Europe on May 29. Her 
work here ends on May 25, and she is off at once for the 
long summer vacation she always spends in Europe. This 
year she will be accompanied by her niece, Miss Marion 
Munger, and Miss Aline Greenwood. ‘lhe party will make 
quite a stay in Paris. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood, the pianist, who is just now 
playing with the Boston Festival Orchestra, was in town 
Thursday and was met by several of his old friends at the 
rooms of Mason & Hamlin on Boylston street. 


More Roughness for Howard. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

HAVE followed, as an outsider may, with a 
] mixture of amusement and indignation, the struggles 
for notoriety of an erratic individual who signs himself 
John Howard. It seems that several people of more or less 
distinction have lately taken this personage to task. If you 
will of your courtesy allow me the necessary space in your 
columns I would be glad to add a little word to theirs. 

In one sense I regard it as a pity that anyone should raise 
a voice against Mr. Howard, for it is evident that his chief 
aim is to attract public attention and make himself conspicu- 
ous at any cost, and in provoking the voice of controversy 
this aim becomes in a measure accomplished. It is not, 
however, in a spirit of controversy that I approach the sub- 
ject. I have no desire to raise argument or dispute. But 
I think that there is a large body of people in our country 
whose opinions, in one aspect of this matter, should be 
represented, and I take it upon myself to enter protest on 
their behalf. It is not in the interest of music or vocai 
science that I wish to speak, though I am a lover of the one 
and a believer in the other. My motive is entirely one of 
patriotic pride, and my protest is made for the honor of 
American manhood. 

Mr. Howard says he is an American. He claims the 
recognition of the American people for his vocal method 
largely upon this plea, and he appears to think that he 
raises his bid to popular favor by a rude and ungentlemanly 
attitude toward the foreigners of his profession, and by an 
insulting manner of addressing them and alluding to them. 
In this idea he is mistaken. I am an American of the 
Americans, as much as ancestry on both sides of my family, 
dating from the middle of the seventeenth century, can 
make me. In love and honor for my country I yield to 
none of her sons. I admire the peculiarly American talents 
of my countrymen, and take pride in their inventive genius. 
But withal I must remind Mr. Howard that justice is more 
expedient than sentiment, and that in the matter of music, 
and more especially of the vocal art, it is a widely acknowl- 
edged fact that we Americans owe all we know to the in- 
struction and guidance of foreigners. 

But for the help that has come to us from European 
shores American music would be in a very backward state 
indeed. Foreigners have been the best teachers in our 
conservatories ; they have brought out our débutants, they 
have formed our symphony societies, they have proved our 
most efficient conductors, and they are the soul of all our 
musical enterprises. Generally speaking, our foreign musi- 
cians have exhibited good sentiments toward the land of 
their adoption and have identified themselves with the in- 
terests of America and native-born Americans. 

It is my opinion, and is, I am convinced, the opinion of 
any true and manly son of the soil, that it is inexpressibly 
poor taste, prompted by boorish instincts of ingratitude, for 
any American to array himself against those who have so 
manifestly been our first and ablest guides. The desire to 
profit by our neighbor's assistance, and to excel him in our 
turn, is only a praiseworthy ambition ; but he is no better 
than a cur who snaps at the hand that has led him to 
success. 

If Mr. John Howard thinks that he has discovered a 
clearer and better way of explaining vocal science to our 
people than the ways hitherto in vogue let him establish 
his method in a lawful and gentlemanly manner, and he will 
not fail to receive in due time all the recognition from his 
countrymen which his method may merit. But let him not 
deceive himself with the idea that he appeals to American 
spirit and American patronage by insulting language 
toward worthy foreign teachers, whom he styles ‘‘ immi- 
grants” and ‘‘importees.” Such an attitude and such un- 
generous expressions are at utter variance with the best 
American sentiment, custom and tradition. 

In adopting them Mr. Howard presents himself asa sin- 
gularly offensive specimen of a limited class in America, 
which reflects very little of the genuine feelings of this 
country and renders very poor service to it, while it is be- 
coming obnoxious to outsiders. The question might be 
raised, What were our own forefathers ? and the answer must 
assuredly be, If not Indians or monkeys, they were ‘* immi- 
grants” and ‘‘importees.” What right, then, have we to 
cast stones at immigrants of later date, providing they be 
law abiding American citizens? 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped that whenever the vocal 
method appears that is to shine as a type of superior 
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American musical ability and study it will be in the gift 
and under the direction of a worthy type of the true Ameri- 
can spirit of broadmindedness, justice and kind hearted 
J. H. Austin, 


courtesy. 
Washington Bridge, N. Y. 
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man has somewhere in memory pic- 


VERY 
E tures that come vividly before his mind's eye, sum- 
moned perhaps at will, perhaps by a chance word, by some 
feature of an alien landscape, by an odor, by a few notes of 
music—in short, by any one of the things, tangible or in- 
tangible, that serve mysteriously to link the past and 
present in the individual mind. One of a company listen- 
ing to an excellent fiddler the other night suddenly found 
that by some unguessed principle of association the music 
was calling up half-forgotten scenes. Doubtless in the 
case of many others present memory was busy while the 
music sounded. Here are some of the things that came 
before the listener in question : 

The lights of the room where the audience sat were shin- 
ing in his eyes, but what he saw was not there. Only a 
shrouded sky of a sultry June night after a storm, with 
uneasy mutters of withdrawing thunders in the air, drops 
still falling from the dense foliage of the trees, and here 
and there overhead a single star shining in a rift that 
showed an irregular bit of the blue-black and velvety 
heavens. The *' big road" stretched white far up and down 
through the gloom, and one could distinguish inky masses 
of high foliage about a homestead. Just across the road 
from the homestead there was a splash of warm light from 
the half open door of the country store, and passing from 
gloom to gloom through the light were occasional silhouette 
figures of whites and negroesin rough straw hats and 
working clothes. The scent of a purple, dotted clover field 
hard by the store was heavy on the sullen atmosphere. 

There was much talk, and there came from the region of 
the store loud negro laughter and boisterous negro saluta- 
tions. Then the cry of a pump handle under a vigorous 
arm was heard and there passed into the store through 
the broad ribbon of light a great earthen pitcher, dripping 
with fresh drawn water. Now the wheels of a swift drawn 
carriage cut through the wet sand of the road, and a mo- 
ment later the steaming figure of a well-made horse was 
seen belted with light from the doorway. A manalighted, 
whip in hand. Some of the crowd drew near and talked of 
the steaming horse, and one backed him so that his keen 
head, with its distended nostrils and foaming mouth, was 
well within the stream of light. The driver, his purchase 
made, stepped into his carriage and was soon swallowed 
up in the gloom, while the crowd talked of him and his 
horse until the echo of his wheels died in the distance. 

Suddenly a negro began to play the jew’s-harp, another 
fell to patting juba, and three or four began to dance, while 
the others looked on with odd half savage cries of applause 
and loud guffaws. The thin metallic music went crinkling 
through the veins of all that heard, and one after another, 
though wearied with a long day's work, fell into the hard 
athletic dance. The music and the dancing continued till 
the last white man filed out of the store, and the door was 
locked on the gloomy interior. Everybody knew then that 
it was 10 o'clock, and all trudged off their several ways, 
save two or three negroes who remained, their voices 
gradually sinking low into the confidential talk that comes 
upon small companies under the spell of night. 

An hour later the late risen moon was silvering the sur- 
face of a great tidal river, in sight from the upper windows 
of the homestead. The two or three negroes were still 
gossiping in the gloom at the corner of the store, one of 
them occasionally giving short, weird, melancholy touches 
on the jew's-harp. They had gone before midnight, and 
the place was silent, save for the distant melodies of other 
negroes singing in chorus as they trudged homeward on 
the highways under the now cloudless and moonlit sky. 
An hour later these haunting melodies had died out of the 
air, and there were only silence, moonlight and the odor 
from the clover field left to possess the region along with 
the mysterious summer night, until earliest dawn should 
put to flight moonlight and mystery, wake the birds and 
call men to the day’s activities. —Swuz. 


Dvorak sailed on the steam- 
He will return in Sep- 


Dr. Dvorak Sailed.—Dr. 
ship Saale for Europe on the 16th 
tember. 

An Easter Service. 
Mulligan gave an excellent musical service at St. Mark’s 
Church. Miss Hilda Clark, soprano; Mrs. L. Chapman- 
Lindau, contralto, and Messrs. Harry Pepper, tenor ; John 
C, Dempsey, baritone, were his assistants. 

Blind Newsman Stern.—Julius Stern, the blind news- 
dealer of 644 Columbus avenue, will have a benefit concert 
next Saturday evening, April 27, at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. Among the artists who have kindly consented 
to give their valuable services are Ida Klein, John Francis 
Gilder, pianist ; Miss L. E. Crowell, ‘* The Mocking-bird of 
Ohio”; Master Ch. Meehan, P. H. de Salazar and Master 


On Easter Day Mr. Wm. Edward 


Edward Schwerin. 
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The Life of an Artist. 
HEN the word ‘‘artist”’ is used in a musical 
journal it means someone who plays upon an instru- 
ment or sings. When it is used in a dramatic paper it de- 
scribes a person who really acts—not one who is simply 
named in the playbill. When it appears in an art journal, 
says an American contemporary, it refers to one who 
squeezes human figures out of wet clay, or indicates dim 
impressions of nature with slabs of red, yellow and blue. 
All these people are supposed by the general public to live 
in a vastly different manner from ordinary human beings. 
They do not eat, drink, walk, talk, sleep or even breathe in 
the same way. The ‘‘ smart set,” as it is called—chiefly be- 
cause it is so utterly without smartness—regards the artist 
as a sort of human freak, a person who is compelled to 
make a living out of certain natural peculiarities, because 
his father did not leave him any money. The ‘ middle 
classes "—by which term the ‘‘ smart set” describes those 
respectable men and women who are engaged in doing the 
world’s work, and making a good job of it, too—look upon 
the artist as a being set apart by a beneficent Providence 
to put into the lives of others a certain amount of beauty 
which does not exist in hisown. Nevertheless these re- 
spectable people believe that an artist's life is not fit for 
publication ; and toa certain extent the world in general 
has about the same opinion. 

What is the common idea of an artist’s day? Well, it is 
something like this: He, or she, gets up at 11, and hasa 
bath of rose water and milk in a tub of porcelain. After 
dressing comes a breakfast of quail on toast and light wine, 
coffee and cigarettes, discussed by the artist in a satin 
wrapper, with eider down slippers on the feet. The after- 
noon is devoted to a drive and to the reception of hundreds 
of mad admirers, who kneel before the artist and pour out 
mingled stores of adulation, flattery, money, roses and 
jewels, all of which the artist receives with profound cool- 
ness, as if such things were of no more importance than so 
many postage stamps. Then comes a magnificent dinner, 
with gold plate, crystal goblets, wild boar stuffed with 
holm acorns and killed in a south wind, Falernian wine, 
recently discovered in the catacombs of Rome and pur- 
chased by the artist for a king’s ransom, hothouse fruits, 
cognac and liqueurs, and all the other constituents of a 
feast from dreamland. If the artist is an opera singer of 
course the dinner is omitted, and the singer is conveyed to 
the opera house in a coupé drawn by a pair of blue ribbon 
winners from a bankrupt duke’s stables. 

During the evening princes, potentates and bankers ccn- 
tinually pass through the artist’s dressing room, leaving 
behind them words of flattery and priceless gems as pres- 
ents. After the performance the artist is driven away to 
some mysterious and brilliant resort, where a fabulous sup- 
per is waiting; and there he gives free rein to his ap- 
petites, eating, drinking and carousing, and finally drifting 
off into all kinds of nameless debaucheries, till the sun’s 
rising sends him half senseless home to the China silk 
sheets of his gold mounted bed, where an East Indian 
valet—a priest of the ninety-second arch .degree—mes- 
merizes into space the awful head which an ordinary 
mortal would have after suchaday. This reads like a 
silly piece of exaggeration, but as a matter of fact it is only 
putting into words the foolish fancies which non-profes- 
sional people have about the lives of actors and musicians. 

The plain and simple truth is this: A real artist's life is 
one of unceasing self-denial, of endless effort, of constant 
labor. The amount of devotion and self-sacrifice increases 
as the scale of greatness ascends. The life of aman like 
Jean de Reszké is rigorously ordered to meet the iron rule 
of his purposes. He must keep himself constantly in the 
finest physical condition, or-else his vocal powers will fail 
him at critical moments. He must live well, even gener- 
ously, but not luxuriously. He cannot eat and drink any- 
thing he may fancy ; for his digestion must not suffer the 
slightest impairment, on the pain of instant punishment in 
the shape of bad voice. He must not eat even food that is 
harmless to the voice but productive of fat ; fora fat tenor— 
ugh! He must preserve the suppleness of his limbs lest 
Romeo be heavy footed, or the rejuvenated /aus?¢ antique 
of gait. 

The sort of ‘* artists” who indulge in riotous living never 
rise any further than the comic opera stage. Their mis- 
doings are continually getting into print, and they main- 
tain their valueas drawing cards largely by the stimulation 
of public curiosity to see and hear people who are so very, 
very wicked. But those people never rise to the level of 
high art. Step down a bit further in the scale, and you 
come to the burlesque performers, and there you meet with 
persons who not only have no artistic but even no profes 
sional standing—persons who do not even recognize the 
obligation of their agreement to do so much work for so 
much money. They frequently incapacitate themselves 
for the evening’s performance by the afternoon’s indul- 
gence. 

It is the eternal thrusting before the public of the antics 
of these lower orders of public performers that makes the 
average man and woman imagine that all performers are 
of the same sort. Yet this is not true, even of actors, upon 





whom the necessity to keep in the finest physical condition 











is not quite so pressing as it is upon the singer. Yet the 
simple truth is that the nervous strain of acting is 
enormous, and the evening's work demands rest and quiet 
during the day. Furthermore, actors do a great deal more 
rehearsing than singers and virtuosi, and hence they are 
much more occupied during the day. Acting is a hard- 
working and poorly paid business. 

But the newspapers make heroes and heroines not of the 
earnest minded, hard working members of the theatrical 
and musical professions, but of the silly, the weak, the 
wicked. Even when they talk about the great artists they 
do not discuss their methods of study and performance, 
but their clothing, their lap-dogs and their little eccentrici- 
ties. ‘Two-thirds of the fine art that our great artists ex- 
hibit is wasted upon people who are utterly incompetent to 
appreciate it; but there are, thank heaven, a few who do 
know the beauty of it. And it is just these few who are 
aware of the amount of loving and patient self-sacrifice 
endured by the artist in order that his art may be truly 
great. There is no doubt, indeed, that the marital infelici- 
ties of artists are more frequent than those of ordinary per- 
sons, for the temperament of the artist is powerful and his 
passions are fierce. But the kind of unbridled indulgence 
in which he is supposed by the outside world to revel 
simply does not exist. A single question ought to indicate 
the end of all such indulgence: What has become of the 
few artists who have appeared on the stage intoxicated in 
the past twenty years? Their punishment has been swift 
and certain. The life of an artist must be study, or else 
the art and the artist must both deteriorate.— 7he Musical 
Standard. 








Church Choir Work. 
Teme_e Beru-E.. 

HE duties of the cantor are of far greater im- 
portance than those of any of the other persons con- 
nected with the musical service of the Jewish synagogue. 
Out of nearly forty Hebrew congregations in this city 
more than twenty-five employ cantors in addition to the 
regular minister, who sometimes adds this to his other 
pulpit duties. One of the best known men in his pro- 
fession is the Rev. Herman Silverman, cantor of Temple 
Beth-El, situated at Fifth avenue and Seventy-sixth street. 

The congregation maintains a double quartet. The 
organ is presided over by Mr. Frank Taft. 

The Rev. Mr. Silverman was born in Asia Minor and 
educated in music, having been associated nearly all his 
life with cantors. When twenty years old Mr. Silverman 
went to Vienna and studied with Gensbacher, professor of 
the Conservatory. He also studied under Professor Stein- 
der, of Vienna, and in 1890 came to the United States. For 
a short period he sang in concert on tour, and subsequently 
was engaged as cantor by the Temple Sinai congregation 
in New Orleans. Not long after that he went to Jersey 
City in the capacity of minister and cantor, from which 
office he was called by the congregation of the Temple 
Beth-El. 

During the time that the Rev Mr. Silverman was in New 
Orleans he took two courses in the medical department oi 
the Toulaine University, and he has also taken a course at 
the medical department of the University of New York. 

The duties of the cantor, as defined by the congregation 
of Beth-El, are to officiate and provide all of the music for 
the various services during the year. In other words, he is 
the choir master and music director, his position being on 
the pulpit platform during the service hours, when the 
actual direction of the choir is in the hands of the organist. 

The services at Temple Beth-El during six months, or 
the winter, are held Friday nights at 8 o'clock and Satur- 
day mornings at 10, and the remaining six months the hours 
are 6 o'clock p. M. Friday and 9:30 a. m. Saturday. It is the 
rule of this congregation, which is removed from the more 
rigid rules of the orthodox, to use sacred music entirely. 
Friday's programs are made up from the compositions of 
known composers, considerable traditional Jewish music 
being used. Usually the Saturday music is arranged from 
masses, and on the occasion of holidays the program com- 
prises traditional Jewish music. 

The holiday services at Temple Beth-El are very imposing 
—as evidenced during the recent Easter festival. The next 
and last annual holiday between this and the autumn season 
will be the Pentecost, or the Feast of Weeks, which occurs 
May 29, and is observed one day by the reformed 
congregations and two days by the orthodox. On this 
occasion from sixty to seventy children will be confirmed, 
and, musically, the celebration will be the most important 
of the Jewish year. There will be an increased choir. 

As a fair example of what the lay programs are like, those 
of last Friday night and Saturday morning may be used. 
Oa Friday night the congregation was very numerous and 
the service brilliant in the extreme. This was the program : 


Organ prelude, andante in C........cccsccessececcceecseeuecsseeees West 
Mr. Frank Taft. 
Toulhodes.........+. Oc pdecescescossivoevesccccbisbesesisccegosccoes Haydn 
United choir. 
OPEN GRE BGMAIA,. occc veccocccssccvcccccccsecevceccocece Traditional 
United choir. 
W'shomru........-se0000s Co beecccdddevcviosesaseccesiosscedsty Traditional 


United choir. 
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PUGRORG TROGOiaie die a +s 590 cadets tnvice ceneey se cvesogannceeors 
Recitative by Rev. Mr. Silverman. 

How Goodly Are TRY TOMS, .cccccccccccccccccscscsescesccecccese Ward 
Mrs. Chapman-Lindau, 

How Lovely Are the Messengers...............+.+++++++.Mendelssohn 
With solo by Miss Helke. 

SO GI ino .0. 0 656 b0ds soc nvectisdececcdd teed descnseiantbestevess Gounod 

United choir. 
Ceatath, THEE THONG s cdcck cc snscddadeccencéoccucesescecss Wagner 


Mr. Frank Taft. 

Miss Hilke’s work was accomplished in her usual capable 
manner, and Mrs. Lindau sustained the reputation that she 
bears for singing Ward's song. The choir responded obe- 
diently, the Rev. Mr. Silverman's duties were markedly 
successful, and Mr. Taft’s conduct at the organ served to 
bring out the excellent quality of this really grand instru- 
ment, for the organ is one of the sweetest toned and at the 
same time the most powerful in New York. 

Saturday's service was on a far plainer plan, but included 
compositions by Guilmant, Haydn and Bach. In his duties 
as cantor the Rev. Mr. Silverman's recitatives of tradi- 
tional music formed an impressive part, and although on 
the whole the choir service was less satisfactory than the 
night before, at the same time there were some precious 
bits. Note, to illustrate, the number including The Priest's 
Blessing, sung by the cantor with responses by the ladies 
of the choir. Again, in singing the S’chma, preparatory to 
the ceremony of reading the law by the cantor, the splen- 
did, rich, baritone-bass quality of the Rev. Mr. Silverman’s 
voice was made manifest. Then followed an effective bit, 
L'Echo, sung by the united choir. 

But the choir work in Haydn’s Incarnatus lacked con- 
certed energy, suggestive, too, of insufficient rehearsal. 
Miss Hilke’s solo seemed lame in spirit. It dragged. Mr. 
Taft’s opening and concluding organ numbers—fantasie in 
E minor, by Merkle, and fantasie in G minor, by Bach, re- 
spectively—were delivered with due scholarly attention. 

The choir in Temple Beth-E]l is invisible. The church's 
acoustic properties are not excelled by any edifice in New 
York. 

Speaking of the members of the choir individually, they 
are eight in number. 

Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano, is a native of California. 
She also occupies the position of solo soprano at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. 

Mrs. Ida Gray Scott, soprano, was formerly a member of 
Grace Church choir, and now occupies the position of so- 
prano at the Collegiate Church. 

Mrs. Leonore Chapman-Lindau, contralto, has been a 
member of the Beth-El choir since 1888 and of St. Mark's 
since 1880. She isa native of California. 

Mrs. Regina Hast-Rosenthal, contralto, is a daughter of 
the rabbi, Bernhard Hast. She was born in Germany, ed- 
ucated in England and has resided in New York about 
eight years. 

Mr. Frank Farnsworth Barnard, tenor, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and has at two different seasons occupied 
the position of tenor at old Trinity. He has sung abroad. 
Mr. Barnard is at present a member of the choir of 
Dr. Peters’ Dutch Reformed Church. 

Mr. Carl Naeser is tenor of the German Evangelical 
Church, Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn. He has frequently 
sung under Seidl and with the Liederkranz Society. 

Mr. Henry Schwicardi, bass, has for many years been 
identified with Temple Beth-EI. 

Mr. Frank E. Tunison, bass, was for a number of years 
identified as the musical editor of the Cincinnati Enguzrer 
and of the Gazef/e, while he also edited a monthly journal 
in the interest of the Cincinrati College of Music. He was 
prominent in the Oratorio Society, in the organization of 
which he was one of the prime movers. 

Mr. Frank Taft, who presides at the organ, is one of the 
foremost men of his calling, as has already been indicated 
in the columns of THe Musicat Courier, 


was born in 


Nores BY THE WAYSIDE. 

br. Walter B. Gilbert, organist and director at Trinity 
Chapel, in West Twenty-fifth street, will conduct his 
oratorio, St. John, Tuesday evening, April 30, by 
mission of the Rev. Morgan Dix, S. T. D., D.C. L., Rector, 
and the corporation of Trinity Church. In this work there 
is manifested a renewal of old classical oratorio writing in 


per- 


the best modern style. 

Mr. B. F. Miller, until May 1, 1895, the tenor solo singer 
of the Kev. Dr. Kittredge’s Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church, has been engaged to sing in The Creation at 
Bridgeport, May 16, with the Oratorio Society of that city, 
under the direction of Mr. Frank Damrosch. 

The manuscript of the oratorio entitled The Death of 
Moses, written by the Rev. Marcus Hast, chief cantor of 
Great Britain, is to be handed to Walter Damrosch for the 
purpose of an orchestral production in New York. 

The four senior organists and directors in New York to- 
day are Dr. Arthur H. Messiter, of Trinity, with a record 
of twenty-seven years in this city; Dr. W. B. Gilbert, of 
Trinity Chapel, twenty-five years; George F. LeJune, St. 
John's Chapel (Trinity Parish), and Leo Kofler, of St. Paul's 
Chapel (Trinity Parish), eighteen years. 

The Church Choral Society of New York will hold its 
third service in the Church of Zion and St. Timothy, in 
West Fifty-seventh street, this (Wednesday) afternoon and 





to-morrow (Thursday) evening, April 25. This will be the 

program ; 

BEE Gen bans cccccntnes dsecagutudubudtouthees Martin Luther (1685-1750) 
Congregation, chorus, orchestra and organ. 

Cantata, Hallelujah! Praise the Lord, op. 50.........++. Albert Becker 


Quartet, chorus, orchestra and organ. 
BINGO RG DA. cvccnccecvdéscusybedveceguchvcnesdectenanevees Antonin Dvorak 


Quartet, chorus, orchestra and organ. 
Cantata, A stronghold sure our God remains............++++ J. S. Bach 
Solo voices, chorus, orchestra and organ. 

The service will be conducted by Richard Henry War- 
ren. The soloists comprise Miss Frances Miller, soprano ; 
Miss Marguerite Hall, contralto; Mr. Thomas Impett, 
tenor; Dr. Carl Dufft, bass ; Mr. Will C. MacFarlane and 
Mr. Warren R. Hedden, organists. Thechorus is made up 
of the members of the society and there will be a full or- 
chestra. 

Miss Ada Strauss, contralto, is among the singers whose 
names are becoming known through church choir work. 
She is frequently engaged in extra services, and especially 
upon occasions when the choir of Temple Beth-El is aug- 
mented. 


Hayes On the Voice. 
R. HAYES commenced the third in the series 
of lectures he is delivering at 229 West Forty-fourth 
street by taking up one or two criticisms which had been 
advanced by some of the guests who attended the preced- 
ing lectures. 

The first of these criticisms was the so-called tremolo, 
which certain persons among the audience thought they 
noticed in the cases of one or two of the students whose 
voices were exhibited. This subject he analyzed from two 
standpoints. First, the tremolo employed by singers where 
the knowledge of the cause was unknown. He said: 

‘*In these cases the weakness usually increases with con- 
tinued voice use until it becomes most embarrassing and 
even suicidal to the singer.” 

Secondly, in the instances of the students criticized, he 
said : ‘‘ The alleged fault becomes in the case of the student 
who has knowledge of its cause or is studying with a 
teacher who possesses this knowledge rather a virtue than 
afault, not, be it understood, for the finished singer; Heaven 
forbid! but for the student ; for in my experience quite a 
number pass through this stage during the development of 
the voice. In many cases where there is no tremolo the 
larynx is held firmly fixed in an entirely erroneous manner, 
destroying the greater part of the resonance and beauty of 
the voice and almost entirely eliminating the vibratory 
power of the whole mechanism. 

‘‘In some cases even an entire readjustment of the 
larynx-attached muscles must be carefully wrought and the 
whole mechanism loosened completely. Many phases are 
often passed through before a balance can be finally arrived 
at, the tremolo being often one of these phases. The grad- 
ual tightening up must then be done with care, so as to get 
absolute balance of the opposing sets of muscles. This 
method of teaching renders this greatly feared and ill- 
understood fault a matter of slight importance, which can 
be in every case, no matter how aggravated, entirely 
eliminated in a comparatively short time.” 

Next came the question of ‘‘ Voluntary Control.” 

‘‘A greater part of the muscles,” said Mr. Hayes, 
‘*which we now use habitually, were originally brought 
into habitual use by means of voluntary training. Take, 
for instance, the use of the fingers in piano playing. This 
use is developed voluntarily, and the movements of the 
fingers understood before any ability in technic can become 
habitual ; andif in the fingers, so far removed from the 
brain, why not in the vocal instrument in so close proximity 
to the brain and so abundantly supplied with nerve force? 

‘« T will answer my own question and will state that I have 
proved the feasibility of voluntary control, and succeeded 
in every case I have undertaken. I would add also that 
adverse criticism can only emanate from sources where 
very little thought, and that only of a superficial nature, 
has been given to the subject.” 

Mr. Hayes then passed on tothe main subject of the lec- 
ture, viz., The Use of the Muscles of the Face and Tongue 
in Voice Production. 

The subject he treated in an interesting and compre- 
hensive manner, and it can but be realized fron: what he 
showed their functions to be that these important agents 
in voice production are usually overlooked in a most deplor- 
able manner in spite of the statement by one of the greatest 
living tenors, that he relied very largely upon these 
same muscles for the control and support of the voice in 
singing. 

The next lecture will be devoted to ‘‘ The Use of the Mus- 
cles Which Control Breath in Voice Production.” 








Rosenbach Opera.—Mr. William H. Rosenbach’s season 
of grand opera in English will open next Monday at the Star 
Theatre with The Bohemian Girl. The principals of the 
company are Miss Marcella Lindh and Miss Helen Bertram, 
sopranos ; Miss Marie Maurer and Miss Marie Mattfeld, 
contraltos; Mr. Victor Clodio, tenor, and Herr Conrad 
Behrens, basso. The repertory will include Faust, Der 
Freischiitz, Fra Diavolo, Rigoletto, Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Cavalleria Rusticana, Traviata and Il Trovatore. The 
season will continue for four weeks. 





Rubinstein Club Concert. 

HE Rubinstein Club of ladies’ voices, under the 

direction of Mr. Wm. R. Chapman, gave its third and 

last concert of this season at the Madison Square Garden 

Concert Hall on last Thursday evening. The stage setting 

of palms and ferns was beautified by the addition of bloom- 

ing plants for this spring concert. The program was ex- 

cellently rendered and was composed principa!ly of dainty 
part songs without accompaniment. 

The beautiful composition by Méhring, I Softly Dream, 
deserves especial mention for its delicate shading and per- 
fect intonation. The Chimes, by Macy, also the three 
favorite Scotch songs—Highland Laddie, John Anderson and 
Coming Thro’ the Rye, each cleverly arranged for four part 
ladies’ chorus—shared in the favor and applause of the 
audience. The assisting artists were Mr. Gwilym Miles, 
the baritone, who is constantly gaining praise as a soloist, 
and Mr. Carlos Hasselbrink, the violinist. Both artists 
were well received and contributed to the pleasure of the 
evening by their delightful solos. 

The feature of the program, however, and piéce de ré- 
sistance, was the composition written for the club by Mr. 
Chapman, and sung for the first time. The words are 
by Adelaide Proctor and entitled The Message. The 
music is appropriate and beautiful, full of melody and 
dramatic fervor,and Mr. Chapman deserved the praise which 
he received from critics and friends. The club sang with 
much spirit and evidently enjoyed their work. They were 
accompanied by a small orchestra, which added greatly to 
the effect. 

The soloists were Miss Effie Stewart, Mrs. Georgia 
Powers-Carhart, Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer and Mrs. Emily 
Lawler-Bridges, who sang with much expression the parts 
The audience demanded an encore, and 
the entire work was repeated. It is certainly one of the 
most effective of Mr. Chapman’s compositions. It will be 
sung on next Wednesday evening by the Rubinstein Club 
of Poughkeepsie, a sister society of this New York club. 


assigned to them. 





Constanza Donita. 
T will be remembered that in the season of 1888-9 
Gustave Amberg made the attempt to introduce at his 
new Amberg Theatre the so-called German Spieloper, viz., 
to produce the smaller operas not requiring a grand orches- 
tra or a large chorus. As a prima donna he had succeeded 
in engaging Mlle. Constanza Donita, a native of this city, 
who had studied with Madame Marchesi in Paris and 
had just closed a successful three years’ engagement at 
Cologne. 

Mr. Amberg's venture proved a failure, for, with the ex- 
ception of Mlle. Donita, no artist fit to appear in opera had 
been engaged by him, and after a few months Mlle. Donita 
left New York in disgust. We now learn from the Cologne 
papers that she has returned to the scene of her first artis- 
tic triumphs, and has achieved a series of great artistic suc- 
cesses, especially as Marguerite in Faust and in Mignon, 

But much to the delight of Herr Neumann, the impre- 
sario of the opera at Cologne, Mlle. Donita has also proved 
a veritable magnet, for ‘‘ standing room only ” has been the 
motto at the formerly deserted opera house since her ap- 
pearance. The papers unite in their praise of Mlle. Donita’s 
voice, style of singing and ideal acting 

. —- oe 


Sullivan Not Sullivan. 
IR ARTHUR SULLIVAN tells this 
himselfinthe Strand Musical Magazine: 
with a party of friends I was once traversing a rather un- 
civilized district in the State of California, when we stopped 
at a mining camp for some refreshments. The driver in- 
formed me that I was expected there, and, feeling rather 
gratified to hear this, I made my way toward the whiskey 
store. Three or four fellows were lounging about, and one 
approached a big, sturdy man, who was standing near me, 
and said to him: ‘ Are you Mr. Sullivan?” The man shook 
his head, and pointed his finger in my direction. 
‘‘After looking me up and down, the man demanded: 
‘ What do you weigh?’ ‘ About 162 pounds,’ was my reply. 
‘Pooh !' said my interrogator, ‘‘ that’s a queer start. Do 
you mean to tell me you gave J. Blackman fits in Kansas 
City?’ ‘Certainly not,’ I answered. ‘ Well, who are you, 
anyway?’ I answered that my name was Sullivan. Quite 
disappointed, he said: ‘ Oh, ain't you John L. Sullivan, the 
slogger?’ ‘No, I am only Arthur Sullivan,’ I replied. 
‘ What !’ he said, with evident surprise, ‘are you the man 
as put Pinafore together?’ I said ‘ Yes,’ and smiled at 
him. ‘ Well, Inever!’ he answered ; ‘‘ but I’m glad to meet 
you, anyway. Come and havea drink with us.’” 


story on 
‘* Together 


Riga. —Francesco d'Andrade was to sing this month at 
Riga in the operas Rigoletto, Don Juan, Barber, Pagliacci, 
Tell and Masked Ball. 

The Marquis of Lorne’s Opera.—The Marquis 
of Lorne has just finished writing a light opera libretto, of 
which the scene is laid in Scotland. It is not known at 
what theatre the opera is to be produced—perhaps at the 
Theatre Royal, Windsor Castle, in the Waterloo Chamber, 
of which the stage is now a permanent fixture. 
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main still pretty quiet concert 


HINGS re in the 
world. There is the prospect of quite a big flicker 
before the candle goes out for the season, but this past week 


was not exactly the beginning of it. The shadow of Holy 
Week still hung over things and little consecutive energy 
was displayed away from the Opera House. 

On Monday afternoon, the 15th, at the Waldorf, the New 
York Ladies’ Quartet gave, with assistance, its second suc- 
cessful concert. The organization is new, of good vocal 
quality and nicely balanced. 

The child pianist—ubiquitous mortal this season—was 
again in evidence at Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, 
the 16th,in the person of Master Michael Zadora. The 
little boy is but twelve years old, a pupil of Titus d’Ernesti, 
and not too startling in his program scheme for future hope 
in the way of development. He played the Mendelssohn 
G minor concerto, some minor pieces and the Variations 
12, of Chopin, showing unusual precocity 
Miss Rose Gumper, 


Brillantes, op 
in idea and great surety of finger. 
soprano, and Mr. Victor Kiizdo, violinist, assisted, and the 
accompanist was Mr. Wm. Rehm, Quite a treat and in 
form of a surprise was the appearance of Mile. Julia Mira- 

With permis- 
favor the 
talented young pianist,” sang Meyerbeer’s air Ombra Cara. 


mar, who as a special handbill announced, * 
sion of Director Grau and with special for 
The Chopin variations were a comparatively arduous 1m- 
position for the little boy’s fingers, but apart from this his 
program was of reasonable taxation only. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the 17th, at the Waldorf, a con- 
cert was given by Sig. Gennaro Volpe, mandolinist, assisted 
by Mr. J. J. Walshe, Sig. Baraldi, Sig. A. Capuano, bari- 
tone ; Signorina Carmela Cosenza, pianist; Mr. Lloyd B. 
Raud, tenor, and Miss Maud C. Fairfax, soprano. 

To those who can appreciate artistic results with an in- 
strument of the feeble, trickling character of the mandolin 
the playing of Sig. Volpe will be an unqualified delight. 
He plays as no one here has played before him, but it must 
be admitted that the idea of incongruity is constantly 
forced upon one in the matter of a musician devoting his 
adult energies in so weakly a cause. Sig. Volpe does 
wonders with the mandolin, but one can’t help feeling it 
might have been better had he devoted his obvious artistic 
powers toa more virile instrument. He takes good music 
to the shivering strings of a character usually confined to 
the bowed family, and plays with taste and power. This 
was the program : 

BGO, ccccccccccccccccccaccccscccoesocecs -Ch, De Beriot 
J. J. Walshe and Sig. Baraldi. 
.». worrentino 


Trio, andante, r 


Sig. Gennaro Volpe, Mr 


Sul Lido 


Romance Saint-Saéns 


Serenade.......... oseccbvercoesbes oocceece ; Rubinstein 
Raff 


Fileuse.. 
Caprice, op. 16.. 


ou aheehes oveoreeteVeeunebesus Rubinstein 


The 


Inhaus 


Dream, 


REURD. ccnvvnscncccdesecevevesteonsees Ries 


Accompanied by Cav. E. Marzo 
Danses Hongroises se ; Guido Papini 
Sig. Gennaro Volpe 
Romance, from Cing Mars..... evevcescccvenses Gounod 
Miss Maud C. Fairfax, soprano 
Gavot Lully 


Moszkowski 


Brahms-Behr 


Serenade 


DOESS.cccccccece 
Mandolin (by reques ‘ . Thome 
Sig. Gennaro Volpe 
Of the assisting artists there is no need to make special 
comment when we except the young pianist Carmela 


Cosenza, who played with great feeling and promise, and 
who is to be heard this present week at a recital of her own 
at Madison Square Concert Hall. She played Raff's 
Fileuse with charming fluency and grace, but we will re- 
serve further judgment until after her own concert, when 
her program is mapped to cover a pretty trying field. 

The third concert by the Messrs. Ferdinand and Her- 
mann Carri took place at Chickering Hall on Wednesday 
evening, the 17th, and was by far the most artistic and suc- 
cessful of the series by this excellent violinist and pianist 
A very large audience was present to enjoy 
the good program. Mr. Carl Schoner assisted with the 
viola, and the ‘cello was in the hands of Mr. Wm. J. See. 


this season. 


Following was the program : 


Quartet, for piano, violin, viola and violoncello, G major, 
5 ....-Jadassohn 


nana dnwesn doskiekanvdseowesebieekbestieed ; 
Mr. Hermann Carri, Mr. Ferdinand Carri, Mr. Carl 
Schoner, Mr. Wm. J. See. 
Polonalas, A Gat, for Plame... .ccccocceccccocccccccccossccooesseces Chopin 
Mr. Hermann Carri. 





Fantasie, Othello, for violin............cseeeeeees CeCe seg ceceeceem Ernst 
Mr. Ferdinand Carri. 
Polonaise, E major, for piano........c.eeeeeeeeeeeecceeeeeseseneee Liszt 
Mr. Hermann Carri. 
Songs 
The Language of Flowers... ) 
Then First from Love........ ( peaececdcoces woas -Hermann Carri 


Thou Lov’st No More 
(Transcription for Violin by Ferdinand Carri.) 
Mr. Ferdinand Carri. 
Quartet, for piano, violin, viola and violoncello, G minor, 
BD. Wie cccccacdcccesdcvcswevegdenbeshascdeucgegescesztnes ecvccce Fuchs 
Mr. Hermann Carri, Mr. Carl Schoner, Mr. Ferdinand 
Carri, Mr. Wm. J. See. 

The Jadassohn quartet was played with delightful 
smoothness and finish. The tone was pure and delicately 
shaded, and the ensemble throughout perfect. The scherzo 
went with dainty finesse, and in the adagio movement Mr. 
Hermann Carri distinguished himself at the piano. Mr. 
Ferdinand Carri played with marked ease and authority in 
the final allegro movement; indeed, taken altogether the 
work of the Messrs. Carri in this special quartet was emi- 
nently effective and musicianly, and as they were capably 
assisted by Messrs. Schoner and See the whole charming 
work, which is Jadassohn at his best, was heard to its most 
excellent advantage. 

Mr. Hermann Carri has plenty of technic as well as fire 
and dash, but attacks his piano work in a rather reckless 
and showy fashion, which might easily be remedied to ad- 
vantage. He gave his solos, however, brilliantly, if otca- 
slonally the outline were a little irregular by reason of 
rapid, headlong attack. 

Mr. Ferdinand Carri has appeared very frequently of late 
as an ingenious and graceful transcriber. His brother's 
songs have merit and they were sympathetically sung on 
the violin. The battle horse, however, was the Othello 
fantaisie, which, without much inherent beauty, served as 
an excellent vehicle for technical display and was brilliantly 
delivered. This was from all points the best concert given 
by the Messrs. Carri this season and calls for much warm 
praise. The two quartet works, seldom heard, were a 
good choice; but, as arule, the Carri programs are judi- 
ciously chosen with a view to novelty as well as effect, and 
one is pretty sure to hear at these concerts some chamber 
work of merit not commonly put in rehearsal. Therefore 
a word of thanks, added to praise, is due the Messrs. Carri. 

On Friday afternoon the charming and spacious Callen- 
der-De-Forest Galleries were thrown open for a farewell 
concert by the ‘cellist Joseph Hollman, who was to have 
had the assistance, among others, of Emma Eames, but who 
failed to obtain it owing, a fly-bill announced, to the 
operatic engagement of the prima donna. Miss Marguerite 
Hall sang instead. Ysaye played, accompanied by La- 
chaume. Victor Harris furnished the other piano accompani- 
ments, and Mr. Wm. Edward Mulligan was at the organ. 
It was aconcert of rare excellence, of which the program 


ran as follows: 
00000 coccvccevece Saint-Saéns 
Eugene Ysaye. 


Trio, op. 18, F major ..ccccccsccsecccscocce 

M. Aimé Lachaume. M 

M. Joseph Hollman 

ee PESEEOh 0 occ vccwne rcccaccocsadcoenbetodopresavecsceuss 
M. Joseph Hollman. 

Organ, Mr. Wm. Edward Mulligan 

...A. Goring Thomas 

Henschel 


Vielle Chanson,......ssesseees 

Chant d’une Jeune Fille. ..........0.-se0 

I Once Had a Sweet Little Doll 

Miss Marguerite Hall. 

Walther’s Preislied (Meistersinger).... 

ZiIGVCUNETWISED, ...cccrcccccccccssrccccecccesesccssceses eeeedee .. Sarasate 
M. Eugene Ysaye. 


Wagner-Wilhelmj 


AGOGO, 00s cccccccsccccvccccccecoccecoceccsecevccessccsseseoooseces Bizet 

Aria from Sonata, Op. 11......ccccccccsccccersocvecccvesee ove Schumann 

DOCG so c0cccccecicccscenconsdadvuceavte sevessdovenceeds Hollman 
M. Joseph Hollman 

Chaneet G’ AMOUR, .ccccccctccsccecesveeresccscs ccc vcveseescous Hollman 


Romo Capriscioke. oc cccccccncsx0secssscessssscnceoseee .Saint-Saéns 


M. Eugene Ysaye. 
Fantasie, Carmen (by special request).......... Bizet-Hollman 


M. Joseph Hollman. 


Every artist was strung upto the occasion, and played as 
did Hollman himself, with due appreciation of the ’cellist’s 
farewell appearance. The opening number perhaps above 
all proved the piéce de resistance. This Saint-Saéns trio 
furnished individual as well as combined opportunities for 
artistic work more patent than always common in ensemble 
compositions. Lachaume’s brilliant, delicate, crystal play- 
ing in the first movement was deliciously perfect, and won 
for him due applause. 

Then came the rivalry between violin and ‘cello in the 
andante. The, deep, soulful strains of Hollman, breathed 
with such marvelous tenderness and volume, were echoed 
by Ysaye with the most ethereal sentiment and purity. 
The two stringed instruments vied with each other in im- 
passioned feeling, grace and power, and between always 
came the delicious purling woof of Lachaume’s piayo. This 
andante was an ideal performance in pathos and breadth, 
and evoked tremendous applause. It was the dainty, trip- 
ping scherzo, however, which the audience insisted should 
be repeated, and surely it was played as though elves were 
forsaking dewdrop for dewdrop with astonishingly aerial 
grace. Admirably as did the violinist and 'cellist, an extra 
word must be put in here for the work of Lachaume at the 
piano. It was exquisite. 

The addition of the organ was a great improvement to 
Bruch’s transcription of the plaintive old Hebrew chant, 





Kol Nidrei, which we know Hollman of old to sing forth 
with so much fervor and sadness. His tone on Friday had 
all the varied nuance with which we are familiar from him, 
and his solo work roused unbounded enthusiasm. He has 
never been heard to play better. For that matter neither 
has Ysaye, who gave the Preislied with perfectly sustained 
beauty of tone and feeling, and then threw himself into the 
Gypsy Dances with superb élan. It was a great day for 
violin and ’cello. 

Miss Marguerite Hall sang her songs to the satisfaction 
of everybody, with the wealth of mellow tone and pure 
sympathetic diction which distinguish her. She had the 
reception due any artistic prima donna of the first rank. 

Every seat was taken. The audience was ultra-fashion- 
able, and the whole affair went off with brilliant social as 
well as rare artistic éclat. 

On Thursday evening the 18th Miss Lizzie Shears, Miss 
Hyacinth Williams, Mr. Claude Griffith and Miss Paula 
Schwab, pupils of the Virgil Piano School, were heard in a 
recital at Steinway Hall, with the success usually attend- 
ant on expositions of the clavier school of training. All 
played with the ease and surety of finger which belong to 
the Virgil pupil, and which at each fresh concert are bound 
to wina score of fresh disciples for the practice instrument. 
As usual there was a crowded house. 

Miss Emma Howson on Wednesday of last week gave a 
musicale and reception at her Fourteenth street studio to 
introduce some of her advanced vocal pupils. The intro- 
duction was highly gratifying, and in some cases brilliant. 
Miss Howson’s pupils sing specifically well. Particular 
mention must be made of Miss Pauline Ingre Johnson, 
whose soprano, charmingly trained to coloratura work, was 
heard to advantage in Dell Acqua’s Villanelle and Bem- 
berg’s Nymphes et Sylvains, also of Miss Anna Meinecke, 
who sang with dainty charm Massenet’s Ouvrez tes Yeux 
Bleus. Miss Stephanie Heden also sang with finish in solo 
and in the Trovatore duet, Home to Our Mountains, with 
Mr. T. A. Studdart, who hasa pure, well tutored tenor 
voice. 

Mr. Mark B. Mungay's fresh true baritone was heard 
more than once with enjoyment. He sang Trotére’s March- 
ing with great spirit. Indeed all the pupils sang with taste 
and spirit, so much so that Miss Howson was tempted to 
comply with the request that they should be heard again 
in another recital before the season closes. On May 15, 
therefore, this artistic class will again sing for their friends, 
and no doubt their work will be highly enjoyable. 

This is the program of last Sunday night’s concert at the 
Metropolitan, the strongest cast of operatic artists and al- 
together one of the best concerts given this season : 
OCvertare, TOBBRAMSET 00 soc ccccccvsgvscaccscccccecvescocsesecess Wagner 
Habanera, Carmen. 


Cielo e Mar, Gioconda..............- 

For string orchestra 
ps Perey Tree 
Gavotte.... 

Vocal Waltz 





Mme. Nordica. 


© Dar Bak Aare, TOE cc siccccconccnevacnecsnesacecsscesece Wagner 
M. Maurel. 
The Ride of the Valkyries. .....ccccccccdccccccccccccesecccccece Wagner 
Intermission ten minutes. 
Bia wie TIMOR. occ ccns ccucasccsecccnsscesncesdsseccescenes jendsens Dvorak 
Songs— 
nn cuctcstscccdiesséden. .wasencecensodertatnuancseden .. Tosti 
PEAGAAG snc c ied veceveccasiccrsducvicuseeceusecsenes Paladilhe 
M. Maurel. 
Duet, Tl GURSBRY ovccscsccccccccsoccsccveccnccessvessiecseccescesese Gomez 
Mme. Nordica and Sig. Tamagno. 
Marche Gu Sacred, PrepReOs....cccccs coccccserceccvecssccoces Meyerbeer 


Anton Seidl conducted. Hedidso in many cases like a 
convalescent. The Ride of the Valkyries was lame, feeble 
and often rough; the little string bits were dainty, and 
the old Prophete March had its full share of spirit. But 
Seidl’s energies and moods were fitful, and unhappily he 
did not come out strong in the strongest places. 

Maurel was the lion of the evening; not that he was in 
wonderful voice, for he sang as though a little fatigued, 
but that he chose a song group covering pathos and comedy, 
which disclosed to perfection his exquisite lyric and dra- 
matic gifts. 

One forgets with Maurel the body of the tone and sees 
only the nuance of which he is such master. He tells his 
song story with so full a meaning and so exquisitely clear 
a diction that the matter of volume does not appear of 
average importance. Recalls and encores to which he had 
to yield beseiged him. 

Mantelli sang the Habanera exquisitely, with ample 
coloring of dainty coquetry and potent dramatic suggestion. 
It bore the germ of promise for a complete satisfactory 
Carmen. 

The big duet from Aida was substituted for the Il 
Guarany music. It brought down the house, largely owing 
to the tremendous power and vibrancy of Tamagno’s high 
tones, which, however, in a number of this character de- 
prived of action lose much of their stirring meaning. Nor- 
dica was at her best in Luckstone’s waltz song, which 
ought to have been billed by its title, Diletta. 

It is a really inspiriting addition to effete vocal waltz 
literature. Crisp, graceful, melodious, with all the swing 
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and sway with which Arditi learned to capture us, but with 
more novelty in the attack and an infectious mode of 
phrase which delights the ear and will not permit itself to 
be forgotten. Altogether graceful, chic and clever is this 
waltz, with a delicate variety and skill in the orchestra 
too, which Mr. Seidl attended to faithfully. 

Nordica sang it brilliantly, and had to return to the foot- 
lights hand in hand with the composer, who then sat down 
and accompanied her on the piano in a tranquil lullaby, 
also his own. For encore again she sang Chaminade’s 
Berceuse deliciously. It was quite a red letter night for 
Nordica and Isidor Luckstone, and the applause was equal- 
ly bestowed upon one and the other. 








More Sutro Successes. 
HE Misses Sutro played at Frederick, Md., on 
April 16, at the Woman's College. The Daly News 
of that city makes comment as follows : 

Their ensemble work is most artistic Both having been technically 
well drilled, they were able to master the difficult mechanism of the 
piano inatruly wohderful manner. In fact, all that relates to their 
art has been brought out in a most admirable manner. Strong fin- 
gers, flexible wrists and grand touch all combine to make their exe- 
cution marvelous. The Misses Sutroare of a musical temperament, 
and the unity of their joint play is a feature of their performing 
which has always excited admiration. Under their elastic fingers 
the most difficult passages appear easy. Runs commencing on one 
piano and finishing on the other, jumping from one instrument to the 
other without the slightest break, gave to their audience the impres- 
sion that the music was being played by one person and upon a single 
piano. 


M. T. J. Boys Give the Vorspiel of the 
Opera Trompeter von Saekkingen. 


HUGE success has been scored at the junior 
week of the Boston Institute of Technology. The 
boys gave for the first time the opera Der Trompeter von 
Saekkingen. Thanks to the ceaseless efforts of Martin 
Roeder, the Glee Club and some soloists were drilled to 
make the evening in Copley Hall one of the biggest suc- 
cesses ever attained in similar enterprises. The fashion- 
able and most critical audience, which filled the hall to over- 
flowing, expressed their opinion about the success in highly 
flattering teims. 

This hazardous.undertaking by amateurs caused a little 
anxiety before the performance; but, chiefly through the 
most clever conductorship of Martin Roeder, the success 
of the operatic part of the evening was such that there will 
be soon given a repetition. 

The scene of the Vorspiel was laid in the courtyard of 
Heidelberg castle on a night when students and soldiers 
from a regiment quartered near by were reveling together. 
The singing of the soloist was excellent. Fred. W. Smyser, 
96, sang the part of Werner, the trumpeter of Sakkingen ; 
Mr. Winthrop Dodge, ’98, sang that of Conradin, the regi- 
mental bugler, who is trying to persuade Werner to leave 
college and become a soldier, and Mr. Rob. Wason took the 
réle of the steward of the lady of the castle. The very dif- 
ficult music (the opera was given in German) was rendered 
in the most satisfactory and artistic manner to the fullest 
credit of the glee club, the soloists and their excellent 
trainer and conductor, Martin Roeder. 





Antonia H. Sawyer.—Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer is being 
favored with a considerable amount of social work. Last 
Saturday night she sang in the ballroom of Mrs. Harton’s 
residence, 144 West Fifty-seventh street, the occasion having 
been an entertainment organized by Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, 
Yesterday (Tuesday) afternoon Mrs. Sawyer sang at the 
Waldorf for Miss Vanderpoel, whose patronesses comprised 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersly, Mrs. 
Col. C. L. Best, Mrs. Frederick Shelden, Mrs. L. Le Roy 
Saterlel and Mrs. William Burden. 

Mrs. Sawyer gives her morning musicale at the Waldorf 
Friday, April 26, at 11:30. She will be assisted by eminent 
artists, among whom are Mr. George E. De Vol, tenor; 
Mr. Louis Blumenberg, ‘cellist, and Mr. Victor Harris, 
pianist. 

Joseffy’s Villa Burned.—Tarrytown, April 22.—The 
villa occupied by Rafael Joseffy, the pianist, on Prospect 
Hill, was destroyed by fire this afternoon. The building 
was owned by William Andrews, of New York. It was 
situated on a high hill, a long distance from the nearest 
hydrant, and it was half an hour after the alarm was 
sounded before the firemen could get water on the flames. 

It is not known how the fire started, but itis thought a 
defective flue was the cause. The flames spread rapidly 
and there was little time to save anything. Three pianos 
were taken out without injury. Some furniture from the 
first floor and most-of Joseffy’s manuscripts were also saved. 
A box full of souvenirs was burned. 

When the house had been destroyed and the firemen 
were throwing water on the ruin a big brick chimney fell. 
Tully Slavin, a fireman of Union Hose Company, was be- 
neath the falling bricks and was badly hurt. Howard S. 


Thayer, of the same hose company, was knocked down and 
bruised. 

The loss on furniture will be about $2,000, and that on 
the house $7,000, There is some insurance.—Sun, 
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EYERBEER’S Le Prophete was not sung in 
this city since January, 1892 (when Jean De Reszké 

was the /ohn of Leyden), until last Wednesday night. 
Tamagno sang the title rdle and achieved a genuine 
triumph. His work in the third act was overwhelming, 


and he well deserved the enthusiastic recalls. The three 
Anabaptists—a dreary piping crew—were Edouard De 
Reszké, Plangon and Maugiere. They sang in tune and 
almost made themselves agreeable. This is the highest 
praise imaginable. Mantelli was an energetic Fides, sing- 
ing Ah Mon Fils with power, but she met with a vocal acci 
dent at the close of the war-worn aria. The mise en scene 
was good, even if the moon did get up a little eclipse on its 
own account. The attendance was not large. 

Friday night Aida was repeated with Tamagno and Nor- 
dica, and a capital performance was given. Falstaff was 
given on Thursday night for a prominent charity. At the 
matinée Romeo and Juliet was sung with Eames as the 
Juliet. The performance was not very spirited; all the prin- 
cipals seemed fatigued. The last two acts, however, bright- 
ened up and at the close a demonstration was made for 
Jean De Reszké and Emma Eames. Saturday night—a 
popular night—Lucia was sung by Melba and Russitano. 


Die Meistersinger. 
Die Meistersinger was sung last Monday night. This 
was the cast : 


OS cv dnpgxvenulereds + edsnisenecbehsandss cananes Ed. De Reszké 


PUNE. ce ccuccccencenacvieescedesecseesenereosece .+.+Plangon 
Beckmesser.........- .-Carbone 
Delis BethMGP.. ccccsccccdsccvccccescccccvvcsvcess Campanari 
Pets: VOMORNNE . on io vec snvetundsttes coctscvecendeenccarédddtens Va 

od das nadts ceusil« vecdenensdabas Chenbbicecules Rinaldini 
NOONE un 56s 4 oc acdtwhtecbiedni ys cadesuubeanecnmes Maestri 
Ulrich Eisslinger.. nin ao chad daneeeere tea vyneauinkaleetecunend Paris 
Konrad Nachtigal........ bce htedeekweapeck bh ees Cbawueveseretaused Borin 


Hermans Ortel......ccsccooscccccsess ..«- De Vaschetti 
IE NIN, os ios nue ctasqensornertexregens vegsene jvahermasdensees Cernusco 
Night Watchman.. | 
Hans Schwarz..... 
DD edU Access cebeavedds vnbius Santcesaueeteeseel Lloyd D’Aubigne 


I... | su eeatesebes peunnereusendaanecedduunushewene Jean de Reszké 
Maddalena.......... es + kdcdddpeheaseasennnne benddenaseensee Bauermeister 
Serer eee er eee ere ee Emma Eames 


CON ios k ice do vecds eben Mancinelli. 


The performance was a beautiful one vocally ; there can 
be no dissentient voice on that question. How wonder- 
fully lyrical Wagner's music is was never quite so demon- 
strated as on this occasion. To be sure the Teutonic rug- 
gedness, the atmosphere of the sturdy old mastersingers 
of Niirnberg, was not there; much was turned to prettiness 
and favor, while the apprentices and the bravery of the 
trades guilds were lacking. 

It was eminently an Italian interpretation, but remember, 
modern Italian. There were few liberties taken with the 
text, no undue prolongation of phrases, no false sentiment. 
In fact, to be strictly candid, it was an ideal perfermance, 
but the ideal was a Latin one, not the Gothic. After all, 
criticism, that is, latter day criticism, depends on the point 
of view. The point of view being confessedly not German 
on Jfonday night, there remains then for us to estimate the 
work done from its own standard of values. 

This is an easy task. Not an impeccable performance, 
technically, as there were two débutants in the cast—be- 
sides,sthe orchestra (a German one) made some reprehensi- 
ble slips—but a performance that realized many ideals of 
beauty, of suavity, of delicacy, of poetic feeling, of dra- 
matic intensity. 

It were shallow hypercriticism to cavil at Jean De 
Reszké's Walther. It approaches perfection more nearly 
than any réle he has ever essayed. It has all his wonder- 
ful musical feeling, tenderness and dignity. There may be 
tenors alive who sing Am Stillen Heerd with more beauty 
of phrasing and the true spirit of the woodland, of things 
that bloom, of exquisite vernal promises, of upwelling 
youth, but most certainly they are not any German tenors 
that we have heard. M. De Reszké has*not materially 
changed his conception of the part, but it is more finished, 
it rings finer, more sonorous, more satisfying, and, if possi- 
ble, more authoritative. 

Edouard De Reszké was the Hams Sachs. It was the sec. 
ond time he sang the music. Therefore it is not a well 
thought out, rounded conception. He was poetic—the last 
thing we expected—this especially in his monologue ; but 





the bluff, hearty cobbler we did not get—the very quality 
we looked for in him. He sang the music with a wealth of 
voice. How well he can sing when he is on his mettle few 
realize. Here was a new role for him. Fischer only sang 
it, and with supreme success, several weeks ago. Little 
wonder then that Edouard, the good natured, easy going 
giant, buckled on his vocal armor and said his very best. 
That this best will be improved upon is unquestionable. 

The *‘ business” is not well thought out yet. The old 
Italian idealism still prevails. More realism, M. De Reszké, 
more realism! You area singer. a poet; but you must be 
a shoemaker, too. Use your hammer, use it unsparingly, 
and don’t forget that a good shoemaker should stick to his 
last. In the third act M. De Reszké fell into easy, conven- 
tional lines. It was very pleasant, but it wasn’t Wagner ; 
but vocally it was magnificent, especially in the last scene. 

The David, Lloyd D’Aubigne, was an agreeable surprise. 
He isa pupil of William C. Courtney, but his experience 
in acting was gained at Mr. Daly’s Theatre. He played 
Shakespearian fools with a delightfully buoyant touch. He 
was a far better Davzd than 7yda/¢t in Romeo and Juliet. 
To be sure, his earlier training showed itself in the first act, 
for he was too restless, too conscious and not sufficiently 
naive. But inthe scene with Sachs in Act III. he was 
very much better and sang exceedingly well. Mr. D’Au- 
bigne made a most promising début. 

Emma Eames was vocally a very satisfactory Eva. She 
still looks too aristocratic and robes too royally for the 
daughter of a well-to-do burgher. In the quintet she sang 
very effectively. In fact, this number was so well given 
that it had to be repeated. The KXothner was in good 
hands. M. Campanari sang the part most satisfactorily, as 
did Plancgon, the Pogner. Carbona is a comical Beck- 
messer ; indeed he rather over-accentuates that side of the 
acid and crabbed mastersinger. 

It was a mistake for him to remain on the stage at the 
end of Act II. This should not have been permitted. The 
streets are solitary and the night watchman’s horn sounds 
bleak and lonely in the soft spring night. But Beckmesser 
limped off sullenly, thereby gaining a laugh and jarring 
harshly on the poetic beauty of this lovely finale. 

This and the premature descent of the curtain on Act 
I. were the gravest blots of the performance. The or- 
chestra was a trifle too noisy, especially in the prelude, 
which was taken at too rapid a tempo for breadth. 
Nuances were continually neglected by Mancinelli, who 
however atoned by his earnestness and great spirit. There 
were few cuts made, so we heard some more of Meister- 
singer, especially in the first act. The fight scene was a 
failure, but then it alwaysis. It was Louis Ehlert who 
wrote to Richard Wagner begging him to have this trying 
scene played in pantomime, for no chorus can act vigor- 
ously and sing at the same time. 

Bauermeister was of course a capital Maddelena, and 
Carbone must be praised for his pantomime in act third. 
It was most expressive. Let us be catholic in our judg- 
ments. Hereisa group of people attempting something 
that their artistic antecedents and anterior musical educa- 
tion are actively rebellious to. Then too the racial—the 
personal—equation must also be well weighed. The inter- 
pretation lacked the Germanic flavor, but it gained on the 
musical—on the vocal side. 

If Mr. Grau had given us more Meistersinger and less 
Huguenots this season he would have been wise. Such a 
performance as that of last Monday night did more to 
reconcile warring factions than any musical event this 
season, Falstaff not excepted. Wagner haters were con- 
fronted with the very patent fact that the master’s music 
is unqualifiedly vocal, while rabid Wagnerites were taught 
the lesson that Wagner need not be screamed to be truly 
effective. Soextremes meet. This is the scheme for the 
remainder of the season, 

Last night Rigoletto was sung with Melba, Bauermeister, 
Van Cauteren and Scalchi ; Russitano, Castelmary,de Vas- 
chetti, Viviani, Rinaldini, Cernusco and Maurel, conductor, 
Bevignani, in the cast. 

This evening Wagner’s opera Lohengrin, with Nordica 
and Mantelli, Ancona, Plangon, Abramoff, Jean De Reszké, 
Conductor, Mancinelli. 

Friday evening Mozart’s opera, Don Giovanni, with 
Nordica, Zelie de Lussan, Eames, Ed. De Reszké, Russi- 
tano, Carbone, Abramoff, Maurel. Conductor, Mancinelli. 

Saturday afternoon, Gounod’s opera Faust, with Melba, 
Bauermeister, Scalchi, Ed. De Reszké, Bensaude, De Vas- 
chetti, Jean de Reszké. Conductor, Anton Seidl. 

Saturday evening, last popular Saturday night perform- 
ance, Verdi’s opera Il Trovatore, with Nordica, Van Cau- 
teren, Mantelli, Campanari, Mariani, Vanni, Rinaldini, 
Tamagno. Conductor, Louis Saar. 

Monday evening Mozart's opera Nozze Di Figaro with 
Eames, De Lussan, Bauermeister and Nordica; Ed. De 
Reszké, Carbone and Maurel. 

.Tuesday evening, April 30.—Close of the season, when 
all the principal artists of the company will appearina 
specially selected miscellaneous program. 


Peter Rudolf Neff.—Peter Rudolf Neff has resigned 
the presidency of the Cincinnati College of Music. His 
future course is unknown. 
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itan evening 


able, had the power 


and representative audience throughot is saying 


a great deal, and that they did so cannot be gainsaid. 
Mr. Smith disc! osed in his composition a delightful and 
many sided fancy, moments of deep tenderness in his 
songs, and, occasionally, as in the cantata of King David 


ft 


Lor 


pisodes of true strength and dignity. His 
and chiefly devoting himself to 


example, ¢ 
ideas are not monotonous 
lience was easily made forget to in the 


the lyric field an au 
charm and variety of his songs that they were listening to 
the product of one composer, 

The art one and all did their work well, and if we 


mention specially Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, Miss Marguerite 





Hall, Mr. Francis Fischer Peneie and Mr. Mackenzie Gor- 
don it will b 1aps because of the music assigned them 
to sing as much as the virtues of the singers themselves. 
Heart Longings, The Sky-Ship, The Night Has a Thou- 


sand Eyes and Sweetheart, Sigh No More are all delight- 
ful and clever 


Mr. Smith, 


accompanist 


songs. 
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and coming directly after it the plaintive croon of Katha- 
jleena served as an excellent example of the composer's 
versatility, 


The piano pieces were pretty, and of course in the hands 
of Mr. got artistic treatment, but Mr. Smith is most 
at home with the voice or the organ. The cantata is purely 


pastoral in treatment, and we would except the quartet, 


3arber 


The Lord Is My Shepherd, asa particularly good piece of 
writing 

It is pretty generally known among Mr. Smith’s numer- 
ous activities that he is practically the pivot upon which 
the turns. His busy organ recitals 
have also Of these 
the 200th will take place at the South Church, Madison 
Avenue, Monda and June 3. The 
first evening will consist of works of foreign organists and 
the latter of works of American or — each number of 


Manuscript Society 


become recognized musical features. 


y evenings, May 


on 


which will have been written expressly for this occasion, 
and dedicated to Mr. Smith, This will constitute an event 
of decidedly novel importance and interest in the organ 
world. 

During M 
baton with two vocal societies, a work in which he is much 
The Sappho Club at Yon- 


the past season, also, Mr. Smith has taken up the 
interested and purposes to widen. 
kers, composed of thirty ladies, has already given one suc 
cessful concert Mr. Smith’s direction, and purposes 
giving a second on May 7, with the assistance of the Bee- 
String Quartet. The Apollo Club of forty male 
voices, at Yonkers, is also doing proficient work, with Mr. 
Smith at the helm. Altogether the many musical enter- 


under 


thoven 


his energetic and conscientious spirit with results invaria- 
bly successful. Mr. Smith goes his active rounds with 
unusual quietude, but with a resolution seldom liable to 
fall short of its mark. Following is the list of patronesses 
who were present at the concert of Saturday evening : 

Mrs. Daniel S. Lamont, Mrs. Wilson S. Bissell, Mrs. Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Col George L. 
Mrs. Col. Fred. Grant, Mrs. E. C. Benedict, Mrs. Erastus Corning, 
Mrs. Frank S. Hastings, Mrs. Gen. Thomas Hillhouse, Mrs. Russell 
Mrs. Samuel Sloan, Mrs. Benjamin Brewster, Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch, Mrs. Gen. Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. Col. Geo. E. Waring, 
Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mrs. Loyall Farragut, Mrs. Arthur Murray 
Dodge, Mrs. Gilbert E, Jones, Mrs. Roderick Terry, Mrs. Charles B. 
Foote, Mrs. Frederic H. Betts. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. 
William Henry Mrs. H. Holbrook Curtis, Mrs. Clarence A. 
Seward, Mrs. John E. Parsons, Mrs. Everett P. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Charles S. Homer, Mrs. Stuart L. Wing, Mrs. M. C. D. Borden, 
Mrs. Kellogg-Strakosch, Mrs. Paul Cravath, Mrs. John Jay Knox, 
Mrs. Henry C Valent ne, Mrs. Charles Post, Mrs. Samuel Colman, 
Mrs. Edward D. Winslow, Mrs. Augustus C. Taylor, Mrs. Edmund 
Coffin, Jr., Mrs. Lewis Livingston Delafield, Mrs. Robert Endicott, 
Mrs. Thomas J. Flagg, Mrs. W. Hamilton Gibson, Miss Gertrude 
Walter, Mrs. Harold Godwin, Mrs. Lawrence Hutton, Mrs. John 
Herriman, Mrs. Robert Jafray, Mrs. Henry J. Jewett, Mrs. Sherman 
W. Knevals, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, Mrs. William O. Havemeyer, Mrs. 
Sackett M. Barclay, Mrs. W. D. Baldwin, Mrs. Pres« Hall Butler, 
Mrs. Frank B. Wesson, Mrs. Jacob Wendel, Mrs H Lane, 
Mrs. August Lewis, Miss De Forest, Miss Callender, Mrs. Trenor L 
Park, Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Miss Cecilia Herriman, Mrs. Wa 
G nan, Mrs. Edward Copeland Wallace, Mrs. E. G. Janeway, 
D. Roso, Mrs. Elihu Root, Mrs. S. Oakley Van der 
Mrs. William G. Park, Mrs. Robert H. Robertson, Mrs. James Mc- 
Namee, Mrs. John Reid, Mrs. Francis Brown, Mrs. 
Mrs. B. Aymar Sands, Mrs. Henry Burden, Mrs. Doug]! 
Mrs. George F. Talman, Mrs. Duncan D. Parmly, Mrs. Mark Maclay, 
Mrs. Titus B. Meigs, Mrs. William R. Innis, Mrs. Perit C. Myers, Mrs 
Frank Northrop, Mrs. Addison F. Andrews, Mrs. George Clark, Mrs 
Gen. C. H. T. Collis, Mrs. Edward P. Haff, Mrs. H. V. D. Black, 
Mrs. Matthew Bird, Miss Emma Thursby, Mrs. Lin Murray, Mrs 
Stanton-Lawrence, Mrs. Robert Stone, Mrs. S. th- Jones, Mrs. 
Edward G. Love, Miss Godwin, Mrs. E. L. Goodsell, Mrs. George H. 
Macy, Mrs. James Moir, Mrs. John L. Sutherland. 
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Batterson a Suicide.—Mr. Wm. L. Batterson, violinist, 
a member of the Grand Opera House orchestra, swallowed 
carbolic acid last week. His wife survives him. 

National League of Musicians Meets.—The tenth 
annual convention of the National League of Musicians 
will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 7, 
and continue its sessions during the week, ending Satur- 
day, May 11. It will undoubtedly be the largest ever held 
by this organization. 


on Tuesday 


Dora Valesca Becker.—An interesting concert 
given Monday, April 15, by the male 
Einigkeit, at Stapleton, S. I. In it the following well- 
Ida Klein, Dora Auspitz, soprani ; 
tenor, and H. 


was 
singing society 
known artists assisted : 
Dora Valesca Becker, violin; Carl Naeser, 
Wacker, A large orchestra was conducted by Carl 
Hein. The features of the concert were the singing of the 
chorus and the soli. Dora Valesca Becker played Ernst's 
Hungarian Airs and adagio and presto by Sinding. 


basso. 


A Cosenza Concert. —Signorina Carmela Cosenza, 


pianist, will give her first concert at Madison Square Gar- 
She will b 


Si 


selections will be 


den Concert Hall on Friday evening. e assisted 
by Signora Scalchi, Signor Campanari, 
and Signor Tamagno. Her 
sonata op. 31, No. 2; Mendelssohn’s caprice op. 16, No, 2; 
Raff's La Fileuse ; 
study op. 9, and Chopin’s scherzo in B flat minor. 


nor Scognamillo 








3eethoven’s 


Liszt’ s Consolation ; Martucci’s concerto 
With 
Signor Scognamillo she will also play Rubinstein’s sonata 
op. 18. 

A Bernstein Recital.—A concert will be given at Stein- 
way Hall on Friday by Mr. Eugene Bernstein, pianist, 
assisted by Miss Marie Glover, sopranos, Mr. Mark Fonaroff, 
Mr. David Gober, 
Ethel Marguelis, Eugenia Shasken and 
The program will include a trio by 
‘cello 


violinist ; violoncellist, and the Misses 
May Rapoport, 
Jenny Sachs, pianists. 
Tschaikowsky and one by Mendelssohn for violin, 
and piano, and Mozart’s D minor concerto on two pianos. 
Miss Glover will sing the jewel song from Faust and the 
waltz from Romeo et Juliette. 

Victor Kuedzo.—A violin recital will be given by Mr. 
Victor Kuedzo at Hardman Hall on Wednesday evening. 
His selections will be Wieniawski’s Faust Fantasy, Sgam- 
bati’s Andante Cantabile and Neapolitan Serenade. Vieux- 
temps’ St. Patrick’s Day and Paganini’s Witches’ Dance. 
Organist Chapman to Resign.—Mr. W. R. Chapman, 
who has been for the past six years the organist and choir- 
master at Dr. Kittridge’s church, will resign his position 
there after the first of May. Under the direction of Mr. 
Chapman, whose ability as choirmaster is unsurpassed, 
the music has been a prominent feature of the service and 
of high merit and attractive. 

The music committeé wisely decided to retain as much 
as possible of the old and well drilled choir. So with the 
exception of the tenor all willremain. Mr. B. F. Miller, the 
tenor, goes to London, and his place will be taken by Mr. 
F. J. Henderson. The other soloists will be Miss Martha 
G. Miner, soprano; Miss Lillian E. Kent, contralto; Mr. F. 
C. Hilliard, bass. Mr. Frank G. Taft has been engaged 
as organist, and will no doubt endeavor to keep the music 
up to its present high grade of excellence 


Sonnekalb Engaged.—Mr. Franklin Sonnekalb has been 
engaged to give two concerts in the Atlanta, Ga., Opera 









PHILADELPHIA, 


April 22, 1895. 
F' JR the second time this season it is my pleasure 
to record the success of that earnest band of workers 
the Philadelphia Symphony Society, who, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, bid fair in time to become our 


best musical organization. 
Music was filled with a large and fashionable audience to 
hear the closing concert of the season of 1894-5, which has 
been in every way a successful one. True, the society 
earnestly solicits an increase of the associate membership, 
but the artistic development gives cause for the greatest 
congratulation. The program was delivered with much 
precision, albeit there was often a dryness, as the purely 
academical surroundings render inevitable. 

The performers are for the most part in the pupil stage, 
and the orchestra 1s overweighted on the string side (ex- 
cept that there are too few basses), which circumscribes 
them somewhat in the selection of numbers. In other 
words, it is not on the lines of modern orchestra with its 
possibilities of tone color. None of this is intended to be 
adverse criticism ; it simply aims to point out palpable 
There are too many strings, with the exception 


Last Saturday the Academy of 


weakness. 
before noted. 

In an organization like this there is always a temptation 
for every fellow to make the music and let his neighbors 
make the noise, the result of which is that the tone is not 
full and lacks volumeand intensity. But there was at all 
times intelligent reading. The symphony was in many re- 
spects fine, and there were in the second Peer Gynt suite 
episodes of surprising excellence. The singing of Miss 
Charlotte Maconda gave great pleasure, and she was forced 
to repeat the jewel song. Mr. Gilchrist’s orchestral accom 
paniment in this number was excellent. It was altogether 
a dehghtful occasion, and another season or two will see 
Philadelphia with an unique distinction—a full fledged 
symphony society, all home talent and all amateurs. 
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At Heppe’s piano rooms a most interesting series of Mon- 
day afternoon recitals will close to-day with Mr. S. B. Mills’ 
appearance. First we had Mr. Stanley Addicks, pianist, 
and Mr. John T. Rhoads, violinist, two of the leading mem- 
bers of the faculty at the Broad Street Conservatory. 
These two gentlemen are possessed of the very highest 
artistic acquirements, and their program was throughout 
of delightful selection. After them on the following Mon- 
day came Miss Bundy, pianist, who gave her first recital, 
and in which she deepened the impression and realized 
many of the predictions made upon the occasion of her ap- 
pearance with the Damrosch Orchestra last winter. Last 
Monday Mr. Robert Tempest gave his first recital in the 
city proper for some time. He was in splendid mood, and 
his performance of the Appassionata sonata of Beethoven 
stood the test of comparison by the very highest standards. 
This series certainly entitles Mr. Heppe to the thanks of 
Philadelphians. I hope it brings him in something even 


more substantial. * 


a * 


It has been discovered by the Park Commission that the 
leader of one of the bands recently contracted with to fur- 
nish music in Fairmount the coming season is not down in 
the directory as a musician but as a blacksmith, and they 
have re-advertised for bids for music, Ex-Mayor Stokley 
suggested wittily that ‘‘he would be an exceptionally 
strong performer in the Anvil Chorus.” However, when 
we have so many wood choppers on the piano and sawyers 
on the fiddle we might stand one blacksmith on a brass 
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band. If I were that blacksmith I should immediately 
study Siegfried, and invite the Park Commission to my 


début. The cestheticism of these gentlemen might not 
even draw the line at the adored Alvary. 
* 
* * 


The last classical concert for this season of the Bee- 
thoven Quartet (strings) took place last Friday evening. 
Messrs. Stoll, Brill, Schmidt and Hennig are exceedingly 
strong in this high class of music, and their playing upon 
this closing occasion was superb. In the past three sea- 
sons at their various concerts they have played more than 
thirty different quartets and thereby earned the sincere 
gratitude of music students in this city. The three quar- 
tets given last Friday were Beethoven's F minor, Mendels- 
sohn's E flat major and Dvordk’s E flat major. It is the 
earnest wish of musicians that this organization continue 
its high purpose and brilliant achievement for many sea- 
sons to come. 

” - s 

Quite the most important event in local circles will be the 
appearance next Thursday of Mme. Chalia. She is known 
in private life as Mrs. Thomas H. Graham. The second 
act of Traviata and the third and fifth acts of Faust will be 
given, with the assistance of Signor Dante Del Papa, Signor 
Ludovico Vivjani, Perry Averill and Gustav Hinrichs, who 
will direct the orchestra. Mme. Chalia is about to enter 
upon a professional career, and the occasion of her Phila- 
delphia début will be an event of decided musical interest 
and social significance. 

On the day following Madame Chalia will sing under her 
name Patzence in Gilbert and Sullivan’s masterpiece for the 
benefit of the Southern Home for Destitute Children. The 
performance will meet with splendid success beyond a 


doubt. The performers throughout awaken the liveliest 
interest. Mr. B. Frank Hawley will be stage manager, 
and J. H. B. Spiers director. The cast follows: 

Patience bobs ccdecedeodebeseseteleay bapbnen Mrs. Thomas Graham 
LOGY ANGORA. 66000 cccscrcccescoccccecccescesecocecsssoces Miss Pemberton 


Lady Saphir............ ....Mrs. Wm. Fotterall 


DAES TL css harecaceiissede vce coedviscivnveetnnhes .Miss Louisa Coale 
TN 5s so ckkinc de Can meneikG Cabra unseated Mrs, R. E. Hare 
Pc ns-75dceesdpeunees<ns14seutnendehanthnakneed Mr. Geo. C. Allen 
Geko vedcenkceecarnunce Geb e dee eheenite Mr. Ed. L. Maguire 


...++.Mr. B. Frank Hawley 
aoees oan ...Mr. Milton W. Orme 
eeedeceectdecdeces boule Me Mmeenee Gamal 

WALTER BACON, 


The Colonel.... 
The Major. 
The Duke 


Carl's Organ Concerts.—William C. Carl left Monday 
for another Southern tour. He will play in Atlanta, Savan- 
nah and other principal Southern cities. 

Conried’s Comic Opera.—Manager Heinrich Conried 
has decided to open the summer season of the Ferenczy 
Comic Opera Company at Terrace Garden, on May 18, with 
the production of Carl Zeller’s Der Obersteiger. The 
company is to sail from Hamburg on the Augusta Victoria 
on May 2. It will include Carola Englaender, Eveline 
Breit, Therese Delma and Ida Wilhelma, sopranos ; Frieda 
False and Marie Prinz, soubrettes ; Max Monti, Ferdinand 
Schuetz and Albert Bertnetti, tenors; Siegmund Lieban 
and Emil Litt, baritones; Martin Siegmann and Emil 
Sondermann, the comedian from the Thalia Theatre in 
Hamburg. The chorus will consist of twenty ladies and 
twenty gentlemen. Otto Findeisen will be the musical 
director. 

Gecko Discovered.—The latest contribution to Tril- 
byana is the discovery, made in Kansas City, that the 
second violinist of Theodore Thomas's orchestra is a living 
picture of Gecko. In face, feature and pose the resem- 
blance is declared to be extraordinary. In regard to Gecko 
it would be interesting to learn whether Du Maurier had 
the lizard known as a gecko in mind when he gave that 
hard name to Svengali’s violinist. This reptile, with its 
short neck and squat shoulders, bears a striking likeness, 
as pictured in the Century Dictionary, to the erratic man in 
the novel, and the similarity of name seems more than sug- 
gestive. 

A Pappenheim Pupils’ Concert.—The pupils of Mme, 
Eugenie Pappenheim will give a concert at Chickering Hall 
on April 30 in the evening. 

Mozart Symphony Society.—The Mozart Symphony 
Society will close its work for the season about June 1, at 
which date it will have played in every State in the Union, 
besides toured in Mexico. The dates for April and May are : 

North Whatcom, Wash., April 24. 

Victoria, B. C., April 25. 

Seattle, Wash., April 26 and 27. 

Ellensburg, Wash., April 20 and 30. 

North Yakima, Wash., May 1. 

Pendleton, Ore., May 2. 

Walla Walla, Wash., May 3. 

Spokane, Wash., May 4 and 6. 

Helena, Mon., May 7. 

Bismark, N. Dak. 

Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

North Adams.—The Boston Festival Orchestra, Emil 
Mollenhauer director, gave a concert at North Adams with 
Rose Stewart, Gertrude Stein, W. H. Rieger and W. H. 
Clarke. Mr. Mietzke announced a concert for April 80, in 


which Ellen Beach Yaw will be the attraction. 








LEAVENWORTH. 





LEAVENWORTH, Kan., April 15, 1895. 


HERE never was a finer Easter than the one just 
passed. Nature put on her most beautiful adornments ; 
peach, pear and other trees were filled with beautiful blossoms ; 
the air was filled with fragrance. The choirs of the churches 
took great pains with their music, soloists were secured and 
chorus choirs were augmented, organs were tuned and the new 
hats and costumes appeared to grace this great occasion. At 
the First Methodist Church the Sunday school held its Easter 
exercises at 9 o'clock with a beautifully prepared program. 
The choir of the church gave an elaborate program at 11 o'clock 
and at 7:30 in the evening under the direction of the organist and 
director, Mrs. S. W. Jones. The program was: 


Organ Selection. .......000.sece0s eieeccenescees dach ogep Wagner 
Hymn, Welcome, Happy Morning......... hndareghins back 
Selection, Jordan’s Meditation, Blessed, Blessed, Blessed. 
BO DS cance ceannens <hidhomesihwosapeetes sndues coonenen Mozart 
Hymn, Hail, Thou Once Despised Jesus..............++. 
Seek 5 UE ie Se BNNs oe daced arsed ccduscccecevendéence Marsh 
Hymn, All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.............. 
POUND oon ence cone. 08s c8d- Seesccacdgnennesieneceeccoens 
EVENING. 
COE, COMIN 5 onc 66 < can veogedvntonests vaiaautinddesdy Baptiste 
Beets COW FE once nic ccccnccasse ramen scenbebses cos 
Male quartet, God So Loved the World...............+6 
Bipeth, CRCIGS 6e LOG: « cece gis ccvndaccdecstocccescondtas 
Offertory tenor, Lift Your Glad Voices.............+.06- Stearns 
Eee ET Je We OCR Ging oosis cc ceeccccccccsecesess 
PNUD. as v cynun deen nanweseseasa ee siadndeseddnee tanks 


At the Cathedral the choir was assisted by Miss Jessie Cole, of 
Kansas City, and Mr. Henry Johnen, of St. Louis. The pro- 
gram was well given, and was: 


Vids AQuaM:, ..cvievivecess .....Grand chorus by W. T. Midland 
Mass in G (with quartet and full choir).............. Von Weber 
Oflertory, Regine Colle es occsecscind vscssencceceaces 

Chorus by A. Werner. 
Recessional, Marche Triumphale..............sceeseeees Gounod 


Mr. Gilsinn, organist of church. 

At 7o’clock Vespers Miss Cole sang Beatus Vir, Millard; 
Magnificat, Millard; Regina Coeli, Werner; O Salutaris, Hen- 
shaw Dana, by Miss Blanche Joeger ; Tantum Ergo, full choir. 
The service closed with the hymn Holy God, We Praise Thy 
Name. Mr. John Joeger is the efficient director. 

There was full choral service at St. Paul's Episcopal Church. 
Rev. N. S. Thomas, rector, had the music under his especial 
direction, and it was the best given in the church for some time. 
The choir was assisted by Miss Eles, of Columbus, Ohio ; Mrs, 
Dudley, organist : 


Processional, Jesus Christ Is Risen To-day.......... 
CSIR OUE FUN OE oo 5.6 oc sicccveccubeudscsseecscees Dudley Buck 
POE ST IE ae 5 oc n'ccccneseces abactsetes ates Dudley Buck 
JU ALS. ... wc cocccccvccccccccccccvcss coccscccccsscccces Williams 
Introit, They Have Taken Away My Lord................ Stainer 
MYT. 2 cc cccccecces RHE KT OS SKUSE C EN MANT eK OARCUSSeKOKCCRSe Mozart 
PG, FIRS Ie ae Gr Gai cohen chida Se ccsaecbasevececs Vincent 
Offertory, Gilad Easter Morning.............cccccscsecceses Lynes 
Miss Simon. 
RMR a. 0 6.9:0:0:5.4.565. 58 esenaenreetenesanseKudseeseuseses Canridge 
COMGIUMION. 6 ov csccccesccccesn covesececsoceceseesesee 
ASPOEEE  DOO on s «:004 0400s Ghee cam sashiequceceteeee 


Recessional hymn, Angels Roll The Rock Away.. .. 
The choir of St. Paul's repeated the same music in the evening 
at St. John's. 
At the Presbyterian Church, Carl Hoffman, organist, the 
music was most elaborate : 
Phe Angel's Mecsage sé évisscccdivceteeccsacs bee déveu il A. F. 
Miss Maud Latta. 


Loud 


Peas Oe Wey: O Tame i siein'n gs coi qeied  tenidsdeenc. Dudley Buck 
Miss Wittich, Chicago. 
Aten, aE: Cie FARR a ote a CE 6a Ss F455 055K 
Choir. 
Solo, Jesus, Saviour, violin obligato............... Blumenschein 
Miss Latta and Miss Henderson. 

OM eOr ye. 0c scvciees é die tte tha teees debs cnwdie cy Mr. Hoffman 
Bada Wine Rieeew eens sin ashes 6 hee disicadiniedss cdiees Golden 
Miss Wittich. 

Anthem, Behold, I Show Youa Mystery................ 
Choir. 


At the Congregational the Sunday school held Easter service 
inthe morning; in the evening a select choir gave good music 


under the direction of Capt. J. D. Tyler, of the Soldiers’ Home. 


At the Sacred Heart a quartet choir sang Giorza’s Second 
Mass in F. 

The conclusion of the ‘t Feast of the Passover” was held Sun- 
day evening at the synagogue, Rev. Dr. S. Marks officiating. 
The public was invited ; an innovation truly. 

The boy preacher, Ray York, preached at the Baptist Church. 
At this place the music was elaborate also. 

The Knights Templar worshipped at the Christian Church. 
Miss Florence Smith sang Neidlinger’s The Early Morn With 
Roseate’ Hue for offertory. This church has a new pastor, the 
Rev. I. T. Underwood, who preached to a full house. 





The Christian Scientists, Rev. Keyes, held appropriate ser- 
vices. 

Thus was Easter celebrated in the Far West. 

Easter Monday evening Chicago’s famous organist, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eddy, gave an organ recital at the Cathedral on the new 
Meige Memorial organ. The evening was full of April showers, 
but notwithstanding the Cathedral was well filled with music 
lovers. Mr. Eddy played the same program he will use in his 
Continental tour which he will take shortly. Miss Grace Wittich, 
of Chicago, sang Judith in a pleasing way, and Mr. Henry 
Johners, of St. Louis, also assisted. 

An extra train was run to Atchison Easter Sunday to hear the 
in a matinée. It 

E. R. JONEs. 


famous Gilmore Band (now Victor Herbert's) 


was much enjoyed. 
—> +o 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, April 8, 1895. 
A MOST delightful evening was spent in Mr. 
Koehler’s studio to celebrate, in a fitting manner, the anni- 
versary of the great Bismarck’s birth. There were nearly 100 
guests present, in response to invitations given by Mr. Walter 
Petzet and Mr. Koehler. The rooms were prettily decorated 
with the German colors, and pictures, large and small, of the 
eminent statesman adorned the walls. 

The exercises of the evening consisted of speeches suitable to 
the occasion, the reading of an original poem, by Mr. Rider, and 
the playing of two movements of Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony. 
Mr. Petzet and Mr. Koehler were hosts, and it fell to the lot of 
the latter gentleman to decorate with a knot of satin ribbon of 
the patriotic colors of Germany each guest as they arrived. 
Professor Folwell, of the State University, gave the one English 
speech, reviewing the state of Germany in literature and art, 
past and present. Mr. Petzet gave a history of the celebrated 
symphony, and a speech in German, eulogistic of the life and 
career of the illustrious statesman, was made by Mr, Schaffer, of 
St. Paul. 

At the close of the program refreshments were served, and a 
cablegram of congratulations was sent from this international 
assembly at Minneapolis. The occasion will long be remem- 
bered by all who were there. 

On the evening of Friday, April 5, Dvorak’s Stabat Mater was 
sung at the Church of the Immaculate Conception (R.C.), it 
being the feast of the Seven Dolors. It was the first time this 
composition was ever given in the West. The entire service was 
impressive, and the musical work was one of the most dignified, 
churchly compositions I ever listened to. It is thoroughly and 
entirely religious, and its lofty theme penetrated the souls of the 
most rigid devotee. The Stabat Mater was given by the mem- 
bers of the church choir, the Choral Association and Danz’s or- 
chestra. The soloists were Mrs. Helen O'Brien Nelson (soprano), 
A. W. Porter (bass), of Minneapolis; Mrs. C. B. Yale (con- 
tralto) and Mr. Merrill (tenor), of St. Paul. Never have I heard 
these artists do better work. They were each in good voice, 
and the solos and quartets were given to perfection. The 
choruses were excellent, and the orchestra unusually good in ac- 
companiment. To say that a musical work is churchly is bestow- 
ing upon it the highest meed of praise possible and to the trained 
churchman its highest recommendation. This work fully meets 
the requirements of the hymn and the sacred spirit of the feast. 
But in its minor harmonies the genius of the composer soared 
to its loftiest height, and as the heavenly strains filled the vast 
edifice every soul was bowed in devout adoration before the 
throne of Deity and the shrine of Genius. I very much regret 
that I cannot devote more space to the performance of this 
work, for to generalize seems so poor a mention of such a noble 
composition. 

The last concert in 
Concerts was given on Saturday evening, April 6. 
ing numbers made up the program : Trio, op. 66, Mendelssohn ; 
trio, op. 110, Schumann, and trio, op. 11, Beethoven. These 
concerts have proved a most welcome as well as instructive 


the series of University Chamber Music 
The follow- 


source of enjoyment to hundreds of music loving students at the 
University. It is planned to give one more concert on the even- 
ing of the 27th, at which time the celebrated Kreutzer Sonata 
will be played. 

The last Restful Hour musicale, given under the direction of 
Prof. A. H. Brooks, organist at the First Congregational Church, 
occurred on Sunday afternoon, April7. Mr. Brooks leaves here 
for his old home in St. Johnsbury, Vt., during the latter part of 
the month, where he will take charge of the music and organ in 
the First Congregational Church, of that city. Prof. Clarence 
A. Marshall, director of the Northwestern Conservatory, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Brooks in the church here. The artists assisting Mr. 
Brooks in his Restful Hour were Mrs. Helen O'Brien Nelson, 
soprano; Mrs. Alsbury, soprano ; Mrs. Carrie Stewart, contralto ; 
Mr. U.S. Kerr, baritone, and Mr. Alsbury, violin. The program 


was as follows: 


Gt. Cecilia; Oran OB ettat ys. iis cecse ccctetcvisesinlees .. Batiste 
PRTG s vo ac 8b un ciccdvce ceccces covewows: cvsneseul Gounod-Bach 
Tike Maes WN ice dk des cinawtvnndauiedscwawed .... Spinner 


The otherinstrumental number was Handel’s Largo (violin), 
played by Mr. Alsbury. The Light of 
Heaven, Gounod, sung by Mrs. Nelson, with violin obligato by 
Mr. Alsbury. As a second selection she sung The Palms, Faure, 
which for my own part I much prefer to hear sung by a basso. 
Mrs. Stewart’s numbers were Ave Maria, Luzzi, and in duet with 
Mrs. Alsbury, The Lord Is My Shepherd. Mrs. Stewart has but 
recently come into notice, and lam glad to hear that she is go- 
ing to avail herself of the best instruction to be found in Europe, 
for she has a superb voice, and one whose possibilities promise 
great things for the future. The Star of Bethlehem, Adams, 
was Mr. Kerr’s selection, and his naturally good understanding 
and magnificent voice gave it a thoroughly enjoyable interpreta- 
tion. Give him a warm welcome, ye Gothamites ! 

Maud Powell was here on Tuesday, the 9th, and gave a de- 
She is a favorite in the Flour City, and is 


The vocal numbers were : 


lightful concert. 
always the recipient of many social attentions. 
in soul and in work, and each of her numbers attested to both 


She is an artist 
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these facts. Minneapolis appreciates the enjoyment afforded 
her educated musicians and the instruction given the amateur 
by the visits of such artists as Miss Powell. 

Prof. Gustavus Johnson gave a piano recital on Monday 


evening, April 18, assisted by Claude Madden, violinist. The 
following program was given in excellent form : 
Monologue.... ) on oF . neecatel 
: op. 81, Nos 1 and 6 .......cccseceess Moszkowski 
Caprice...... ) 
Autumn Thoughts (mew)...........+.e++- Richard Anderson 
Sonate in E for piano and violin (new)............. Emil Sjogren 
Allegro moderato. 
Allegretto scherzando. 
Andante sostenuto. 
Con fuoco 
Impromptu in A flat.............+6- seesee | 
Ballade, op 88... os scattehneanepoaweten ees Chopin 
PTET ereeerrrerree rere re | 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, op. 22.. | 
NONI 5 6.6 s655590059500 onde esaeadds b4senebedoeseres Bohm 
LLL neh cansips nsbasendessasdbe tanne . Van Westerhout 
DORIS OF LOVE. cc ccvcceccevovesesncssecns ) 
Concert Etude, F sharp (Gnomenreigen).. >............+.- Liszt 
Comest Btude, D Bat... .civesscccvecsvevs ) . 
PUCGIAM TEATOR 0 i.ncvccscccesesesscvscsosoceous Strauss-Gruenfield 


On the evening of Wednesday, the 17th, Claude Madden gave 
a chamber music concert, assisted by Mr. Walter Petzet (pianist), 
Mr 
the Rubinstein 


Fritz Schmitz (violinist), both of the Manning College, and 
Quartet (string), composed of Claude Madden 
(violin), Louis Marr (violin), Leander Basch Fritz 
Schlachter (‘cello). The following program was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the audience of musicians and music lovers who were 


I (viola), 


present : 
Quartet, op. 18, No. 8......cccccccccsvesccccsceceneves Rubinstein 
Allegro. Andante con moto. 
The Rubinstein String Quartet. 
Cease. Fer tO VISE, OB Doces ds cncecrcrzvcesoscescasaee Bach 


Presto. 


Messrs. Schmitz and Madden. 

ANMTUB.. cc cvccceccncecscccccoveseepeeceesccceseecsces cocese Liszt 
The Rubinstein String Quartet. 

Concerto RoMmAantique.........seccccccecccccccccceseseves Godard 

Mr. Madden. 
Trio, Op. 101, iN C.....cceeecececcesccces soscccccceccsees Brahms 
Messrs. Petzet, Madden and Schlachter. 
Herman Emil Zoch, pianist, gave a recital in the Unitarian 


h on the evening of April 18 before a very large and ap- 
Mr. Zoch was in pleasing mood and his 
He is a good exponent of 
His program 

He was as- 


Chure 
preciative audience. 
work evinced the scholarly musician. 
the works of Beethoven, Schumann and Wagner. 
on this occasion was sufficiently varied to suit all. 
sisted by Mrs. Josephine Bonapart-Rice, who recited in good 
form and with fine effect The Erlking (Goethe’s poem) as an in- 
troduction to the piano number of Schubert-Liszt. 
Sonata, op. 26 Ludwig van Beethoven 
(Andante con Variazioni—Scherzo—Marcia Funebra sulla 
morte d’un Eroe—Allegro.) 


Capriccio, Op. 83......ccsscccesescccsess ..... Felix Mendelssohn 
OONOUD, OP) OT, HO. Ss fs csswnentiinne Frederick Chopin 
Scherzo, op. 2....... ave 9 
Arabeske, Op. 18......scccccscecee soccveccsoces Robert Schumann 
Piano Piece, op. 32, No. 6........00.00. Woldemar Bargiel 
Serenata, op. 20, No. 3.......0.0 .. Joseph Rheinberger 
MeMUCt. ..ccscccccccrscccccccccscccccces Boccherini-Joseffy 
metosy, op. St, no. 8 eh ee Moritz Moszkowski 
Scherzino, op. 18, No. 2.. ) 
Sonetto 104 del Petrarca... ...cccccccccsessccccscsce Franz Liszt 
Sh PTE conse enencWnsosibesteessenoncies Wagner-Liszt 
SEE. sc ccaundpcesseencedouthrewneséo>esshae chubert-Liszt 
Acron Horton. 
ee 
ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, April 18, 1895. 
BBEY & GRAU’S Italian Opera Company was 
the all absorbing attraction in our city last week, in spite 
of Lillian Russell's comic opera and a local election. Our daily 
papers (we have ten) seemed to take a particular pride in ex- 
hausting in word and picture on anything and everything per- 
taining to the performances of Abbey & Grau's artists. Of 
course this will not entitle me to do likewise, nor is there any 
occasion for so doing, because ‘‘Roma (ich est New York) 
locuta, causa finita.” However, I would take this occasion to 
say a few words in behalf of that much abused Sig. Tamagno. 
“He sings false” is the stern verdict of the East, and for a 
singer to sing false is just as serious as a pianist without tech- 
nic. Of course this is slightly exaggerated, but the point of the 
accusation Of Rubinstein, too, it is asserted that he 
would occasionally strike a wrong key, but then his critic admits 
that his wrong notes were musically better than the right notes 
of Hans von Biilow. This dictum was not made ex cathedra, 
but will nevertheless serve to illustrate the point. Ergo: If 

Tamagno is not a “ great” singer, he is a ‘‘ very great” artist. 
Next week we are to have Damrosch’s Wagner opera in’Ger- 
man. We are promised to hear the prime and pride of the 
German court theatres under the baton of the son of Dr. L. 
Damrosch at the head of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
his is promising a great deal and expecting still more. All the 
indications are that he will find a large attendance and no preju- 


remains. 


dice. 

Sousa and Victor Herbert each gave two concerts here a few 
days ago. Both of them succeeded in attracting a fair sized 
audience, 

['heodore Thomas was here last Monday and was greeted by 
an unusually large audience. But his program was exception- 
ally inviting. Dvordk's much spoken ot symphony, From the 
New World, was given here the first time, and proved to be the 
principal attraction, while Liszt's E flat concerto commanded 


Mr. Alfred Ernst, the director of our Symphony 


the remainder. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Orchestra, was the piano soloist. Of course, the whole program 
was well executed. 

Mr. Ernst Kroeger’s monthly piano recitals continue to be in- 
structive and interesting, and are appreciated accordingly. His 
programs are always studiously prepared and arranged, well 
memorized and tastefully executed, and therefore entitled to the 
high estimation they enjoy in professional circles. 

Mr. Charles Kunkel’s ‘‘free piano recitals” are also of great 
educational moment. They are even more so than Mr. Kroe- 
ger’s, for they are given twice a month, and are absolutely free 
of charge. That they are of high order and artistically pre- 
sented is guaranteed by Mr. Kunkel’s reputation. His musical 
philanthropy, unusual as it is, is deservedly appreciated. 

Mr. Joseph Otten, late director of our Choral Symphony So- 
ciety, has been secured as director by the aristocratic College 
Church. Here a reformer was badly needed, and there is no 
doubt that he will more than supply the want. This was fully 
demonstrated on the past Easter Sunday, when he gave with his 
newly organized choir Gounod's Messe Solennelle in G. The 
performance was not only good, but exemplary, and might in- 
duce certain irreconcilable old-timers to take the ‘‘ modus log- 
nendi” pledge. L. KoTrHorFr. 

=a oe 


BUFFALO. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., April 20, 1895. 


HE event which has attracted most attention here 

of late was the gorgeous and successful production of The 
Mikado by Buffalo amateurs, under the direction of Mr. John 
Lund, with a large chorus, orchestra of thirty men and entirely 
new costumes, for the benefit of the Newsboys’ Home. Two 
performances were given to crowded houses, and the sum of 


$1,000 netted for that worthy institution. The cast: 
E06 MikaGe OF FAQOR 6 ss 0.06 60000ssonns 046s Mr. Edwin A. Wallace 
Nanki-Poo, his son, disguised as a wandering minstrel, in 
lowe ‘with F WORT OM, < <000 0stiveesessees Mr. Joseph Harvey 
Ko-Ko, Lord High Executioner of Titipu..... Mr. Rennold Wolf 
Pooh-Bah, Lord High Everything Else ..Mr. Elihu R. Spencer 
Pish- Tow; @ Ge TON so is ccsicnpiscicucsses Mr. A. L. McAdam 
Knee-Ban, Umbrella Bearer to the Mikado.....Mr. A. Lockwood 
Yum-Yum............] Three Sisters, { Miss Minnie E. Gaylord 
gS Wards of ........ Miss Della Niven 
POSH TG 2550520 t0k5¥e Ko-Ko. | Miss Charlotte S. Tilden 
Katisha, an elderly lady in Love with Nanki-Poo........ 
; Mrs, Laura D. Minehan 
Busia DITCCbOL »...2 0 cvcsweescccassstecesvetsccsweets JOMM LAE 
DUNES DIMA GEE i ss cic ccacssasscsavnevers arenes Mr. Hatry Ferren 
RNIN 56 bigs cha cdskorcvcenasaneal Mr. F. W. Riesberg 


Thorough and conscientious rehearsals—they have to be this 
under Mr. Lund—lasting some two months, brought the con- 
certed work toa high degree of perfection, and the two finales 
went with a dash that was inspiring. Miss Gaylord was a cute 
Yum- Yum, her previous experience in amateur opera standing 
her in good stead ; she certainly sang, acted and looked the part 
to perfection. Miss Niven also brought stage experience to 
bear and made many new friends. In Mr. Spencer the strange 
anomaly is presented of a man who has little voice and does not 
pretend to sing, yet whose singing is enjoyable. Mr. Harvey's 
voice lacks resonance, yet he sang Van4i- Poo admirably, and was 
a very graceful, shapely lover. The other characters were all in 
capable hands, Mrs. Laura Dietrich Minehan deserving special 
mention. With elaborate costuming and no expense spared in 
that line, and picked men from the Symphony orchestra, the 
result can be imagined. 

Mr. Lund kept everything well in hand, and the effect of the 
ensemble was above all criticism. My name appeared on the 
program in a complimentary sense only, having been the accom- 
panist at the rehearsals. 

The second concert of the forty-seventh season of the Lieder- 
tafel Society was a worthy successor to the first, showing unde- 
niable progress, especially in finish of detail. Mr. Coerne has 
gained the repose which comes from confidence in his singers, 
and so there was a thoroughly satisfactory concert. Harthan’s 
Serenade, sung very daintily, and Arthur Foote’s Bedouin Song, 
sung with fine volume and bravura, showed the singers in con- 
trasting numbers. As usual, Mr. Coerne directed everything 
without the notes. The soloist was Miss Minnie E. Gaylord, 
mentioned in The Mikado, who sang Massenet’s aria Mighty 
Word, from Heriodade, and later two Schubert songs. Encores 
and applause galore were hers, and the society was as pleased 
with her as she was with them. 

Bernhard Stavenhagen and Jean Gerardy drew a beggarly few 
hundred to Music Hall. The former was in great trim, and gave 
us some fine Liszt and Chopin playing—the Rhapsodie No. 12 
and G flat nocturne respectively. I have never heard the Rhap- 
sodie better played; it was spontaneous, natural, full of color 
and the genuine Magyar spirit. Gerardy played as only he can. 

A concert which quite crowded Asbury M. E. Church was that 
given a week ago by local forces, under the direction of Mr. 
Frank Le Roy Purdy, the musical son of the pastor of the church. 
Those who participated were Misses Alice Powers, Adele Ripont, 
Lily Kleiser, Mr. Henry Marcus, F. G. Lugsdin, Raymond O., 
Riester, W. H. Brennan, Otto Heintz, Eugene Lies (pupils of 
Mr. Riesberg), F. W. Riesberg, solo pianist, and Mrs. Skinner 
and Mr. W. 5S. Jarrett, accompanists. 

The First German Lutheran Church has bought a new pipe 
organ, with two manuals, some thirty stops and accessories. It 
is a very nice instrument, and was dedicated recently—the church 
being crowded to the doors—by a concert, participated in by Mr. 
Coerne, Mr. Mischka, Mr. Baum, Mr. Meibohm, Mr. Kappel, Mr. 
Gross (violinist) and your correspondent. 

A recent professional visit to Erie, Pa., was the means of mak- 
ing the artistic acquaintance of Mr. Otto Malms, a pupil of Heer- 
mann, of Cologne, and who is the leading violinist and teacher 
of tuat Pennsylvania city. Malms is a thoroughly solid all 
around violinist and musician, and played the andante and finale 
from the Mendelssohn concerto very well. Together we also 
played a new manuscript sonata by Mr. H. N, Redman, organ- 














ist and composer (pupil of Chadwick), resident in Erie. It is a 
very musical, well made sonata, with well contrasting themes. 

Miss Blanche Smith, musical editor of the Commercial, is a 
wide awake young woman and her Saturday column always 
contains the very latest musical news. Her reviews of concerts 
are also reliable and written without prejudice, which is more 
than can be said of certain other local journals. 

Mr. Simon Fleischman’s talk, given at the Fortnightly Club 
on ‘To what extent can ideas and feelings be expressed in 
music ?”’ was repeated by request before the Twentieth Century 
Club. It proved most interesting, and cleverly set forth the 
ideas of the speaker. It was reproduced the following Sunday in 
the Courier. 

How many pages of music do you suppose I played as accom- 
panist at the last Orpheus concert ? Only seventy! 

There has been a vocal concert (with Ysaye as soloist) and a 
Sangerbund within a month, but as no tickets were sent your 
representative, he can make no critical mention of either. As 

lanki-Poo sings, ‘‘ That is what I never do!” 

F. W. RIESBERG. 
— +o 


NEWARK. 





Newark, N. J., April 21, 1895. 
HE second concert of the fifth season of the 
Ladies’ Choral Club occurred in the Universalist Church, 
Friday evening, April 19. It was the best concert so far given 
by this club. The soloists were Miss Inez Carusi, harpist, and 
Mr. George Devoll, tenor. 

The choral numbers were excellently sung. The unaccompanied 
ones were Briar Rose, by Virling; There Lived a Lady, by 
Vogrich, and She Was But Seven, by Hawley. Of these num- 
bers Briar Rose received the best interpretation. It is a diffi- 
cult composition and requires intelligent reading. Sullivan’s 
Lost Chord closed the program of concerted numbers. Mrs. D. 
E. Hervey, the club’s regular accompanist, accompanied this 
number with excellent effect upon the organ. Incidental solos 
were sung by Mrs. Schmidt and Miss Potter. 

In the number A May Day Dance, by Nevin, a very bright 
and vivacious composition, and quite within the scope of these 
singers, the accompaniment, which was for four hands, was 
played by Mrs. Hervey and Miss Wambold. It received an 
encore. 

Miss Carusiis a harpist of real ability ; her touch is pure and 
facile, and her interpretations expressive and musicianly. Her 
solos were Danse des Fees, by Alvars, and a minuet by Boc- 
cherini. Upon a recall after the second number she played a 
fantasie on The Last Rose of Summer. 

Mr. Devoll is a singer of whom we hopeto hear more. While 
his voice is undoubtedly tenor color, his middle register is as full, 
rich and even asa baritone. The singer's solos were Thine, by 
Bohm; Nocturne, by Chadwick; The Lilies, by Dana. Mr. 
Devoll’s singing seemed the refinement of sensuality, and the 
quality of tone, especially in the pianissimo passages, realiy 
beautiful. 

Miss Ada B. Douglass, the conductor, who has had the club 
under training for five years, must feel gratified at the increasing 
high standard of work her young women singers are acquiring. 
For one thing the attacks are better and many early faults are 
now thoroughly overcome. 

The tone is not as full and round as desirable, and there still 
remain one or two basses (I cannot call them altos) who should 
be subdued. 

The Arion Singing Society gave a concert in the Krueger Audi- 
torium Monday evening. Mr. Frank Van der Stucken con- 
ducted. 

Miss Antoinette Szumowska will be heard in a piano recital in 
the Essex Lyceum Saturday evening, May 5. The program 


follows: 
Sonata, Op. 100.....ccccccovcecs esethesdeaenssadin ...-. Beethoven 
Two songs without words— 

Friihlingslied...... 

Spinnerlied,....... f Sek ea eddeewvestedecceredees Mendelssohn 
Scherzo a Capriccio.... 
Carnival Scenes..... scegswacenesdueuccac nx s¥asapetes ot Schumann 
Nocturne, C minor...... 
Mazurka, B flat minor... svebelecs sbdidicdvebuteeses ....Chopin 
Scherzo, C sharp minor.. 
NG OUND is aids dscns dd ores diwavedeesas atuote ....Paderewski 
Barcarolle, @ Major... .0.ccesdsoccecccceces seeee+eeee Rubinstein 
PESO TOES ooo np ns ons cdcctndiarentedesans acon 


The Madrigale and Orpheus societies close their season con- 
certs April 24 and 25, and .the Apollo Club, Mr. Gerrit Smith 
conductor, give its last concert May 1. Miss Tirza Hamlin, con- 
tralto, and Miss Florence Heine, violinist, will be the Orpheus 
soloists. 

Mr. S. A. Ward, conductor of the Orpheus Society, has been 
engaged as organist of the South Park Presbyterian Church, to 
succeed Mr. Louis Arthur Russell. Mr. Ward will organize a 
chorus choir early in the fall. 

Madame Zipporah Monteith, prima donna soprano, and Miss 
Carlotta Desvignes, contralto, were the soloists at the Clinton 
Avenue Reformed Church Easter Sunday, and Miss Matta Rus- 
sell, the young contralto, s4ng with great success in the Mount 
Pleasant Baptist Church Easter evening. 

Apropos of the Mount Pleasant Baptist Church, Mr. William 
C. Carl has been engaged to give an organ recital there on May 
6. Mrs. Elizabeth Northrup will sing. Mr. Carl will have a 
beautiful instrument upon which to perform, and one of the few 
in Newark upon which an unusual number of unique combina- 
tions can be formed. 

The Park Conservatory of Music, with Mr. Frederick C. Bau- 
mann at the head, will remove on May 1 to 609 Broad street, op- 
posite Trinity Church, an excellent situation. Why have we not 
had some Conservatory recitals this season ? 

A third recital will be given by Mr. Plunket Greene in Newark 
in the Essex Lyceum, May 17. It will be his final appearance in 
this country. MasBe_ LinpLEY THOMPson. 
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THE PRINCIPAL ARTISTS IN AMERICA 


abe 
Oho 


Season 1899-96. 
Ne 











CLEMENTINE DE VERE-SAPIO, 
Prima Donna Soprano; Concerts, 


Oratorio, Musical Festivals. 








BLAUVELT, Prima 


Donna Soprano; Concerts, Ora- 


LILLIAN 


torio, Musical Festivals. 

















MARIE VANDERVEER GREEN, 
Prima Donna Contralto; Con- 


certs, Oratorio, Musical Festivals, 























MRS. FANNY BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER, Pianist; her first ap- 
pearance in America after her 
European triumphs; Orchestral 
Concerts, Recitals, Etc. 


MYRTA FRENCH, Prima Donna 


Soprano; Opera and Concerts. 





CHARLOTTE MACONDA, Prima 
Donna Soprano; Concerts, Ora- 


torio, Opera, Etc. 


























GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOW- 
SKY, Dramatic Prima Donna of 
the Imperial Opera House, Vien- 


na; forashort season in America. 





ELISE FELLOWS, Violinist; her 
first season in America ; Concerts 


and Opera, 





CURRIE DUKE, Violinist; Con- 


certs and Recitals. 





























MARIE BARNARD, Prima Don 
na Soprano; Concerts, Oratorio, 


Etc. 





MAX HEINRICH, Baritone; Ora- 


torio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 


ELEANOR MEREDITH, Prima 
Donna Soprano; Concerts, Ora- 


torio, Etc. 























WM. H. RIEGER, Tenor; Con- 


certs, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 





eee aes" Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 
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is next to impossible for Kranich & Bachtokeep a 
| complete stock of pianos on hand. This house has 
always advocated the keeping of 500 pianos on hand, 
arguing that with a few of each style and of every 
wood the number of 500 would not be any too much 
stock to ship from immediately. They have had this 
stock, but do asthey may, it has been eaten into ma- 
terially this year. 

=“ 

F there is one man who has demonstrated his 
| capacity to grasp the modernizing tendencies of 
the piano and organ trade, that man is Edward P. 
Mason, of the Mason & Hamlin Company. One of 
the youngest men in the trade, he evinces a determi- 
Let us not fail to 
and his work. 


nation soon to be one of its chiefs. 
keep our attention centred upon him 
or 
N referring to Western leaders, to men of the West 
who are leaders of thought on trade theories, 
trade possibilities, oe trade future, no one can per- 
mit the name of E. S. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball 
Company, of pvteathed to escape him. Mr. Conway has 
a truly enormous grasp of the future possibilities of 
the piano and organ trade, a grasp that covers the Con- 
tinent. His scopeis truly Continental. He is broad 
in all views of life, be they on commerce, politics, 
religion, society, finance, government or the piano 
trade. Little wonder that his work is attracting the 
attention of everyone interested in the trade. 
or 
HE progressive forward movement of the Briggs 
piano, of Boston, during the past twelve months 
has been one of the chief features in the manufactur- 
ing department of the piano business generally. The 
piano has developed rapidly in tone character and in 
tonal beauty andin power and volume of the bass and 
acrispness in the treble. It is always a pleasure to 
say such things of pianos of a fine grade that show 
an upward tendency. The Briggs belongs to this 
class and the Briggs will continue its movement, for 
the force behind the piano is determined not to stop. 
+> 
HE Mason & Hamlin Company has just received 
T an order from the American Line Steamship | 
Company for three pianos to be placed in the new 
magnificent steamship St. Louis. This order is very 
flattering, inasmuch as Mason & Hamlin were told by 
the steamship company that their pianos were se- 
lected, even at a higher price than others would have 
cost, because several of the steamships of the Ameri- 
can Line had already been supplied with Mason & 
Hamlin pianos, and the instruments had been found 
exceedingly durable and satisfactory in every way. 
One piano is to be in the Chippendale style of | 
architecture and the wood is to be Prima Vera; another | 
is inthe Empire style, finished in white and gold; the 
third, one of the regular models manufactured by 
Mason & Hamlin, the wood of which is to be natural 
cherry. The steamship company has had an eight | 





TESTS, NOT TESTIMONIALS. 


— se 


E should very much like to see an actual test 

made of various pianos, the pianos first to be 

classified according to price—and that is, of course, 
the manufacturers’ own admitted test. 

Say all pianos of the $125 price; then all of the 
prices from $130 to $150—and this gives a chance for 
fancy woods—then all from $150 to $175, and then so 
on and upward until we reach the ideal class of 
pianos. 

Now there must be no test of construction (that’s 
nonsense, anyhow, in a completed instrument, which 
must be split into pieces to get at construction), no 
test of principles of construction, for the principles 
of construction are supposed to be the basis from 
which flows the result, and no question of method, of 
appearance, of finish or of artistic embellishment. A 
test that goes directly, unequivocally and undemon- 
stratively into actual results. 

This would naturally prevent, this test, a man from 
putting upon the outside of a $150 piano the case of a 
$200 piano, and vice versa, if that were possible. This 
would prevent a man from attempting to influence 
values through patents when the very object of the 
test is to get at results without passing through the 
labyrinth of methods, be they old or new. This 
would prevent the application of special designs or 
purposes to produce special points. As soon, as 
quickly, as a piano manufacturer places upon his 
piano his price, his regular fixed lowest average 
price on his uprights, not including any fancy cases, 
he then enters his class, under this test, and like ina 
horse contest, rowing contest or any of that nature, 
gets classification, and now upon classification the 
race is run and the result obtained—that is, if such a 
thing were possible in the piano trade. 

The judges—well, under such circumstances there 
are no great difficulties in obtaining the proper 
judges, for their work has already been simplified by 
the manufacturers themselves in entering ; for after 
once a classification has been obtained from the man- 


| ufacturer by obtaining his average lowest price of 
| his favorite scale, then there is no longer any race 


between a piano entered at a fictitious classification 
and a piano entered under a true one, like, for in- 
stance, the appearance on the World's Fair grounds 
at Chicago of two Bush & Gerts pianos of $120, en- 
cased in woodwork costing a couple of thousand 
dollars, hand carvings of the highest degree repre- 
senting a value entirely separate from what the 
piano itself in its wholesale price represents. 

The classification being made, the next thing then 
is the judges, and first the questions to be answered 
by them must be arranged. Under this test they are 
required simply to decide upon tone and touch. At 
the bottom of it all, with all these vexations and dilly- 
dallying interruptions put aside, it is tone and it is 
touch that finally decide the issue. It would require 


| too much time to decide upon durability, for up to 


date no pianos of any consequence at all have gone 
to pieces. All seem as durable as all others. 
It is therefore simmering down to the true, the ab- 


years’ experience with the Mason & Hamlin pianos, | solute, if there be such a thing, the genuine issue— 
and it is doubly gratifying for Mason & Hamlin to re- | tone and touch. 
ceive this order after such a test. | 


This decided, the judges, their number, their nature, 





must beconcluded upon. Who is it that understands 
tone and touch of pianos outside of those who them- 
selves are making pianos? Why, pianists! Now, 
then, the judges must be pianists. They are to 
decide, in accordance with a method which they are 
at liberty to arrange among themselves, which piano 
in the $150 class has the best tone, and which the best 
touch, for one might have one and not the other, and 
one might have the other and not the one. They 
play each piano exhibited in each class and listen to 
tone and try touch. 

But yet they have not been selected. Well, then, 
each piano manufacturer is entitled to send in the 
name of his favorite pianist, who is at once madea 
judge. Ifthereare 100 different piano manufacturers 
on exhibition, then there are 100 judges. These judges 
are put in the same class of the makers who select 
them. Jones & Co., class three, send in the name of 
Mr. Clark, of Philadelphia, if there is such a man, 
and Mr. Clark, of Philadelphia, is put on the list of 
judges of group three. It could not be expected that 
under this system or test which we hereby in this 
article propose (not that we expect that it will ever 
be accepted, unless Chicago has another World’s 
Fair)—we say it could not be expected that a judge 
selected by a manufacturer who is in the $150 class 
should be assigned to judge in the $250 class. He 
might not understand the grade of animal running in 
that class, and it is probable that he would not. The 
judge whose name is sent in by the maker of the $300 
piano (probably an old friend at that) should not be 
asked to offend his ideas by. being put on the $125 
group. 

The judges now begin to get to work on the basis 
of tone and touch. What is the nature of the system 
they have adopted? What are their points? They 
cannot have many under thistest, There are no sci- 
entific instruments, no Koenig forks, no vibrating 
tubes, no electric or mechanical contrivances per- 
mitted. It is a question of the ear and the finger, or 
rather, when combined, of the brain. There is no 
method of creating points, because there are only 
two—tone and touch, all very simple. There is no 
sustaining, there is no evenness, there is no un- 
broken scale; there is no depth of blow, there is no 
repeat, there is no delicacy and there is no sympathy 
of action. All there isis tone, and then all there is is 
touch. 

But then the opposition will at once arise and pro- 
claim that prolongation, that resonance and that all 
these things should be considered. Well, are they 
not considered? We pass through them all, we try 
all there is in the piano, we allow for everything and 
we get to the one point—tone. Then we apply our test 
similarly to the other feature and reach touch, just as 
we explain in the beginning of this article. 

And that is all that it amounts to in the finality of 
piano testing, in the effort and desire to reach the 
final conclusion—tone and touch. Those manufac- 
turers who succeed in getting for their pianos the 
best tone and the best touch—each in his own class— 
are ahead in that class. 

And for that reason exposition awards are from 
their very nature unjust and harmful, for in the 
judging of pianos they start out wrong by putting all 
makers in one class, and hence each one can claim 
that he makes as good a piano as the other. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 
AND 


THE AWARDS. 





P to the present moment no exhibitor at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition to whom an award was 
granted holds in his possession any tangible evidence 
of that fact, so far as the Goverment of the United 
States is concerned. Although foreign nations par- 
ticipated under an invitation issued by the Govern- 
ment no successful foreign exhibitors can show any 
official evidence that he exhibited or that he received, 
his award. 

This is nothing less than scandalous, but it is never- 
theless so. Our Government is not a tangible factor ; 
it is not a fixed force. Its responsible heads change 
at periods, and hence there exists no direct responsi- 
bility. Thus the possibility of fixing blame is mini- 
mized, and thus it is well-nigh impossible to secure 
prompt executive action unless a wave of popular 
disgust impels it. - 

In the case of these Awards there has been no such 
thing as concerted action. Each exhibitor is there- 
fore left to shift for himself and it is probably due to 
this reason that the following correspondence has 
just taken place: 

Copy. 
NEW YORK, March 11, 1895. 
The Bureau of Awards, The Columbian Exposition, 
Washington, D. C.: 

GENTLEMEN—We understand that Congress has author- 
ized the issuance of electrotypes of medals awarded to 
exhibitors at the Columbian Exposition, and that these 
electrotypes can be used for publication. Kindly let us 
know in regard to this, and send us one of these electro 
types at once if they are to be had, thereby obliging, 

Yours very truly, HarpMAN, Peck & Co. 





Explanatory Letter. 
NEW YORK, March 28, 1895. 
Ffon. Treasury, Washington, 
V2 A adhe 

Dear Sir—In answer to a communication sent by us, as 
one of the exhibitors receiving a medal and award, to the 
executive committee through its acting chairman, Mr. A. 
T. Britton, on the awards of the Columbian Exposition, 
Washington, the following reply has come to us: 

‘*I am in receipt of your letter wherein you request in- 
formation as to whether it is possible for you to obtain an 
electrotype of the medal awarded to exhibitors at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. * * * Information as 
to the steps necessary to be taken to secure the electrotypes 
or photographs referred to * * * can doubtless be ob- 
tained by addressing the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury.” 

By kindly furnishing us with the information which will 
enable us to get anelectrotype or the photograph with the 
least possible delay,-you will very greatly oblige, 

Yours very truly, HarpMAN, Peck & Co. 


(Dictated). 


The Secretary of the 





Director of the Mint. 


MAIL DIVISION, ) 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 29, 1895. § 


New York, March 28, 
Hardman, Peck & Co. want electrotype or photograph 
of the Award Medal. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, j 
MINT BUREAU, April 16, 1895. \ 


Respectfully returned with the information that the De- 
partment has no facilities for making electrotypes of the 
medal of award of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
and as there is no appropriation available for obtaining the 
same it has been found impracticable to furnish electro- 
R. E. Preston, 

Director of the Mint. 

These officials with whom Messrs. Hardman, Peck 
& Co. corresponded are simply exercising clerical 
duty. The Bureau of Awards, to whom Messrs. 
Hardman, Peck & Co. address their first communica- 
tion, reply by advising that firm to address itself to 
the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury. Messrs. Hard- 
man, Peck & Co. repeat this to the Hon. Secretary of 
the Treasury, who in turn forwards the communica- 
tion toits proper destiny, the Mail Division. The 
latter refers it to the Director of the Mint, and he 
states that the Department has no facilities for mak- 
ing the electrotypes of the medal of the World's 
Fair Awards, and that closes the matter conelusively. 

The World’s Fair closed in November, 1893, a year 
and a half ago, and, as we said, there is no tangible 
evidence, so far as the United States are concerned, 
that Awards were ever granted. The next Congress 
meets next December, and if it should happen to 
pass favorably upon an appropriation for a medal it 


1895. 


types of the medal. 





| would require six to twelve months to have it decided 


upon and the medal made. 

This would put exhibitors in possession of their 
promised medal in or about November, 1896, or three 
years after the closing of the Exposition. The medal 
has already lost nearly all of its effect now; by that 
time it will have become comparatively useless. 

This is the first clear and comprehensive statement 
of this, to intelligent beings, incomprehensible situa- 
tion. The trade is under obligations to Messrs. Hard- 
man, Peck & Co., of this city, for having enabled us 
to give publicity to soimportant a condition, or rather 
lack of condition. 
firm, a gentleman who made a deep study of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the World’s Fair, had charge of the 
above correspondence. 





A CUSS WORD, 


annie ot 

MAN recently went into a retail piano wareroom 

A in this town, aman who had not been importuned 
beforehand, and asked in an innocent kind of honest 
fashion: ‘‘What are the prices of your various 
styles of pianos?” It was one of those questions 
asked daily by strangers who call in at Tiffany’s, at 
Park & Tilford’s or at Dunlap’s. There was no sus- 








picion in the man’s voice, nothing to induce one to | 


harbor an idea that he was Perry, the runaway out- 
law, and yet hardly had the man uttered it when the 
salesman replied: ‘‘ Have you been looking around?” 
The man hastily turned about, supposing that he was 
in imminent danger of his life, but finding himself, 
at least as he thought, safe, he replied again very 
simply: ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘Where?” asked the salesman. 


‘‘Why, here, just now ; you saw it,” he answered, in- | 


deed very simply. 

Now this is a representative case in a too large 
class of warerooms here, and it is the fault of the 
manufacturers for employing idiots. That salesman 
is an idiot, pure but not simple, for he went on: 
‘‘Does your daughter play piano?” The gentleman 
looked at the man and asked again very quietly: ‘‘I 
should like to know your prices.” ‘‘ We have various 
prices; it depends upon the styles.” ‘‘ The prices of 
the various styles,” he answered, simply enough. 

The movement toward the back of the wareroom 
then began with the salesman opening the catalogue 
by way of diversion ; but it was not he but the legiti- 
mate customer who had to begin active work by ask- 
ing: ‘‘ How much do you ask for this upright?” Oh,” 
said salesman, ‘‘that’s a perfectly elegant piano.” 


And finally seating himself to the instrument he | 
began to play upon it, constantly firing questions such 


as these at the customer : 
‘‘Nice tone, isn't it? Is it not superb?” 
No answer. 
‘*Does your wife play?” 
No answer. 


Of course we all know that the salesman was | 


working for points, and that is just the way he was 
working for them. After finding his customer im- 
perturbable and that nothing could be done with him 
to evoke a reply, he made one more dash at him like 
this: ‘‘ Let me send this piano upto your house; you 
seem to like it.” Then the quiet customer simply 
asked, ‘‘ How do you know I have 4 house?” ‘‘ Well, 


Mr. Wm. Dalliba Dutton, of that 


| a gentleman like you ought to have one, and there is 
| no harm in supposing it.” 

The customer by this time had reached the front 
| door, and the salesman was finding his case verging 
|on the hopeless. ‘‘Can I have your name, sir,” 
asked our friend ; ‘‘just so as to get your address, so 
| that we can send you one of our new, beautiful cata- 
| logues when they come out, which will be very soon.” 
| The customer opened the door, and then stepping 
| out, said, just quietly and very simply: ‘‘ You're a 

damned fool!” 








USINESS with the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 
of Boston, is in such a flourishing condition that 
| Mr. Handel Pond left New York last week for a 
protracted trip to Europe, accompanied by his wife. 
ad 
ORD comes to us from Ridgway, Pa., that some- 
one is offering in that vicinity pianos stenciled 
| Stanley & Sons, and our correspondent asks if they 
| are legitimate instruments. We hasten to inform 
him that there is no such piano factory in the United 
States or Europe, and that the instrument is of the 
grade that sells for $75 wholesale. 








In Town. 
je ING the members of the trade who have 
visited New York recently and among those who 

called at the offices of THz Musica, Courier were: 

J. H. White, Wilcox & White, Meriden, Conn. 

A. H. Hammond, Worcester, Mass. . 

T. P. Brown, Brown & Simpson, Worcester, Mass. 

C. Tuttle, Chicago Brass Company (organ reeds), Chi- 
| cago, IIl. 
C. S. Stone, Irving, Mass. 
R. W. Blake, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 
D. F. Dunbar, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Chi- 
| cago, Ill. 
R. S. Patterson, Port Huron, Mich. 
F. B. Miller, Waynesboro, Pa. 
W. O. Hoyt, Danbury, Conn. 
A. H. Richman, Newark, N. J. 
C. H. Dickinson, Wallingford, Conn. 
G. P. Smith, Somerville, N. J. 
K. Johnson, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Oscar Curtaz, San Francisco, Cal. 
G. H. Scott, San Francisco, Cal. 











Is it Old Badiam? 


MILWAUKEE, April 14, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

I see in THe Musicat Courter of the 10th of this month 
| notice of the arrest of Chas. H. Badlin. Ithink the name 
is Chas. F. Badlam. I sent a dozen stools to him last 
September and have never been able to get any trace of 
him since. Yours respectfully, C. O. Parsons. 

[It may be that same old Ogdensburg Badlam who 
has been figuring in many similar transactions.— 
Ep. M. C.] 











Mr. J. W. Meikeljohn, of Pawtucket, R. I., is to be mar- 
ried on Wednesday to a young lady of Lowell, Mass. 

The man who suddenly expired on Harvard street, Cam- 
bridgeport, Tuesday morning, has been identified as Oscar 
Harper, a Swede, who was employed as an action maker at 
a Cambridgeport factory. 

Among the recent numerous judgments granted against 
Napoleon J. Haines, of Haines Brothers, now defunct, is 
one for $4,140 granted in favor of the Flour City National 
Bank of Rochester, N. Y. Geo. S. Foster is a party to the 
judgment. 
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M R. P. H. POWERS, of the Emerson Piano 
Company, of Boston, Mass., arrived in the city the 
early part of the week, several days after he was expected. 
Mr. Powers has been South and has informed himself 
pretty thoroughly as to the condition of that section of the 
country, which he represents as in a vastly improved posi- 
tion from a financial standpoint, caused principally by an 
improvement in the price of cotton. 

In relation to the business of the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany he seems to be satisfied, and is taking, if not an 
optimistic view of the situation, something nearly akin to it. 
The amount of business done by the Chicago branch, under 
the able management of Mr. ‘John W. Northrop, has, no 
doubt, added greatly to this state of affairs, and it must be 
acknowledged that this branch store has been a truly 
wonderful effort, and it has all been done so quietly that it 
will surprise the trade to know that it may be now consid- 
ered one of the large institutions of our city, with a large 
amount of invested capital and carrying constantly one of 
the largest stocks in Chicago. To the piano itself much of 
this business and prestige must be attributed, and Mr. 
Powers is justly entitled to the quiet enthusiasm he displays 
when speaking of his product. 

Back from Europe. 

Mr. F. W. Teeple, who has recently been in Europe rep- 
resenting the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, returned 
this week to the city, having been gone a little over two 
months, during which time he visited all the principal cities 
inthe United Kingdom and on the Continent. He madea 
good success of his trip, but it must be acknowledged right 
here that there are not as many organs or pianos sold pro- 
portionally abroad as there are in this country. 

Mr. Teeple speaks in the highest terms of the hospitality 
and gentlemanly business methods of foreign dealers. He 
also said that his work was made comparatively easy for 
him by reason of some previously good work done by former 
representatives of the company. He had a very agreeable 
trip on his return home, found a great many fellow Chicago- 
ans aboard the vessel, is feeling strong and well and willtake 
up his work in the South with renewed energy, and intends 
soon making another Southern trip. 


Better Reports. 


From all reports at this point it is quite reasonable to 
state that business is better in the South and better in the 
West and Northwest, with the exception of some little 
local points, and the retail business in this city is also 
greatly improved. 

Lyon, Potter & Co. 


Mr. E. A. Potter, of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co., of this 
city, will endeavor to make the opening of Steinway Halla 
purely Chicago occasion. He thinks it is eminently fit- 
ting and proper that as the concern is a Chicago concern 
the principal performers shall be Chicago people. The 
Chicago Orchestra has been engaged, and the soloist for 
that occasion will probably be Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler. 

He reports a good clearing sale of stock which they de- 
sired to dispose of, and says that their sales are not confined 
entirely to Chicago and its locality. People even from as 
far away as lowa are buying these goods, and not only 
single instruments, but some of them come in and take two 
or three pianos. He also says that a large proportion of 
the sales are for spot cash. 

Ready for an Opening. 

Every day sees the Summy Company in better shape in 
its new store. It is going to be avery attractive place. 
The second floor will be fitted up in four separate rooms, 
and this will probably be where choice stock will be kept. 
The store is already being visited by a great many musi- 
cians, as Mr. Summy is a great favorite with them, and is 
undoubtedly as well known as any other one man in the 
trade in the city. 

Newman Brothers. 

There was a rumor in the trade that the Newman Broth- 
ers Company, the extensive organ manufacturers in this 
city, were going to manufacture pianos. This rumor prob- 
ably came from the fact that they have produced a very 
handsome piano cased organ in six and also seven and one- 








third octave compass, of which they are selling large num- 
bers. 

The company is doing a very large business in organs, 
and reports excellent trade at the present time. Let it be 
distinctly understood that this concern is not making 
pianos, nor at the present time is it intending doing so. 


Have Moved. 

House & Davis are occupying their new factory at Des 
Plaines, Ill. They expect to begin case making in about 
one month. The railroad switch which they have been wait- 
ing for for some time is now completed. 


Moving In, 

The Chickering-Chase Brothers Company is already 
moving into its new store, and it is being put into shape as 
fast as possible. 

Their Own Store. 
RICHMOND, Va., April 9, 1895. 

Notice is hereby given that the Chase Brothers Piano 
Company, of Muskegon, Mich., manufacturers of the cele- 
brated Chase Brothers pianos have opened a house in 
Richmond, Va., for the sale of their pianos, making their 
collections and taking charge of their business in Virginia, 
and that all notes, leases and contracts heretofore taken by 
the Richmond Music Company, 213 Broad street, Rich- 
mond, Va., for Chase Brothers pianos, have been turned 
over to the said Chase Brothers Piano Company, and that 
all moneys, payments and instalments on same must be paid 
to them at their house, 805 East Main street, Richmond, Va. 

RIcHMOND Music Company, 
E. T. Paull, Manager. 
A Good Medium. 

On the back of a souvenir of the German opera season 
which was distributed in this city was an advertisement of 
the Steger piano. The only other house in the trade who 
had an advertisement in this same souvenir was Lyon, 
Potter & Co. 
tains a fine cut of the new Steinway Hall on Van Buren 
street. 

This souvenir, by the way, contains some very interesting 
articles on Wagner and his works. a picture of Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, a fine picture of Richard Wagner and quite a 
number of scenes and illustrations of the different operas as 
well as pictures of some of the principal performers, be- 
sides which there are photographic representations of some 
of the original scores of Wagner, another matter which 
will make them really valuable to the lovers of German 
opera. 

Mr. Bent Busy. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent is already moving into his new factory 
and expects to be completely settled there next week. 

Mr. Fred W. Primer, who was recently in Mexico repre- 
senting the line of instruments manufactured by Mr. Bent, 
leaves next week for a trip through Europe on behalf of 
the same line of goods. The following is a list of the prin- 
cipal places he intends to visit ; other towns and cities may 
be arranged for afterward: London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, Havre, Antwerp, Brussels, Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, Copenhagen, Christiania, Stockholm, St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, Budapest, Berlin, Hamburg and Berne. 


Has Been Indicted. 


We hear that Mr. J. T. Elliott, of Sullivan, Ill., has been 
indicted by the grand jury for alleged embezzling from 
Peek & Son, of New York. The facts as represented by 
Mr. J. W. Stevens, of Messrs. Peek & Son, are that a con- 
signed piano was sold by Mr. Elliott before it arrived, and 
that several months afterward this same piano was re- 
ported tobe on hand. There was also another piano which 
was also consigned to him, which was received and dis- 
posed of, and the money appropriated by Mr. Elliott for 
his own use. 

Nearly Finished. 


The warerooms of the W. W. Kimball Company are very 
much improved by the erection of the four separate rooms 
in the rear portion of the warerooms. These rooms and 
the new offices are now practically finished. 

The salesmen on the floor are complaining of a great 
lack of stock. We were told that there were no pianos on 
the floor for sale ; that they were all sold. 


This latter advertisement spoken of con- | 
| product. 








Agents 
Delighied. 


‘‘Our agents are delighted with 
your actions.” ‘ The pinning is 
done with nicety.” ‘No sticky 


action since using yours.” 
The above are extracts from 
a letter recently received from a 


prominent manufacturer com- 
mending the Roth & Engelhardt 
Actions. Made at St. Johnsville, 
ee 











Nearly Ready. 

The new Shoninger warerooms will be in a few days 
completely finished and ready for occupancy. It is a very 
comfortable way to move. They simply move out of the 
old place into the new, without the slightest interference 
to business. 

Hamilton Organ Company. 

The Hamilton Organ Company did the largest business 
ever done by them in March, and this month is, so far, 
much ahead of March. Mr. Dickinson, who was recently 
in Wisconsin for the company, says things in that State are 
much better and the effect is favorably felt in the trade. 
One of their travelers, who is also in the Western country, 
says the great majority of the dealers are feeling very much 
encouraged, caused by the good outlook for crops. 

Mr. Clarence Wulsin is expected in Chicago next week. 


Russell Piano Company. 


The Russell Piano Company have the largest stock of 
goods in their factory they have ever carried, are doing 
splendidly, and have an increased demand for their 


Story & Clark. 


The Story & Clark Piano Company have completed their 
organization and have elected the same officers and direct- 
ors as the Story & Clark Organ Company. They have 
taken possession of the new piano factory this week and 
expect to have some finished instruments in June. The 
company have been working on pianos in the organ factory 
and have everything in readiness to go right ahead. 

The reason for their delay in taking possession of the 
piano factory was that it was in such bad shape that they 
did not feel like accepting the building until it was put in 
good condition, which has now been done. The engine 
was started up on Thursday, and the elevator also made its 
first trip then. It is really a beautiful factory and they 
have already had some handsome photographs made of it, 
and in due time cuts will also be produced. 

In the organ factory can be seen an electric motor at- 
tached to an AZolian organ. This motor only requires the 
strength of one incandescent burner, and is in every way a 
complete success. We understand that others have worked 
to accomplish this, but that this is the first time it has been 
successful. 

Personals. 

Mr. John C. Minton, of Messrs Lange & Minton, of Bur- 
lington, Ia., has been visiting Chicago this week. He says 
business is already fair in his neighborhood and he is look- 
ing forward to an excellent trade. 

Mr. John W. Reed ts expected to return from New York 
on Monday. I understand from his brother, Mr. Henry 
Reed, that they consider the exhibiting of their new style 
piano in New York city a direct gain to the reputation and 
prestige of the instrument, and that the trade who ex- 
amined it were very much interested in it. 

Mr. F. N. Matthews, of Cameron, Mo., who is repre- 
sented as a very live dealer in his section of that prosperous 
State, has been in the city. He says trade is good in his 
locality and the only thing they need is some more rain. 
He represents mostiy the line of goods handled by the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 

Mr. E. S. Conway. of the W. W. Kimball Company, is 
out of the city, but will return in about a week. 

Mr. A. A. Fisher is now in Milwaukee, and, we believe, 











Masons Hamlin 





PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PIANO BS. 
H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. 
WILLIAM MASON—They possess a tone full and sonorous, and at 
the same time of sympathetic and musical quality. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK—The tone is very musical, and IT have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


Ww. 


ORGANS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally 
regard them. 
X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player. 


80 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 


MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


CHICAGO. 
KANSAS CITY. 
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began a sale there on Monday this week. 
that in the first two days he disposed of 56 pianos. 

Mr. Geo. F. Thiers, of Thiers & Andrus, of Des Moines, 
Ia., was in the city this week. This house is handling 
exclusively Kimball goods in that territory. 

Mr. J. F. Barrows, of Saginaw, Mich., has been in town. 
Mr. Barrows has some agencies in this city for the Waldo 
banjo, which -his house is manufacturing, and is also an 
enthusiastic Steck agent in his district, and met Mr. Geo. 
N. Grass, representing Geo. Steck & Co., here. 

Mr. Harry J. Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Company, of 
Erie, Pa., has been in town again. He is feeling very 
cheerful over the prospects of business and says his house 
even now is doing a good trade. 

Mr. Geo. W. Tewksbury, of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, arrived in town last Sunday from his protracted 
European stay. He will remain here until June, when he 
intends making a trip with a party of friends to the Yosem- 
ite Valley, after which he will probably return almost im- 
mediately to Europe. Mr. F. S. Cable, of the same com- 
pany, also arrived home Sunday last. 

Mr. James Cumston, of Boston, made a brief stay in the 
city on his return from California. 

Mr. Chas. Stanley, who has been East looking after a 
few business matters for Messrs. Reed & Sons, in which by 
the way he was quite successful, stopped in the city on his 
return for a day or two, and is now back at the factory in 
Dixon, Ill., getting out some of those elegant pianos which 
are rapidly attaining a world-wide reputation. 

Mr. Otto Braumuller was, greatly to our surprise, able to 
be out the fore part of the week, when, as he expresses it, 
he got a little too smart, took one or two trips from this 
point, got a little additional cold, and had a slight relapse, 
but not enough to keep himinbed. He left to-day for De- 
troit, and if he does not feel better when he arrives in that 
city will visit the Mount Clements baths in Michigan. 

Mr. Victorson, who has been spending some time in the 


city, all of which has been spent in an endeavor to make | 


some important deals, left for New York on Thursday. 

Mr. Wm. Williams, who is to represent the wholesale 
depot for the Behr Brothers Company, of New York, is in 
the city. We understand he will move from his former 
given locality in Randolph street to some place on the 
North Side, in Michigan street. This latter point is 
close to the main centre of the city and almost in a position 
like the one previously spoken of, and will be good enough 
and sufficiently easy of access to please the dealers. 

Mr. Robert Love, representing the Waterloo Organ Com- 
pany, of Waterloo, N. Y., stopped in the city for a day or 
two. He is on his way West. 
positive increase in business just now, but has reason for 
believing that better times are ahead. 

Mr. Edward P. Carpenter, who recently returned from 
Europe, appeared in the city this week. Mr. Carpenter 
says he was successful in his business enterprise which 
took him to Europe, and has now some interests in the 
West which he will attend to before he returns East. 

Mr. E. S. Payson, of the Emerson Piano Company, of 


It is reported | 


Mr. Love does not seea/| 


had a brief interview with Mr. P. H. Powers, whom he had 
not seen in some time previously. Mr. Payson will take a 
little trip through the West and will then return to Boston. 

Mr. John Brown is here from Erie, Pa. He says there is 
not likely to be any change in the methods or business of the 
Colby Piano Company in consequence of the death of their 
president, Mr. C. C. Colby. Mr. Brown says he has acquired 
the stock which was held in that company by Mr. Christie, 
and that there will haveto be a little change in their organi- 
zation, as at the present time the company has neither a 
president nor a’vice-president. Mr. Wm. J. Carter will prob- 
ably assume the presidency of the company, and is now 
acting as chief. 

Mr. W. B. Price took his position with the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company last Monday. He says he will not 
feel{ thoroughly at home until the company gets well 
settled in their downstairs wareroom, but has already 
begun to do business and reports very fair sales for this 
week. 

Mr. O. K. Houck, of Memphis, Tenn., spent several days 
in the city. 

Mr. F. L. Drew, representing Messrs. Vose & Sons, of 
Boston, returned again to the city after a short trip. Mr. 
Drew is well satisfied with his efforts, has done a good 
business, and is satisfied that it will continue. 

Some special business which.required the presence of Mr, 
Jas. K. M. Gill called him to Kansas City for a few days. 
He will be back Monday. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Kimball leave to-day for New York. 

The Chickering-Chase Brothers Company will have an 
immense store in their new location. They have also a 
very large dry basement with a large vault, capable of 
storing valuable merchandise, and are prepared to lease a 
portion of their store to any sheet music or publishing 
house, or small musical merchandise concern, or anything 
in fact that comes in the line of music. As has been stated 
before, it is a very excellent location, being opposite the 
Auditorium and right opposite the terminal of the South 
Side *‘L” Railroad. They invite communications to them 
direct in relation to the matter. 











The “Musin” Piano. 
HE Springfield (Ohio) Democrat is responsible 
for the statement that Ovide Musin, the violinist, has 
been more or less honored by having a piano named after 
him. The ‘‘ Musin” piano is made by J. L. Flannery at a 
| factory on West Main street, Springfield, and the Demo- 
| cra¢ says that the first four instruments turned out are now 
ready for inspection. 
We don’t know whether Mr. Musin himself knows any- 
thing about the matter, but the chances are that he does 
not, and there is no telling what he will do when he reads 
| this. He is a man not averse to good advertising, but he 
| has some very clearly defined views as to what constitutes 
| good advertising, and he may or may not think enough of 
| the musical qualities of the ‘‘ Musin” piano to consent to 
| the use of his name. 








Boston, arrived in town,as was expected, this week. He 
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Style A, Seven Octave Piano—Style Organ. 


H. LEHR & CO. 


Ti 


EASTON, PA. 








Piano 
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: Of many qualities 

: To attract the attention 

: Of dealers, 

: Particularly of such dealers 
: As can appreciate 

: The true value 

: Of tone and of touch 

: As judged from the point 


: Of view 


> Of the 
Expert. 


Such a Piano is the 


Brambach 


ae 





Manufactured by 


The 
Brambach 
Piano 
Company, 


OFsy.. 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 
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Brown & Simpson Company. 


startling about the newest catalogue of the Brown 


carried by a woman or used by a salesman. 
illustrations of upright pianos, and a large and interesting 
group of testimonials fills the back pages. 


the aims and purposes of the Brown & Simpson Company, 
which cannot but redound toits credit. It is given here 
because of its newness and originality and because of the 
plain, straightforward story of the orator—a story worthy 
of emulation by many who seem to think that the only way 
to carry conviction in a catalogue is to claiin everything 
and then trust more or less to the credulity of the con- 
sumer to consider the claims substantiated by the article 


itself 

7 Amid all the conflicting claims and statements put forth by alj 
the various piano manufacturers of this country, as to the 
merits of their respective goods; with the greatest artists hailing 


each of a dozen different makes as the ne plus ultra of tone and 


mechanism ; with constant newspaper accounts of the most astonish- 
it is not to be 


ing inventions and mprovements in piano making 







wondered at that not only is the intending purchaser puzzled as to 
what is worthy and what is not, b > manufacturer ft self finds 
it a difficult task, surrounded as he is by so much on, m1s- 
representation and even at times by fraud, how to state his case fairly 

















and yet have a chance by the side of others whose much heralded 
excellencies are to be found in their advertisements and catalogues 
but not in their instruments 

The firm of Brown & Simpson was founded some years ago in 
Worcester, Mass., and we determined from the start to trust for our 
popularity and for our business reward to the intrinsic merit of our 
instruments 

We undertovuk to manufacture pianos of the highest possible grade 
and were content to bide our time when this would be acknowledged 
by the pu as well as he trade, rather than by a system of spe- 
cious and clap-trap advertising to seek a fleeting notoriety. 

Our progress was at first slow, but gradually the work told, ou 
struments became recognized and to-day are acknowledged t 





conservative firms in the pianc 





worthily among those high grade 


trade who are regarded by the public with such confidence that there 
is never any question as to reliability when an instrument of their 
make is under discussion 

The purchaser of a piano has no other guarantee than the reliability 


An instrument may look well, may sound well 
nly after months of use that real, its true 
character can be determined, It is then that the difference between 
the unreliable make and such an instrument as the Brown & Simpson 


of the manufacturer 


for a time, but itis its 


piano becomes ary parent 

The moment sis thoroughly understood, that no sound judg- 
ment as to the value of a piano can be formed from the mere appear- 
ance of the instrument, and that not much reliance can be placed on 
the promises of salesmen, ever ready to warrant and guarantee even 
the most impossible things, that moment the purchaser is largely pro- 
tected from being imposed upon. 

We will say that an instrument has a handsome exterior anda 
pleasing and musical tone, of which persons without great musical 
knowledge are fair judges, then the next thing is, ‘‘ What is the 
standing of the maker?’’ What is his record for good, honest, reliable 
work ? 


pride to the thousands of instruments they have made and which, 
sold in every part of this vast country, where the conditions both of 
climate and use are so varied, have given the utmost satisfaction in 
every instance. 

Finally, the guarantee of our house means something. We area re- 
sponsible firm and our signature to a warranty has a definite mean- 
ing and value. 

Members of the company being practical mechanics and piano 
makers they take a natural pride{in their work, and they have already 


THE MUSIC 


HILE there is nothing particularly new or 


& Simpson Company, of Worcestert it is nevertheless a 
cleverly compiled little book that is of convenient size to be 
There are five 


But the opening salutatory is sufficiently interesting to 
reproduce here in part, since it is calculated to make an ex- 
cellent impression on whoever reads it, an impression of 


In this respect the Brown & Simpson Company can point with | 
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bove cut illustrates a Strich & Zeidler Style F piano in confirmation of what was said about 


artistic cases in connection with this house in the last issue of THE Musicat Courier. 


had the satisfaction of receiving t 


hibitions of importance. 
August Gemunder & Sons. 
A catalogue of unusual interest, because of the complete- 


yards at several ex- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


ness with which it is put together, the excellence of its | 


illustrations and the variety of articles of which it treats, 
is that just issued by August Gemiinder & Sons, covering 
their extensive line cf stringed instruments and the numer- 
ous things pertaining thereto. A clear, simple portrait of 
Mr. August Gemiinder opens the book and is followed by 
a cut of the building in which their salesrooms are located, 
No. 13 East Sixteenth street, together with a view of the 
interior of the room. 

Several pages of interesting reading matter are succeeded 
by the specifications of their stock of bows, strings, varnish 
restorers, violin outfits, violins, violas, ’cellos and basses, 
guitars, mandolins, music stands, cases of all sorts, zithers, 
door harps, books on the violin and the apparently limit- 
less paraphernalia that goes to make up the necessary 
things carried by a house which gives its time to the manu- 
facture and sale of stringed instruments exclusively. 

We regret that space will not permit of a more exhaus- 
tive review of this little work, and we would commend its 
perusal to every dealer in small goods, and to every musi- 
cian, professional or amateur, who is in any wise interested 
in instruments of the violin family. A plan to be particu- 
| larly noticed with favor is that adopted by the Gemiinders 


| in publishing a separate volume (which is circulated with 
the main catalogue) devoted exclusively to press comments 
| and the opinions of artists on their work. 
| 








—On April 19 the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, 

was granted a charter by the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania 
| to do business in that State as a foreign corporation, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburg. 





Thirty Years in Business. 
’. J. HEPPE, the head of the firm of C. J. 


os 
M Heppe & Son, will to-day celebrate the thirtieth 


anniversary of his entrance into business as a piano dealer. 
On April 19, 1865, he began his career at Sixth and 
Thompson streets with the modest supply of one piano. 

Mr. Heppe was born at Altendorf, Germany, in 1833, 
and came to America early in life. He located in Phila- 
delphia and soon became identified with the musical in- 
terests of the city. He decided very soon to take up the 
mercantile end of musical affairs and after he began busi- 
ness for himself he adopted the plan of handling the prod- 
ucts of several factories instead of manufacturing for him- 
self. 

As a dealer he was at liberty to change the character of 
his stock at any time, and in that way could always have 
on hand only the products of the world’s best makers. 
This plan brought success, and in September, 1883, he was 
compelled to take a larger store at 1106 Chestnut street. In 
August, 1887, he again extended his business, this time 
moving into the four-story building at 1117 Chestnut street. 
He stocked this store completely with pianos and organs 
of prominent makes which he controlled. 

Mr. Heppe’s son, Florence J. Heppe, was admitted to the 
firm in January,1889. With his advent came greater prog- 
ress, and new inventions were taken hold of, including the 
zolian, the automaton piano attachment, the symphonion 
music boxes, together with important inventions of the 
firm’s electrical department. Meanwhile the original store 
at Sixth and Thompson streets has not been abandoned. 
It now contains a stock quite equal in quality to that in the 
larger Chestnut street establishment. This store stands 
prominent as the oldest piano store in Philadelphia.— Phila- 
delphia 7zmes, April 19. 
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Dealers all over the country pronounce the 
JEWETT Piano one of the best sellers of 


the day, and it’s an easy Piano to buy, too. 
Easy to buy and easy to sell—what more 
do you want in a Pianor 


The Jewett Piano Co., 
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STEINWAY OPENING, 
CHICAGO. 


HE opening of the new Steinway warerooms and 
Steinway Hall, Van Buren street, Chicago, is 
officially set for Friday and Saturday, May 10 and 11. 
For this event Theodore Thomas and orchestra and 
Mme. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler have been engaged, 
the latter to play at least one concerto, besides other 
numbers. 

For innumerable reasons the selection of this artist 
—one of the greatest living pianists—is a most happy 
one, preferable even to Joseffy’s under the circum- 
stances. Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler has not been 
heard in Chicago for some time; in fact, she has not 
been heard under auspicious circumstances for rea- 
sons well understood by the cognescenti. 

On this occasion the musical world of Chicago, an 
intelligent, progressive and artistic element of the 
great Western metropolis, will hear her with such an 
environment as behooves an artist of her rank, and a 
treat is therefore in store which is as rare as it is dis- 
tinguished. 

In fact the opening of Steinway Hall, Chicago, will 
mark an epoch in the musical history of the city. It 
will create a broader spirit, a more fraternal atmos- 
phere, a wider conception of the possibilities of ar- 
tistic influence and a more elevated tone. All these 
will aid in developing music of all kinds, and in doing 
so it will naturally increase the opportunities of the 
music trade. 

Mr. N. Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, will be in Chi- 
cago during the week of the opening to assist Mr. 
Potter in the many duties that will necessarily be 
incumbent upon the firm during that period. 


MR. KEIDEL. 


R. CHARLES KEIDEL, of Wm. Knabe & Co., 
Baltimore, was in town this week. 


an elevated place as a citizen of his community, and, 
in fact, any community can be proud of such a man. 
He owns the controlling interest in the Knabe house, 
the sons of the late Ernest J. Knabe, for some reason 
not easily understood by those who do not know, 
representing a minority interest. 

As the controlling spirit, Mr. Keidel might be ad- 
vised by those who love to see progress in the piano 
trade to do something toward improving the quality 
of tone and touch of the Knabe pianos. The toneof 
these instruments is poor in quality, harsh and hard 
and unsympathetic, and equivalent to the tone of a 
$150 piano. The touch runs in a parallel groove, and 
there is no satisfaction for a musician in playing 
these instruments. 

The question is: Does Mr. Keidel know this? Is 
he a practical musician? Is he acquainted with tone 
characteristic or the various deviations of piano tone 
color? Can he feel a good or bad touch or distinguish 
them? Is heapiano manor merely a piano financier? 
Is his ear susceptible to the niceties of a great piano, 
and when he hears one can he distinguish the differ- 
ence between it and the Knabe pianos? 

These are the questions, and we should think that 
they must have come before this unconsciously to the 
minds of the two young Knabes when they reflected 
upon their future possibilities in the piano trade. 

Suppose Lyon & Healy were to give up the sale of 
the Knabe piano? There are none now sold in 
quantities except by that firm and a firm in Detroit. 
Can any house afford completely to identify itself 
with a piano as a leader which is not a progressive 
piano? A piano that cannot compete with the great 





Mr. Keidel | 
is a gentleman of what is called the old school, kind, | 
considerate and exceedingly reserved. He occupies | 





bulk of good pianos made to-day—compete so far as 
tone and touch are concerned? 

When an American piano claims a first-class high 
grade position, it must be first-class and high grade. 
The people demand it ; the musicians demand it ; the 
pianists demand it, and, as we have seen, the press 
demands it. 

Mr. Keidel can make it ; does he not care to make 
it? 








Vose Pianos. 


VERYONE who has the slightest interest in 
the piano trade must have observed during the past 
year the remarkable advance and progress made by the 
Vose & Sons Piano Company in its pianos, its new styles. 
They are far superior in all qualities, in tone garticularly, 
in touch and in finish to any Vose pianos hitherto produced, 
and they evince the fact that the Vose house is in touch 
with that spirit of the piano trade which demands better 
and more musical goods. 

We have refrained from saying anything on this topic 
until we have had time to test for a while the new styles ; 
not giving them a single test, but dozens of tests during 
the past months in order to ascertain if first impressions 
will continue to prevail, and we are therefore competent to 
express a judgment on this new line of goods. 
ment is the result of expert judgment based upon general 
experience and special experience with these instruments, 
and we are therefore prepared to say that the modern Vose 
—and modern Vose is a very excellent name for them— 
that, we say, these modern Vose pianos are instruments of 
a rank and quality that entitle them to the scrutiny of the 
best musicians, out of which they will emerge with honor. 

Everyone who knows anything at all about piano tone 
and piano construction can congratulate the Vose & Sons 


what it amounts to. The scales of the instrument laid the 
foundation for a fine piece of work, but this could not have 
been accomplished had the firm not insisted upon working 
it out on a high level. The pianos demonstrate that the 
company has the industrial establishment in which this can 
be accomplished. 








Smitn & Barnes. 

W' doubt if there is another Chicago piano man- 

ufacturing firm as busy just now as the Smith & 
Barnes Piano Company. The company is shipping all it 
can at present make, and it is making a large number of 
pianos weekly. The instruments bring their own orders. 
One sold sells another. The dealers are attached to the 
pianos ; they stand well; they maintain their tone; they 
fulfill their warranty ; they give satisfaction ; they present 
a selling appearance; they hold their own; they are, in 
short, just as represented, and a little better, and that suits 
the dealer exactly. 

The Smith & Barnes Company has established for itself, 
besides this, a reputation for fair and for honorable deal- 
ing, for a proper conception of the wants of the trade and 
for a just spirit in the treatment of competitors ; and these 
things also suit the dealer exactly. 





—Will and Gabe Davis, until April 16 in partnership with Noel, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., under the firm name of Noel & Davis Brothers, 
have withdrawn from that combination and have joined the forces of 
the D. H. Baldwin Company. 

—Our esteemed contemporary the Sandy Creek (N. Y.) Vews says 
that it is now definitely settled that the O. C. Klock organ works will 
be located at Pulaski. We mention the news of this more so that 
the consternation which has seized the Chicago organ makers may 
be quieted. At one time it was thought that the Klock works or the 
Klock organ works might even be located at Oswego. 

—The Dahiman Manufacturing Company, of Merriam Park, Minn., 
which makes guitars, &c., has decided to move its plant to Minne- 
apolis. 

—J. H. Phillips has been appointed receiver for the business of 
Buttell & Begiebing, of 816 and 818 Grand avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 
It will be remembered that the two partners mentioned above for- 
merly operated as a corporation, which succumbed to the hard times 
of 1893, after which time they formed an ordinary partnership, which 
has now been obliged to fall into the hands of the court. 


—La Muette, the park adjoining the Bois de Boulogne, at Passy, is 
private groperty, though formerly a royal villa. It was bought at 
the Restoration by Erard, the piano manufacturer, and still belongs 
to the family. Recently it has been reported that the park is to be 
sold for building lots, but the owners deny the story. Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt is said to have offered to buy the place for a residence 


last year. The grounds cover over 32 acres. 


The judg- | 





: : ea" | week ago 
Piano Company on its industrial triumph, for that is just | 





R. OTTO WISSNER is busy attending to the 
completion of his plans for his Newark, N. J., 
warerooms. Like everything that Mr. Wissner does 
these warerooms will be very handsome. He believes 
in progression, and always makes his last move bet- 
ter than the one before. Mr. E. H. Colell will be in 
charge of Newark during the summer, so as to make 
the acquaintance of the musical people there. A 


wise move. 
aa 


the autoharp department of Alfred Dolge & Son 
receives every morning. On Mr. Rudolf Dolge’s re- 
turn he found much that needed his attention, and 
this gentleman has been working night and day to 
catch up. Speaking with him a few days ago re- 
garding the quantity of mail matter the autoharp 
department was receiving, it was gathered that about 
500 letters daily was the average, and the great ma- 
jority of these letters contain orders and money. 
This shows what can be done by judicious and ex- 
tensive advertising, as all of this business has been 
built up in a short space of time by Alfred Dolge & 
Son, the selling agents of the autoharp. Of course 
the merits of the instrument played an important 
part in this increased business, but, like all commer- 
cial commodities, its merits would not have been 
known far and wide were it not for the excellent 
work put upon its advertising. It is great work. 


oe 


 & does one good to see the quantity of mail matter 


R. “NATE” M. CROSBY, superintendent of 
M agencies for Freeborn G. Smith, came home a 
to attend to some urgent matters. 
It was Mr. Crosby’s intention to reach the Pacific 
Coast and even go further on his last trip, but a call 
brought him home. Mr. Smith has arranged for space 
to make the Rogers piano on his Henning premises 
in Raymond street, Brooklyn, using a couple of the 
Henning factory floors for this work. Hitherto the 
Rogers Brothers piano has been of illegitimate 
parentage. 

The row between Mr. Smith and Jacob Brothers, 
who made the Rogers Brothers for Mr. Smith, forces 
Mr. Smith to manufacture the former stencil Rogers 
Brothers piano he has been selling. One thing, it is 
to the credit of the Smith establishment that the 
Rogers .Brothers piano has always been sold as a 
stencil, care being taken to inform the dealer on this 
point and to tell him just who made it. It is wise in 
Mr. Smith to give this piano—the Rogers Brothers— 
legitimacy. A stock company is being formed and 
work will be commenced on manufacture shortly. 


Chicago by Wire. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, MUSICAL COURIER, 
226 Wabash avenue, April 23, 1895. 


ARL HOFFMAN, of Leavenworth, Kan., has 

bought the Mason & Hamlin Company’s store in 

Kansas City. He will carry the Chickering, Mason & 
Hamlin, Sterling & Huntington pianos. H. 





—Mr. Hugo Sohmer returned from an Eastern business trip on 
Saturday night. 

—Chas. N. Lynn, the piano dealer of Canfield, Ohio, was chloro- 
formed and robbed of $250 in his private residence on April 13. No 
trace of the burglar has yet been discovered. 

—The firm of G. A. Schleicher & Sons will abandon its Fourteenth 
street retail piano wareroom and concentrate ali its work in the 
Mount Vernon and Stamford stores. 


—The copartnership existing between W. H. Rider and J. Davis 
Woods, dealers in pianos and musical instruments, at Kingston, 
N. Y., has dissolved, Mr. Wood retiring. He will go to Pine Hill, 
N.Y. Mr. Rider will continue the musical business at Kingston. 

—Mr. Robert Proddow, of the Estey Piano Company, who has been 
reported by various sources to be in Harlem, was in San Francisco, 
Cal., Saturday last, but if he keeps to his schedule he will arrive in 
Harlem within the limits of next week. 

—Mr. Jaspersen Smith, the secretary of the Ludden & Bates 
Southern Music House, of Savannah, is to leave that city and locate 
in New York, where he will personally supervise the Ludden & Bates 
piano factory, mention of which has been previously made in these 
columns, 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs..Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemecster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


‘first Street, New York. 


Second Avenue and 'T 
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HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


By Charles Austin Bates. 
No. LXXVIII. 








he order to make this department as useful as pos- 

sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. If there are any ques- 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. Advertisements sent in will 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment. Inorder that these ads. shall not go astray 
in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which 
come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the 
name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 
postage. 


I have before me ten advertisements of Leland & Son, 
and in no two of them is the same style of display used. 
In no two of them is the firm name set in the kind of type. 
They look as though they might have come from ten dif- 
ferent advertisers. 

The first criticism which occurs to me on looking over 
these Leland ads. is the lack of distinct style of display, 
There is nothing characteristic about them. Now, I be- 
lieve that every advertisement ought to have some particu- 
lar style of type or display used, so that the appearance of 
identify it even though the name of the adver- 
The benefit of this was recently printed 


the ad. will 


tiser 1s not seen. 


in the New York papers. The advertisement of Rogers, 
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Our Band 
Instrument 

| Department, 
Probably but a comparatively few per- 

sons have any idea of the BREADTH and 
2 LENGTH of this department carried on by 
4 us Not confined to county or State limita- 
5 tions, our lines are cast over the broad 
) Union. Our specialty, the 
¢ 
¢ ** ECLIPSE,”’ 
5 
¢ made in our own building, by our own 
§ workmen, hasa reputation second to none, 
5 using nothing but the best French or Ger- 
) man brass, giving us the sonority and 
? brightness of tone the American brass lacks, 
4 porting our own valves, from models of 
5 our own, and being perfectly round, the 
) action simply marvelous to the touch, 
2 every instrument being thoroughly tested 
¢ before leaving our hands. 
5 Besides the above we have the 


* IDEAL” 


5 

at a less figure, but thoroughly reliable 
We not only sell, but rent on easy terms 
complete sets, thus giving plenty of time to 
test before buying. Band amd Orchestra 
Music for beginners and advanced bands in 
stock If in want of any kind of Band 
Instruments or Supplies, as well as Repair- 
ng of any kind, call on or address 


S. R. LELAND & SON, 
446 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


Lr ~ 
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Peet & Co. was published without the firm name or ad- 
dress. It was doubtless a mistake of the printers, but I 
helieve that there were very few people who saw the ad. 
who did not know immediately whose it was, even without 
the name being printed. 

For years Rogers, Peet & Co. have used one style of ad- 
vertising. It is so thoroughly identified with their name 
and business that in the advertising fraternity work of this 
kind is described as being Rogers-Peet style. 









WORCESTER, Mass., March 9, 1895. 
Editors The Mu al Courter: 

GEN MEN sed please find a number of our ads, which we 
would be pleased to have you ti We notice in a March 
edition of THE COURIER a copy of an advertisement that we placed 
none pers for three insertions. This ad. is not the general 
style of adv sing that this house carries on. We have several new 


of late, and each and every one has been 
yianos, and our little ad. dwelling on one 
That was our reason for placing 
advertising, and 


houses to compete with 






advertising *‘ Standard 


article ked rather insignificant 


this style of ad. in th sper. We believe in specifi 


as a rule advertise in that way, unless we haveastanding ad. inserted 


in books, & We are very much interested in our ads., and would 
be pleased to hear your criticism of samples sent you 
Yours respectfully, 
5S. R. LELAND & SON 
Per J. Edwin Gibbs, Adv. Clerk, 


Taken asa whole they are very good average ads,, but 
the average of excellence in piano ads. is low, so that this 
is not saying very much for them. I think that perhaps 
Mr. Gibbs has thought a little too much about the display 
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of his ads. and not enough about what he was going to say 
inthem. What is to be said is of the first importance. A 
man has something to say, and that is the reason he buys 
space in the newspapers. If he hasn't anything to say 
he’d better save his money. After he has his ad. written 
and has said what he wanted to say, there is plenty of 
time to think about how it is going to look in the paper. 
I think perhaps the best ad.in the lot sent me by Mr. 
Gibbs is the one of band instruments. 
-_ ? oa 

The fault of generalization is apparent in the adver- 

tisement of the Hazelton piano which follows : 
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There Are So Many 


points of excellence about a 


Hazelton Piano 


that it is not an easy matter to 
condense them, even in a 4 inch 
“ad.” 

Superlatives are easily 
ten, so we won’t use them, but 
it would be a pleasure to have 
you pass an opinion, whether you 


writ- 


are an amateur or professional, 
or perhaps better yet if you be- 
long to that larger class who 
“know a good thing when they 


hear it.” We will put the 


HAZELTON 


in competition with any piano in 
that is saying a 














the world, and 
deal. 


Kansas City Piano Co., 
1215 MAIN ST. 


great 


OURIER. 











5 C. E. ELLSBREE, Manager 
4 
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to be an exceptionally good one. I thought that it was go- 
ing tosay that ‘‘there are so many points of excellence about 
the Hazelton piano—that it is not an easy matter to decide 
which one totalk about. However, we thought that perhaps 
the thing which will recommend it to the most people is the 
really wonderful vibrant tone quality.” The ad. might have 
taken any other form and have talked about the beautiful 
case or the responsive action or about the superior method 
of construction or ’most anything else, just so the talk was 
brought down to some particular thing. Instead of that 
the writer drifted right off into the sea of generalization 
and ended by saying nothing very definite about the piano ; 
nothing really different from what might just as well have 
been said about any other piano. 


* 
* . 


The Needham Piano and Organ Company have issued a 
little advertising card which I think is well calculated to 
secure the attention desired. The card is about 24%x5 
inches, and on it is printed in large type ‘‘Only a Re- 
minder.” On one side of the card is pasted a miniature 
booklet of eight pages and cover. The booklet is 1144x2% 
inches, and in it are portraits of eight styles of Needham 
The inside front cover says: ‘‘ These are just a 
Large illustrated catalogue furnished 


organs. 
few of our sellers. 
on application.” 








An Excellent Testimonial. 
St. Louts, Mo., April 8, 1895 

Messrs. George Steck & Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN—The new scale uprights recently received 
are certainly a great improvement in your pianos. We 
have always claimed that the Steck piano was the best 
piano made, and your new productions only strengthen 
our belief. You have gained more volume of tone, but at 
the same time have retained that beautiful singing quality 
which has made it world renowned and is so dear to the 

All success to you. 

Yours very truly, 

BaLtMer & Weper Music House Company. 


musician’s ear. 





When I read the headline of this ad.I thought it was going 
































CHAS. 


Advertising 


During this time many retail dealers have 
used the ready-made ads. I have written, 
and many others have asked me to write 
special ads. for them. 

I am a writer of advertisements. 
my only business. I write in other lines, but 
I have been particularly successful in writing 
ads. for music houses. 

I have now made arrangements to supply 
an attractive outline cut and an advertise- 
ment once each week to those dealers who 
wish to improve their advertising and at the 
same time get rid of the detail of preparing 
copy. 
number of dealers to supply a fresh ad. and 
fresh cut once a week for one year. 
also include a series of fifty-two short read- 
ing notices, and the price will be $1.50 per 
week, payable monthly or quarterly. 


In order to get samples of the ads,, cuts 
and reading notices 
make the following 


check or money order, and I will send three 
ads. written to fit your business, three cuts 
to fit the ads. and three reading notices. 
This is a special offer for a special time and 
only to introduce the work. t 
retail dealers only, and only one dealer in 
each town will be supplied. Cash must come 
with every order; but if what I send is not 
satisfactory I will return the money 


1413-1414-1415 Vanderbilt Building 


NEW YORK. 
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OR a year and a half I have been con- 
ducting the *‘ Hints for Advertisers” 
department in Tue Musica, Courter, 


That is 













I shall make contracts with a limited 







I will 









before the dealers I 






SPECIAL OFFER. 










Before June 1 send me a two dollar bill, 







It is made to 









AUSTIN BATES, 
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About Pipe Organs. 
BOUT the time that Diogenes was strolling 
through Greece making epigrams fora living a musi- 
cal genius, whose name has long since been forgotten, con- 
structed the first pipe organ. 

It was in reality nothing but an instrument for converting 
the gurgling of water into harmony. A number of round 
tubes were grouped together, with the longest at the cen- 
tre, and then water was conveyed to the top of each ina 
little trough. History does not tell just how the water or- 
gan was operated to produce this undeniably liquid melody, 
but it was doubtless by some system of successive interrup- 
tions of the flow through the pipes. This form of instru- 
ment, although large and unwieldy, was popular for a great 
number of years, and it had one advantage over all its sub- 
sequent stages of development in not being dependent on 
the muscular efforts of the small boy at the bellows. After 
a time an instrument was built which substituted wind for 
water, but it was a very crude affair. Each of the pipes 
was provided with a bellows of its own, and in some of the 
old pictures the musician is represented as pumping them 
with his feet. He probably jumped from pedal to pedal 
with great rapidity, dancing to his own music, and if the 
composition was along one he must have been an athlete 
in full training in order to get through with it without being 
completely exhausted. 

A century or two later a keyboard was invented and then 
a musician could play by running along and striking the 
keys in quick succession with his fists, very much as Gulli- 
ver played his piano in the land of Brobdingnag. 

Since that time the development has been rapid, until to- 
day the pipe organ stands easily supreme among musical 
instruments. In size it is the greatest, and in tone and 
swell the grandest. And the cost is so great that even the 
millionaires cannot afford to monopolize it, and it thus be- 
comes the property of the masses, who own the churches 
and support the music halls. 

In reality the pipe organ is a simple instriment. It is 
merely a combination of many wind instruments con- 
structed on a large scale and so united that the tones all 
harmonize. The ordinary two manual organ consists of a 
great organ and a swell organ. Some of the larger 
churches have three manual organs, and these consist 
usually of the great organ, the swell organ and the choir or 
solo organ. There are a few four and even five manual 
organs inexistence. The splendid instrument in the Audi- 
torium in Chicago, which is the largest in this country, is a 
combination of a great organ, a swell organ, a choir organ 





Although comparatively few pipe organs are used in this 
country—there being only about 125 in Chicago—the busi- 
ness of making them has grown to be a great industry. 
This is largely because each instrument requires many 
months for its construction, and the cost varies from $500 
up to over $50,000. The price of ordinary church organs 
is usually not less than $2,000. Consequently two or three 
instruments a year, if they are large ones, will keep a whole 
factory busy. Boston is the home of the pipe organ, a large 
number being sent out from there every year. New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis and several smaller cities also have’man- 
ufactories. Only one firm in Chicago is engaged in the 
business, and it is yet hardly a year old, but its managers 
are well-known manufacturers of musical instruments. 
They have now in process of construction a splendid organ 
for St. Mary’s Church, in Evanston. 

One of the most important things in connection with the 
manufacture of pipe organs is to secure thoroughly sea- 
soned timber. For, in order to have the tones from the 
wooden pipes clear and pure, there must be no warping or 
shrinkage. Pine, basswood, birch, cherry, poplar, mahog- 
any, boxwood, ebony, rosewood and oak are the chief kinds 
of timber used, and each is selected for some peculiar pur- 
pose determined by its quality. Only the very best grades 
can be used, and although they are bought all seasoned the 
manufacturers keep them in an artificially heated dry house 
for several months before they are used. The planks are 
then taken into the long, shaving littered basement, where 
they are cut up into lengths, squared off and planed smooth. 
On the next floor a number of lathes, drill machines and 
scroll saws are busily humming through the wood and mak- 
ing the air fragrant with sawdust and shavings. Here the 
workmen are all thorough cabinet makers, and all of the 
pieces are cut out according to plans provided by the mas- 
ter. As fast as the pieces are ready they are assembled on 
the upper floor. This is no small task, foreven a medium 
sized pipe organ is made up of more than 100,000 separate 
pieces, each perfect in itself. Here the workmen begin to 
build the instrument. 

First the foundation frame is laid. At the centre of this 
the great square box containing two separate bellows is 
put in and connected with the pumping handle. Then the 
keyboard is built with its white and black ivory keys. The 
work cf putting in the ‘‘ trackers,” or rods connecting the 
keys with the valves covering the holes leading into the 
pipes, is a most delicate operation. These trackers are 
thin strips of wood, to the end of which wires are wound. 
The whole interior of the organ is filled with them until it 
resembles the rear of a great telegraph office. One can 
hardly understand how these thin ribbons of wood can be 








made to run from the keys of two or three keyboards and 
from the pedals in a hundred different ways without be- 
coming hopelessly entangled. 

Now the wind chests are placed on their supports and 
the wind trunk connections with the bellows are made. 
When everything is in place a test is made, and if the bel- 
lows, when blown up, fills so gradually that its motion is 
almost imperceptible the valves are all right. 

Then comes the fitting of the pipes, the ‘‘ toe” of each 
being set in its place in the head chest with a hot iron 
about the size of the pipe mouth. The pipes are partly of 
wood, for the basses and the sombre, flute like tones ; 
partly of zinc, usually used in front for decorating ; partly 
of ‘‘ metal,” or 40 percent. tin and 60 per cent. lead, giving 
the ordinary organ tones, and partly of pure tin, which 
gives aremarkably brilliant, stringy tone. The largest of 
the great wooden pipes, which are all made of the finest, 
straight grained pine, is 16 feet long and 15 inches square, 
large enough for a child to crawl into. The smallest is 
only an inch long, and the total number of pipes in the 
organ is 1,554. 

When the pipes have all been tested they are placed on 
the organ, tested again and then taken down. - One of the 
important parts of the organ is the swell-box, which in- 
closes a certain number of pipes. At the back of it there 
are a row of shutters lipped with felt, which can be opened 
and closed by a pedal, thus making the voicing louder or 
lower at will. 

Now the organ is set up in the church or music hall. This 
is awork requiring great skill and care. Of late years 
many organs have been arranged for working with electric 
wires, the pipes being connected with the keyboards by 
this means. In‘this way the organ can be placed almost 
anywhere, and the keyboards can be arranged to suit the 
organist. The Auditorium organ is arranged in this way. 
In some cases the echo part of the instrument is placed in 
another part of the building, usually at the top, where it 
will best perform its function, 

People generally believe that the number of pipes in an 
organ determines its musical value, but as a matter of fact 
the number alone has little to do with it. Ina good many 
organs there are many single pipes which cost more than 


some entire sets of 61 pipes. 

A peculiar thing about voicing is that different classes of 
tones seem to reach their greatest perfection in different 
countries—the diapason and flute work in English organs, 
the string tones in Germany and the reed stops in France. 
American organ makers keep in touch with all countries. 

Complete organs have been built of pipes made entirely 
of bamboo, of glass and even of paper, but they of course 
lack variety of tone and are built more as museum curiosi- 
ties than for any practical purpose.—Cfzcago Record. 





and an interchangeable solo and echo organ. 


IMPORTART TO IARO MARUFACTURERS. 
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CASE FACILITIES .. 


OUR 
a e > 
And with every known improvement in machinery, including new and original inventions. We are acknowledged as the standard of EXCELLENCE 
in PIANO CASE MAKING. To our customers we give a most positive guarantee against the many annoyances 


arising from limited facilities and incompetent workmen. 


Our lumber yards are Our Variety of Veneers is Unsur- 


always abundantly sup- 
plied with the best of 
every description of well 


passed, including the Choicest of 


French and Burl Walnuts, 
Red and White Mahoganies, 

English and Quartered Oaks 
And Other Fancy Woods. 


seasoned 
STOCK. 
F. G, Smith’s Piano Case Manufactory, Leominster, Mass. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON ANY DESIGNS 
MANUFACTURERS MAY SUBMIT. 


We respectfully call your attention to two new designs shown in our BRADBURY ADVERTISEMENT in this issue of Tue Musicat Courter. 





4ee—Address L. W. PORTER, Supt. Case Factory, Leominster, Mass., 


Or FREEBORN G. SMITH, 
774, 776 & 778 Fulton st... BROOKBLYN, N. YY. 
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sa ne 
Shaw in Detroit. 
OWDS of visitors strolled in and out of the | 


store at 21 Wilcox street, in the University 


increasing flow of sweet music came from 


he en door all day to-day. It was the opening day of 


e \\ rm the snaw 


Piano Company 
ontains a fine show of upright and grand 
anos, and below in the basement is the display of square 
" rga ind musical merchandise. This afternoon 
elect program of instrumental and vocal music was 
give a number of well-known artists, and this evening 
the program as it appeared in yesterday's /ourna/ will be 
g Manager Thompson will endeavor to entertain his 





best manner possible 
of the old firm of Miller 
business since 1881, until 


ends in the 
Mr. TI 
& Thon 


March ast, 





ipson was a member 
pson, which had been in 


the position as manager of 
t (Mich.) / 


vhen he accepted 


he Shaw Piano Company Detroit urna, 


! 
/ 


Trouble at Grand Rapids. 


THE MUSIC 





BRAM R, VAN MORMAN commenced chan- 
A cery proceedings in the Circuit Court on 


April 12 
inst the Grand Rapids Piano Case Company fora proper 
g in the manufacture and sale of a toy, the letters 








ac 
patent for which were assigned to the complainant inventor 
vril 7, 1894 
In his complaint he says the assignment was made on |} 
contract without counsel, and that he has discovered that 
he « acted to assign any and all future inventions and | 
pat in w to the same firm also, and he avows that | 
although tl as not hidden or concealed in the writing, | 
t was no iderstood or comprehended by him 
Also that no separate book account ot this toy manufac- 
ure has been kept, but that it has been recorded in with 
the other business of the concern, and that on January 1, | 
1895, that being the end of the fiscal year, he requested | 
fro e company a statement, which was denied him, but | 
that h is shown ledger entries of such account which | 
cha rent and superintendent’s office expenses at | 
$500; traveling expenses, $7,515; commission, $89.97; 
sto $1,284.04; crating timber, $44.64; boxes, $151.41, | 
which he asserts are excessive and exorbitant, because the | 
work was done at odd times as a side line with the regular 
shop superintendent, and in the contract it sets forth that | 
the man facturing is to be done by the firm, as already 
possessing room, machinery, &c. Also that the result of 
the company’s figures leaves but $7.25 profit to be divided. 
yvand Ra Mich., Herald 


- _—_—__. | 


Stavenhagen—Strauch Brothers. 


' +} 1 
| 
| how so much 





it artists like Bernhard Stavenhagen | 


interest in American institutions that | 


they go out of their way and utilize time that might have | 
been spent in enjoyment to inspect representative institu- 
tion I'he visit of Mr. Stavenhagen to the action and key 


ng establishment of Strauch Brothers last week showed 
another side in the interesting personality of that gentle- 
man. Heis not content with playing the piano, but he 
must look into the manufacture of the parts that go to make 
the entity 

A complete knowledge of detail in the mind of an expert 
brings forth the results that men applaud. No part of the 
piano is more worthy to be understood than the action. It 
is acomplete knowledge of this portion of the instrument 





AL COURIER. 








that enables wareroom salesmen to show an instrument to 
the best advantage—something a pianist does not always 
do. Itis presumed that Mr. Stavenhagen’s knowledge of 
actions is ample, or he would not have examined so criti- 
cally and spoken in such terms of evident delight of the 
action building he saw going on in the factory of Strauch 
Brothers. Mr. Stavenhagen handled models with an ap- 
preciation of the work every part was intended to do, 
Never did he attempt to do anything the action was not 
intended todo. ‘It was a delight,” said a member of the 
firm, ‘‘to see him appreciate an action so, as he minutely 
examined and exhaustively tested it.” 

The visit was entirely unexpected by Messrs. Strauch 
Brothers. It came about in this way. Mr. Stavenhagen 
expressed his desire to see a representative action factory, 
and he was conducted to Strauch Brothers’. In conducting 
Mr. Stavenhagen through the factory Mr. Peter Strauch 
and his two sons, Albert and William, passed a very pleas- 
ant hour. 

It is certainly a pleasure to show the results of skilled 
hands to such an appreciative mind as Mr. Stavenhagen has. 
His remarks on the completeness of the factory as well as 
the excellence of piano actions turned out there were 
highly complimentary. It is exceedingly grateful to 
Strauch Brothers that their plant should be chosen for 
inspection. 








Another Trade Association. 
HE Man., 
formed themselves into an association for their mu- 
tual protection against unscrupulous agents and others who 
so often take advantage of the trade. In future every 
agent and the house he is representing will be registered 
so as to prevent one man from representing two or more 
houses at the same time, which has been a common prac- 
tice, and another rule will be to pay commission to no per- 
son except recognized agents. The officers of the new 
association are as follows 
W. Grundy, president ; Jas. Haddock, vice-president ; 
Albert Evans, second vice-president ; J. J. McLean, secre- 


music dealers of Winnipeg, have 


| tary ; A. H. Mason, treasurer. 


The meetings will be held on the evening of the first 
Monday in each month. 








Curtaz. 
M*: OSCAR CURTAZ, of Benjamin Curtaz & 


Son, of San Francisco, who has been here fora week, 
left for Boston last night. His sister and brother-in- 
law, J. Harry Scott, accompany him. Mr. Scott is going 


| into the musical merchandise and renting business in San 


Francisco. The party will be back in California about 
May 6. 

The final distribution of the estate of the late Benjamin 
Curtaz is to take place on May 16. 

The line of goods handled by the Curtaz Company (for it 
is a corporation) is the Steck, Vose, Sterling and the 
Chickering. 

Mr. Harry Curtaz is at the head of the firm, and we take 
this opportunity to state that there is no truth whatever in 
the rumors that are afloat regarding a dismemberment of 


the concern. There is no truth whatever in this report. 








pros SALE—Good chance for a live sheet music man, first-class 
sheet music store in the metropolis of the Northwest, estab- 

lished five years. A snap for the man who understands the business. 

Address “‘Sheet Music,” THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York city. 





Reed’s Piano. 

R. JOHN REED, president of the Chicago 
Music Trade Association, was invited to attend the 
recent dinner given by the Piano Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of New York, which took place on March 28, and 
not only made one of the best speeches that were 
delivered on that occasion, but also remained over, instead 
of rushing home, to investigate to some extent the pres- 
ent condition of the New York piano trade of the 
better class. Mr. Reed, being a piano manufacturer of 
a rather high class piano himself, thought he would 
look into this question of high class pianos, and he 
remained and began to look ; but he did not look very long 
before he concluded that there was a field to make com- 
parisons on, and hence he telegraphed to Chicago to have 
one of his own uprightssent here. It wassent. It is here. 

The firm of A. Reed & Sons, of Chicago, manufacture 
pianos on the Reed system, as they call it, a system that 
comprises radical departures from old and ordinary ruts 
and methods. The system embraces a plate method, 
agraffe method, pinblock method, soundboard method, 
stringing method—all departures in consffuction from that 
of the regulation piano, 

At some other time a complete description of this re- 
markable Reed system will be published by us with illus- 
trations ; for the average reader, being incapable of appreci- 
ating a description in text merely and without accompany- 
ing cuts, gets but a poor notion of the article described, 
and furthermore, injustice is done to the article itself. 

The piano now in this city is, of course, one of the Reed 
system of uprights, and is to be seen at the wareroom at 
233 East Twenty-first street, and the very first thing the 
judge will observe in testing this extraordinary instrument 
is not the quality alone but the combination of tone quality 
with prolonged tone itself. 

The piano is gifted with an extraordinary vibration, a 
resonance that is most striking and unaccountable, except 
and but for the fundamental principles of the Reed system 
itself. 

This system makes scientific and artistic claims only, 
and they are in fact a combination of science and of art 
claims from which flow this superb tone with its brilliancy 
and, at the same time, depth and the aiding and assisting 
resonance. 

Naturally everything used in the construction of such an 
instrument must be selected from the best material, and 
the highest forms of intellectual labor must accompany its 
production. 

The appearance, inward and outward, must necessarily 
also be artistic, for a beautiful soul must be incased in a 
beautiful exterior, particularly so when the soul is ina 
piano. 

To all, therefore, interested in the piano of the higher 
type, representing at the same time a progressive, develop- 


| ing tendency, we recommend, not a view of the Reed Up- 


right here, but a conscientious study of the instrument and 
its new principles of construction. 

Piano manufacturers and dealers who desire, in their own 
interest, to perceive the approaching method of construc- 
tion, the inevitably approaching method, must investigate 
this Reed system upright. 











GENTLEMAN who has sold pianos North, South, East and 

West and followed the music business in every branch or sub- 
division of a branch for the last 25 years is open for a position; the 
present one he has had for seven years, till change of climate has be- 
come a necessity of health. 

In addition to knowledge of the business—including office work and 
correspondence—he has had the reputation of one whose life has been 
clean. A manager's position would be acceptable. Address “‘ Piano 
Man,” THE MUSICAL COURIER office. 
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effects can be produced 
this attachment. 


MADE 


we” ali 
3 323 TO 333 
Ea ie) SOUTH CANAL STREET, 


CROWN PIANOS * ORGANS 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





The most beautiful and wonderful 


It is most highly indorsed by the 
best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 


with 





CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





AND SOLD TO THE 


GEO. 


TRADE ONLY BY 


P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, f 
17 Beacon street, April 20, 1895. 


USINESS is only fair this week, whether on ac- 
count of another holiday or from outside influences it 
would be hard to say. Massachusetts has advantages 
over other States in having three or four more holidays 
during the year. The one of yesterday used to be called 
Fast Day, but the name was changed a short time since to 


Patriot’s Day. Everyone notices the unpleasant effect a 


holiday has on trade, so with Good Friday last week, and 
Patriot’s Day this, business has fallen off. Perhaps a slight 
snow storm on Monday morning may have disheartened 
people, but we are promised some warmer weather soon, 
and it is quite time too. A snow storm in the middle of 
Aptil is really too much of a good thing. 

It might be said that retail business is not as good as 
wholesale, which seems a peculiar state of affairs. but there 
are strange things in the piano trade anyway—at least so 
one hears. 

Mason & Hamlin Company. 

The Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
are offering as a prize one of the best Mason & Hamlin up- 
rights to any member of any club in the United States who 
shall, mounted upon one of their bicycles, make the fastest 
record for 25 miles over the road between May 1 and 
October 1. Same race to be run u der the supervision of 
the Century Road Club of Chicago. This looks like an 
immense advertisement for Mason & Hamlin. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood, who has been playing through 
New England during the past week with the Boston 
Festival Orchestra, has made a most pronounced success. 
At each point he has received double and triple encores, 
and has been ably seconded by the magnificent improved 
concert grand piano furnished him by Mason & Hamlin. 

Mason & Hamlin are operating in a retail way from their 
Boston warerooms, in Beverly, Salem and Worcester, and 
intend shortly to cover all of the most important New 
England points. 

Vose & Sons Piano Company. 

Vose & Sons found a large number of orders in the mail 
that wasawaiting them this morning after yesterday's holi- 
day. 

The friends of Mr. Guilford have been pleased to see 
him at his duties in the Vose wareroom during the past 
week. 

Emerson Piano Company. 

Business has been very good this week. 

Mr. P. H. Powers is expected to arrive this evening from 
Chicago. 

Hallet & Davis Company. 

The Hallet & Davis Company think that an indication of 
the improvement in business is shown by the large number 
of orders they are receiving for grand pianos—about three 
times as many as for uprights. In fact they cannot fill the 
orders for grands, and the business is equal to that of 1892. 


Briggs Piano Company. 
On his recent trip Mr. E. W. Furbush made several new 
agencies, two of them in large cities. His trip was a suc- 





cessful one, and he found business improving everywhere. 
On Thursday they were as busy as bees getting off 
pianos to California, Canada, the West and South, the com- 
bined orders making a large shipment. 

Business must be going with a rush in Indianapolis, Ind., 
for George C. Pearson, of that city, has enlarged his store, 
and the Briggs Company have shipped him a number of 
fancy pianos for the opening of the new wareroom. 

Merrill Piano Company. 

The Merrill Piano Company say that they will have 
an excellent report to make of April’s business. 

Mr. Allen, of Melbourne, Australia, an old friend of the 
firm, spent Thursday with Mr. J. N. Merrill. 

Estey Piano Company. 

The Estey Company are quite settled in their new ware- 

rooms and find that business is picking up. 
New England Piano Company. 

Mr. Grant, the bookkeeper of the New England Piano 
Company, who was married the first part of the week, is 
now away on an extended trip, which will include visits to 
many of the large cities. It was not until the day before 
the wedding that any one in the New England Company’s 
warerooms had an intimation of the event—and that was 
when he asked for Jeave of absence. As one of his friends 
said, quoting Longfellow: ‘* He folded his tent like the 
Arabs and silently stole away.” 

C. F. Hanson & Co. 

Mr. Hugo Sohmer, who has been in town for a few days, 
this week left on Friday morning for Worcester to attend 
the performance of Mr. Hanson's operetta Princess Phosa. 
Several of the salesmen in the Boston warerooms will also 
attend the performance either on Friday or Saturday even- 
ing, as the play is to be given for three nights. 

Business with this firm continues good and several Sohmer 
grands have been sold this week. 








ORCANIZATION ACAIN. 


> 


HE subdivision of labor is one of the modern 
industrial problems gradually working itself 
out, although slowly. We are testing its efficacy 
every day and determining its errors. Weare, how- 
ever, by this time convinced that without it no great 
work of any kind can be successfully undertaken and 
accomplished. We doubt if even small works can 
readily be accomplished without it. 

Leaving aside for the present the question of the 
great systems of organization in the music trade let 
us take a view of organization within the organi- 
ization ; that is, let us see how office forces are or- 
ganized, for at times the character of the organiza- 
tion itself affects the nature, distribution and tone 
of the executive or office force. 

Now we wish to distinguish at once between the 
sales force or salesmen and the office force as such. 
These are two distinct elements in an organization. 
We are now alluding only to the office or executive 
force. 

Steinway & Sons have an enormous office force 
distributed in two divisions, the front and the rear at 
Steinway Hall, and two others at the Fifty-third street 
factory and at the Astoria factory. We cannot 
enumerate, but we believe it is over 125 men—maybe 
150, 

Alfred Dolge & Son’s office force in the Thirteenth 
street warehouse and at the Dolgeville factories is 
about equal to this. We are not in possession of 
figures, but it looks that way to us. Remember we 
refer only to office force, not to porters or janitors or 
such ; men and women of all kinds at work in offices. 





The Chicago Cottage Organ Company has a great 
force in the Wabash avenue warerooms and others at 
their two factories. The W. W. Kimball Company 
has not only a great but a disciplined command at the 
warehouse and at the factory. The New England 
Piano Company, Boston, is a place where a disciplined 
executive force in large numbers can be found, and 
these are the great office organizations, together with 
that of the Estey house at Brattleboro, and the Estey 
concerns in Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, and of the 
Story & Clark Organ Company, and Lyon & Healy of 
Chicago. 

We believe we are doing justice to all when we say 
that the above are the leading representative institu- 
tions who, of necessity and because of the extent and 
nature of their affairs, require these large bodies of 
persons to maintain an intelligent conduct of their 
affairs. 

We come now to those who are rapidly developing 
large forces. Geo. P. Bent, of Chicago, will soon 
take rank with the above ; so will the Mason & Ham- 
lin Company and its branches. The manner in 
which these firms do business demands it. D. H. 
Baldwin & Co. have a splendidly organized and 
equipped force, and Smith & Nixon are adding to 
theirs daily. 

But the extent of an office force, while it is indica- 
tive of alarge commerce, is not the only evidence, for 
with small forces (a few persons only) a house like 
J. & C. Fischer does an immense trade ; a house like 
Kranich & Bach does a great business; a concern 
like Hallet & Davis does an extensive trade; a firm 
like the Emersons does a fine, large trade; a house 
like Weber does big business, and an institution such 
as Chickering & Sons does a great trade. 

It all depends upon the nature, the character, of the 
business and the methods pursued. For instance, 
the Smith & Barnes Piano Company, of Chicago, 
make somewhere about 2,500 pianos a year and sell 
them and collect the money. This all requires book- 
keeping and mathematical machinery, but it is so or- 
ganized with that house that a few men accomplish 
the work. Wm. Knabe & Co. do a large business 
with a small force, so do Sohmer & Co., so do, of 
course, Hardman, Peck & Co. 

The question, however, naturally obtrudes itself 
whether those firms doing a large trade with a small 
force could not vastly increase it by adding an exec- 
utive army to it, an army which would develop the 
work, extend it and bring unconquered territory into 
the fold. That isthe point. Or should an executive 
force be the result and not the cause of a large busi- 
ness? These are open and shut questions. 

It may betaken for granted that many firms could 
develop their plants by permitting them to grow 
under official organization. Probably some of them 
do not wish to do so, as they know that they are mak- 
ing of themselves the victims of a great machine, 
whose commands they must obey, or perish should 
they not do so, while others again refuse to rearrange 
their affairs under a new régime because they are 
perfectly satisfied as they are now situated. 

This much, however, must be conceded: those 
concerns with great organizations are doing the most 
trade in the aggregate ; those whose organization is 
growing of course are growing, as the conclusion 
provesthe premise. While this is all very interest- 
ing, not one of us will care to discuss the subject one 
hundred years hence. 
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Cunningham's Idea. 


several occasions referred to the 


| 

W E have on | 
late catalogue of the Cunningham Piano Company, | 

| 

| 


of Philadelphia. 
now, and it is this: 


WE 


One more extract seems very apropos just 


THE 


grade of award. Some 


impostors try to create the impression that they received 
the highest award given by the judges; 
that out of forty-six exhibitors, forty-one, or all but five, 
received the highest medal, there having been no competi- 
tive examination to entitle any of them to a higher or lower 


importance to the award that they even refused to pay the 
$2 entitling them to the possession of an official blue rib- 
bon, inasmuch as some of the pianos obtaining recognition 


MUSICAL GOURISRN. 











the facts are 


manufacturers attached so little 


city. 





made me that concern are just as poor in tone and general 
character as before the World’s Fair. 
tising has not succeeded in improving the piano in one 
single point, and the one significant issue in connection 
with that piano is the fact that Philadelphia people are the 


only people who suffer from the sale of the Ener as no ap- 
preciable number of these pianos are sol 


The balloon adver- 


outside of that 


INVITE from the judges were among the poorest found inthe] The more effective the advertisements of the concern in 
rhe special attention of the general public, and particu- American market. question prove to be, the greater is the injury sustained by 
larly those intending to purchase pianos, to the the fraud- There is one concern in particular in Philadelphia that ee ee life, and it * acoresdt prenes 

lent advertis stised by certai - Boa soa ngham Company a rs to cata- 

ulent methods of advertising practised by certain un- | 4. made itself notorious by publishing a mass of untrust- 1 ’ ee s 1a he “of fomse re Pe eaaneil ait 

scruplous manufacturers in Philadelphia and elsewhere, | _ di a lled World’ ogue is seldom a ge of its 
reward to the award of medals which they claim to | Worthy advertising matter regarding its so called World's | convictions to such an extent as exhibited by the Cunning- 
save received at the late World’s Fair in Chicago; these | Fair award, but the eed to be observed is this: the pianos | ham eer: 








List of Legitimate Piano Manufacturers in the United States. 


(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 








NUFACTL 


+ ada PIANO CO. 


INS AND 74% = OcTaves 


ADDRES re PRICES & CATALOGUE 


APOLLO PIANO C2: BLOOMSBURY Nu. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine 


these instruments. Catalogue on application 


Correspondence invited 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


Factory : 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


IN EW YORE. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO C0. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


CAPITAL, - 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) 


- ONE MILLION DC 


BRADBU RY—Manufactured by Freeborn 
G, Smith, Brooklyn, N, Y. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


BRAMBACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 





BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 

CHICKERING -Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 


Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 

**CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 
ment. ) 


DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 


J. & Cc. FISCHER— Manufactured by J. & 
C. Fischer, New York, (See adver- 
tisement.) 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York. (See advertisement.) 
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THE 
ELEGANT 





PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS FRAN EK HH. SRD 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


RoOocHEsSTER. N. FY. 


HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 


GRAND anD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


HARDMAN & LA GRASSA—Manufac- 
tured by Hardman & La Grassa, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


HENNING—Manufactured by 
Piano Company, New York. 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


HOUSE & DAVIS 


PIANO ‘coo., 
——PIANO MANUFACTURERS,— 
160, 162 & 164 W. VAN BUREN S8T., 
CHICAGO, ILI, 


IVERS& POND—Mannfactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS 


KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, II. 


i ns by Wm. Knabe & 


Henning 





KURTZMANN—Manufactured by C. Kurtz- 
mann & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. (See 
advertisement.) 


LINDEMAN—Manufactured | by ‘Linde- 
man Piano Company, New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 

WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. Y. 

(2 We invite correspondence from Dealers 

in localities where we are not represented. 
LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See a ver- 

tisement.) 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
isss: PIANOS. 1225: 








SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


SHA W—Manufactured by Shaw Piano 
Company, Erie, Pa 


SHONINGER — Manufactured by B. 
regal Company, New Haven, 
| Conn. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
MADE BY —— 

THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 




















txquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 

McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 

MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New York. (See adver- 

i tisement.) i piste Ox 

MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
Piano Company, Boston. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 

NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piane and Organ Company, New | 
York. (See advertisement.) 

NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 

NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement.) 

WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON. MASS. 
THE RUSSELL PIANO CO.. 


Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 


























Higheet | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
al CHICAGO, ILL. 








, Baltimore, Md. 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 

OFFICE AND SALESROOM ; 

276 WEST MADISON ST.. 
CHICAGO. XXX. 


Factory: 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: | 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 


KRANICH & BACH °° 2nnatuprigne 


-.. PIANOS... 


Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exh ition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
five years. ("Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 


tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 288 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 





Warerooms : 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


Sbiibe 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 











SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
SEND For Our New CATALOGUE 

|SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured by 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 

ere by Sohmer & 

o., New York. (See advertisement.) 


Manufactured by Starr Piano 
(See ad- 





ST ae 
Company, Richmond, Ind. 
vertisement.) 

STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
| OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
| Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, I). 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue.—<¢£{lli. 
STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. (See advertisement.) 


STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 
advertisement.) 

STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) — : 

STUYVESANT—Manufactured b Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street. 
SOEIOAGO. IrsTs. 


VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 


WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


WEBSTER — Manufactured b 
Piano Company, New 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
advertisement.) 


WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement. ) 


WHEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 


WISSNER—Manufactured by Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 

















Webster 
ork. (See 
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The Wonder 
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EBER PIANOS, |= 





WAREROOMS: 
108 Fifth Avenue. 


CORNER SIXTEENTH 


STREET, 


PRA. 
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DO NOT KHEEP ‘THESE.’ PIANOS. 





THEY SELL tHem 
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THE WONDERFUL 
A. B. Chase Piano 


“HAS NO SUPERIOR” 


In Tone Quality, 
Action Quality, 
Or Durability. 


WHEN TO THIS IS ADDED 


The Octavo Attachment, 


MULTIPLYING ITS MUSICAL POWERS, 


“IT HAS NO EQUAL.” 


Send for Catalogue and Further Information to 


The A. B. Chase Co. 


Norwalk, Ohio. 
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The Name “Estey” is of Great Value on a Piano. 


FIRST Because of its complete identification 
with musical instruments. 


SECOND—Because of the high reputation it 
enjoys as a guarantee of all that is hon- 


orable and meritorious. 


THIRD ~Because of the fact that the Piano 
known as the “Estey” has of itself given 
the most complete satisfaction. 


® @ 
Estey Piano Company, 
NEW YORK 


LINCOLN AVE. AND SOUTHERN BOULEVARD. 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “*23¢f.87"=*7 


LIVE PIF AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


a5 | THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


























THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTIOZN 













Hy, gh { i IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
no | 4 TEENTH CENTURY. 
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The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 

af 

‘ | Ij \ \ , this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcuster, Mass, 





“FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


’ igh 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave, 
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sare & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
MA BRIN, IF. FL. 


ESTABLISHED-1837 JACOB DOLL, 


RO acct etary 8 seve Grad ald Upright Pianos. 


Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 
4 RY: South oulevard, East 13% tas 
PIP e ORGAN MATEIRIATL:S&S. ey ee FACTORY: Southern = ulevard, East 138d, East 134th Streets 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. * * * ee He ae eo and Trinity Avenue. 
: WAREROOMS AND OFFICE; 113 East I4th Street, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 
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PAUL STARK, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 
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PATENT STRING WINDING MACHINE. 


FOR THE WINDING OF A LARGE NUMBER 





OF STRINGS SIMULTANEOUSLY. 





ALSO 


Violins, ‘Cellos, Violas, Zithers, ‘fable Harps. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 








ZUR BEACHTUNG ! 


Die internationale Verbreitung unseres Blattes bildet die Veran- 





lassung vorliegender Neuerung. Der ,,deutsche Theil” erscheint vorlaufig 


ein Mal im Monat als Bestandtheil des wochentlich zum Versandt 
kommenden ,,Musical Courier.” In diesem ,,deutschen Theile” wird 


allen Interressenten der Musik-Instrumenten-Industrie Gelegenheit 
geboten, sich wher fuchwissenschaftliche Fragen und sammtliche Ea- 
portverhdltnisse zu orientiren, 

Fabrikanten 


Amerika ankniupfen wollen erhalten sachgemaesse Auskunft jeder Art 


und Exporteure, die Geschaftverbindungen mit 


durch unsere Geschaeftsstelle in 


LEIPZIG, Elsterstrasse, 27. 


Alle Zuschriften betreffend Besprechung 
Beschaffung 
Creditverhaelinisse amerikanischer Firmen, etc., etc., wolle man eben- 


fatls dorthin richten. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


von Neuheiten, Preis- 


couranten, von Agenten, Auskunftsertheilung uber die 


FABRIKATION MECHANISHER MUSIKWERKE IN 


LEIPZIG. 


ACHDEM wir in der letzten Nummer des deutschen Theiles die construc- 
tiven und harmonischen Merkmale der hauptsachlichen, jetzt auf dem 
Markte befindlichen, mechanischer Musikwerke genau beleuchtet haben, wird 
es unsere Leser interessieren, auch etwas iiber die commerzielle Entwickelung 
der einzelnen Firmen und den Lebensgang ihrer Uhrheber zu erfahren. 

Unter denselben ist chronologischer Reihenfolge zunichst Paul Ehrlich zu 
Er benutzte das seitherige Prinzip der automatischen Musikwerke in 
umgekehrter Weise. Wahrend friiher die Stifte die Musik erzeugten, bewegt 
sich bei seiner Erfindung die Walze ganz ohne Stifte. Sie férdert, indem sie 
mit Nuten versehen ist nur die Umdrehung eines zusammenhiangenden Bogens 
mit zahlreich durchschlagenden Oeffnungen. Auf diesem Blatte gleiten, durch 
Federkraft gedriickt, im unteren Theile des Werkes kammartig aufgestellt, zahl- 
reiche Stifte, welche, sobald sie an eine solche ausgeschlagene Oeffnung des 
Notenblattes gelangen, in diese einschnappen, so den Ton freimachen und ihn 
je nach Lange oder Kiirze der Oeffnung andauern lassen. Es wurde daher 
méglich eine unbeschrankte Zahl Stiicke in beliebiger Auswahl und Taktzahl zu 
gehor zu bringen. 

Das Aufsehen welche diese 
Welt erregte, war ein wohlverdientes. 
ben mégen, dass ein einfacher Mechanismus, den ein sinnender Erfindergeist 
jetzt auf das Praktischste ausgekliigelt hat, hinreiche wiirde um Tone in tau- 
senderlei Wer hatte ge- 
ahnt, dass eine Pappscheibe mit eingestanzten kurzen und langen Quadraten, 
mit gelochten und gestifteten runden Noten geniigen sollte, der Melodien 
Schwung den klingenden Metallstimmen zu entlocken? Und doch ist das 
iiberraschende geschehen und hat mit beigetragen der Messstadt Leipzig einen 
frischen Impuls zu geben und ihren alten Ruf als Centrale fiir Musik und In- 


DIE 


nennen, 


Neuerung in der ganzen musikalischen 
Wer hatte vor Jahrzehnten noch glau- 


Gestallt in die entferntesten Lande hinauszutragen ? 


NOTICE! 


The international circulation of our paper begets the innovation 
which The the 
present, once a month as part of “The Musical Courier.” 


is here submitted. “German Part” appears, for 
In this 
“German Part” those interested in the Music Instrument Industry will 
be given an opportunity to acquaint themselves with scientific trade 
questions and export exhibits. 

Manufacturers and Exporters who wish to engage in business 
America 


relations with will receive the desired information relating 


thereto through the medium of our business office in 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY, Elsterstrasse, 27. 


All correspondence relating to Novelties, Price Lists, opening of 
Agencies, information regarding the Financial Standing of American 


Firms, etc., etc., should also be directed as above. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
IN LEIPSI¢. 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRY 


FTER having illustrated and explained in the German department of 
THE Musical 
characteristics of the mechanical instruments most in demand, it will not be 
uninteresting to know more of the commercial development of the different 
firms manufacturing them and of the biography of their originators. 
Among these must be mentioned in the first line Paul Ehrlich. He made 
use of the principle in the construction of automatic musical works known up 


Courier of last month the constructive and harmonic 


to this time in a reversed manner. While formerly the music was produced 
by pegs, it is now the cylinder without pegs which turns according to his in- 
vention, the cylinder being covered with a music sheet on which are numerous 


work in a comb-like 


openings. Pegs are fastened under the position, and 
these slide into the openings of the music sheet, which is held in place by 


springs, in the course of rotation, the duration of the tone being regulated 


by the size of the openings. This is made, if possible, to give a hearing to an 
The favorable im- 
Who 


im- 


unlimited number of pieces of any selection and measure. 
pression this invention made in the musical world was well deserved. 
would have thought a decade ago that the simple machinery would be 
proved by an inventive genius to the extent that thousands of tunes are carried 
to the most distant parts of the globe to find listeners? Who could have 
thought that a pasteboard disk with square openings—long and short—in con- 
junction with pegs could produce melody of a metallic tone ? 
has happened, and contributed much to give a fresh impulse to the old fair 
city, 
Besides this it has given employment to thousands. 
the work of a moment, nor has any one person the exclusive merit for this 


This, however, 


Leipsic, and to rejuvenate its claim as a centre for music and industry. 
Of course this was not 


situation. 





Every new progressive move brought about another. The genial thought 
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dustrie zu verjiingern. Tausende haben ausserdem in der Folgezeit dadurch 
lohnende Beschiftigung gefunden. 

Dies geschah freilich nicht mit einem Schlage, ist auch nicht das aus- 
schliessliche Verdienst eines Einzelnen. Ein neues Moment des Fortschrittes 
erwuchs aus dem anderen. Ein genialer Erfindergedanke verwirklichte den 
Ausbau neuer Ideen, Verbesserungen entstanden—von den verschiedensten 
Seiten angeregt—welche der Erzeugnissen dieser ganz eigenartigen Industrie 
erst den Stempel grosser Vollkommenheit aufdriickten. Aber es bleibt eine 
unbestreitbare Thatsache, dass es die bahnbrechende Erfindung von Paul 
Ehrlich war, die der Grund zu dieser neuen Schaffensperiode in Leipzig 
legte und ihm noch die kiinftiger Geschlechter dafiir dankbar sein miissen. 

Kriedrich Ernst Paul Ehrlich wurde am 21. Marz 1849 im Leipziger Vorort 
Reudnitz als Sohn eines Backermeisters.geboren. Seine Kindheit und erste 
Jugend verlebte er im saichsischen Stadtchen Débeln, wohin seine Eltern iiber- 
gesiedelt waren. Da der Jiingling grosse Lust zu einer mehr kiinstlerischen 
hatigkeit verspiirte, trat er in die Pianomechanikenfabrik von Morgenstern & 
Kotrade zu Leipzig in die Lehre. Seine Vorliebe fiir Musik fiihrte ihn aber 
dahin, bei Julius Bliithner Beschaftigung’zu suchen, um sich dem Bau von In- 
Sstrumenten zu widmen. 
Arbeit in der Werkstatt. 
nach dem Friedenschluss bei J. G. Irmler Aufnahme. Er verblieb hier fiinf 
Das erste Patent auf die Er- 


Der deutsch-franzésische Krieg unterbrach jah die 
Ehrlich wurde zum Militar ausgehoben und fand 


Jahre; dann machte er sich selbstindig. 
findung eines mechanischen Musikinstrumentes hatte er schon 1876 erworben. 
Die Erfahrung reifte die Erfindung und gab ihr praktischer Erfolg. So 
sehen wir in der Begriindung, in der Entwickelung und in den geschaftiichen 
Ergebnissen der im Jahre 1877 in Leipzig-Gohlis errichteten und am 9. 
April 1880 in eine Aktiengesellschaft umgewandelten ,,Fabrik Leipziger 
Musikwerke“ ein schnelles Wachsen und Beriihmtwerden, fiinfundsechzig 
Leute waren bereits damals mit der Herstellung von 1ooo-1500 Instrumen- 
ten betraut, die mit unwesentlichen Abweichungen von einander, aber alle 
nach demselben System gebaut, unter dem Namen ,,Non plus ultra,“ ,,Or- 
chestrionette,“ ,,Ariston,“ ,,Orpheus,“ ,,Baskanion,“ ,,Daimonion“ und klei- 
nere als ,,Helikon* thr Absatzgebiet bald auf alle Welttheile ausdehnten. 
Die Prosperitat des Unternehmens zeigt sich am besten darin, dass 1883 be- 
reits 25 Procent Dividende vertheilt wurde, wahrend diesselbe 1884 sogar in 
Hihe von 75 Procent verfiigbar war. Ein Jahr spater erfolgte schon der 
Verkauf des 1 
und im Friihjahr 1893 der des 300,ooosten. 


im December 1892 der des 200,000sten 
In den letzen zwei Jahren hat die 
Fabrik ,,Leipziger Musikwerke“ noch ein mechanishes Klavier, einen Fléten- 
Herr M. 
Grob in Leipzig, nachmals die Firma J. M. Grob & Co., in Eutritzsch bei 


,ocosten Instruments ; 


automaten und eine Spieldose ,,Monopol “ auf den Markt gebracht. 


Leipzig, vertrieb die gesammten Erzeugnisse in den ersten Jahren, bis 1889 die 
Die Ehrlich’schen Instru- 
mente waren aber immerhin kein Ersatz fiir Schweizer Musikwerke mit Stift- 


Gesellschaft den Verkauf selbst in die Hand nahm. 


walze und Stahlklaviatur. 

Das Bediirfniss nach einem mechanischen Musikinstrumente, das eine wirk- 
lich gute, auch dem streng musikalischen Gefiihl geniigende Hausmusik her- 
vorbringen konnte, blieb bestehen. Endlich gelang es, wenn auch nach unsag- 
lichen Miihen und vielen Versuchen, dem jetzigen technischen Director der 
Fabrik Lochmann’scher Musikwerke, Herrn Paul Lochmana, in detn Symphonion 
ein Musikwerk mit auswechselbarer StahlInote zu erfinden, welches ebenbiirtig 
Eine vollstan- 
dige Umwalzung wurde dadurch in der Construktion der mechanischen Musik- 


mit den Schweizer Musikwerken in Concurrenz treten konnte. 


werke geschaffen, und alle spaiteren Erzeugnisse basiren auf den Grundele- 
menten der Lochmann’schen Erfindung. Der Name dieses Mannes verdient 
daher wohl einen Ehrenplatz in der Geschichte der Musikindustrie. Oscar 
Paul Lochmann wurde am 25. Dezember 1848 in Zeitz in der preussischen Pro- 
vinz Sachsen geboren. Sein Vater war ein bedeutender Mechaniker, der dort 
eine Anstalt fiir Maschinenmodelle und technische Unterrichtsmittel besass. 
Schon in den Kinderjahern hielt er sich gern in der Werkstatte auf und kannte 
kein grésseres Vergniigen als etwas zu erfinden. Ganz besonders interessirten 
ihn dabei die Schweizer Spieldosen, deren beschranktes Repertoire ihm oft 
genug Verdruss bereitete. Die im Vaterhause erworbenen mechanischen 
Er ging mit siebzehn Jahren 
auf die Wanderschaft, um sich in den bedeutensten Fabriken des Reiches auf 
Der Krieg 1870-1871 machte auch hier 
Nach demselben kehrte Lochmann in die vaterliche Werk- 


Kenntnisse geniigten seinem regen Geiste nicht. 


seinen kiinftigen Beruf vorzubereiten. 
einen Abschnitt. 
statt zuriick, wo er bis 1874 blieb. In dem Jahre heiratete er und etablirte sich 
als Mechaniker. Er leistete in seinern Fach Vorziigliches, denn auf der Welt- 
ausstellung in Sydney 1879 erhielt er den héchsten Preis, die goldene Medaille, 
1880 zog Lochmann nach Schkeuditz bei 
Dort wurde die erste Fabrik begriindet, selbige aber bald nach 
Hier nahm der schon lange schlummernde Gedanke 
ein Instrument zur Hausindustrie entstand, das viel weniger 


fiir seine ausgestellten Maschinen. 
Leipzig 
Leipzig selbst verlegt. 
feste Gestalt an: 
kostspielig als die Schweizer Werke, all ihre Vorziige in sich vereinigte, und die 
Das erste Sym- 
phonion erregte selbstverstindlich ungeheures Aufsehen. Paul Lochmann 
Unablissig tha- 
tig und rastlos auf Verbesserungen seiner Erfindung bedacht, konnte es dem 
rihrigen Fabrikanten nicht an materiellen Erfolgen fehlen. Er griindete 1885 
mit zwei Theilhabern die ,,Fabrik Lochmann’scher Musikwerke“ in Leipzig- 
Gohlis, welche 1888 in eine Aktien-Gesellschaft umgewandelt wurde. Er selbst 
behielt die technische Leitung bei, wahrend die kaufmannische jetzt in den 
Wie sehr Lochmann’s 
Geist mit seinem Unternehmen verwachsen ist, und wie er noch immer auf 


Genfer Dosen noch an Volumen und Lieblichkeit iibertrifft. 


begann infolgedessen mit der Fabrikation in grésserem Style. 


bew4hrten Handen des Herrn Director Schirmer ruht. 





of an inventor begot the development of new ideas and improvements, which 
came from different directions, and thus perfected the product of this special indus- 
try. Nevertheless, it remains a fact that it was the invention of Paul Ehrlich 
which paved the way for the new creative period at Leipsic, and later genera- 
tions will have to give him deserved acknowledgment. 

Friedrich Ernst Paul Ehrlich was born in Reudnitz, a suburb of Leipsic, on 
His childhood and youth he spent at the 
Having a desire for 


March 21, 1849, the son of a baker. 
Saxon town Ddébeln, where his parents had moved. 
a more artistic pursuit, he entered as an apprentice the piano action factory 
of Morgenstern & Kotrade, in Leipsic. His love for music made him change 
his position for one with Julius Bliithner, where he wanted to devote himself 
to the construction of the piano. The war with France interrupted the work. 
Ehrlich served his time as a soldier, and after peace had been declared he 
found a position with I. G. Irmler. He remained with him for five years, then 
he worked on his own account. He already had a patent in 1876 for the 
invention of mechanical musical instruments. Experience ripened the inven- 
tion and gave it practical success. We see now a steady advance in the 
development of the business circumstances, and the house which was established 
in 1877 at Leipsic-Gohlis was incorporated as a stock company on April 9, 
1880, under the title Fabrik Leipziger Musi®werke, achieving in a compara- 
tively short time great renown. At that time sixty-five workmen were in- 
trusted with the making of from 1,000 to 1,500 instruments. 

While these were built after the same system, they differed in many partic- 
ulars, with the names Non Plus Ultra, Orchestrionette, Ariston, Orpheus, 
Baskanion, Daimonion and smaller works Helikon ; these found their way to 
all the countries on the globe. ‘The best proof of the firm’s prosperity is the 
payment of a 25 per cent. dividend in 1883, while in 1884 the dividend 
reached75 per cent. A year later the sales of instruments amounted to 
100,000; in December, 1892, 200,000, and in the spring of 1893 they reached 
300,000. In the past two years the firm has placed on the market a mechanical 
piano, a flute automaton and the Monopol music box. 

During the first years of the enterprise the sales were controlled by M. Grob 
in Leipsic, afterward I. M. Grob & Co. at Eutritzsch, near Leipsic, but since 
1889 the stock company has taken entire charge of them. Still the Ehrlich in- 
struments did not take the place of the Swiss musical works with peg cylinders 
and steel action. The want of a mechanical musical instrument was felt 
which could produce musical satisfaction in a strictly musical home circle. 

Finally, after untold trouble and trials, Paul Lochmann, now director of 
the Fabrik Lochmann’scher Musikwerke, succeeded with the symphonion in 
bringing out a musical work with interchangeable steel plate, the equal of the 
musical works of Switzerland. Through this a revolution was created in the 
construction of musical instruments, and all later specialties are based in their 
construction on Lochmann’'s invention. This man’s name deserves, therefore, 
a place of honor in the annals of the musical industry. 

Oscar Paul Lochmann was born December 25, 1848, at Zeitz, in the Prus- 
His father was a machinist of considerable importance, 
As a boy 

He had 


sian province Saxony. 
having an institution for machine models and technical education. 
it was his delight to roam through the shop and to invent things. 
a special liking for the Swiss music boxes, whose limited répertoire gave him 
much distress. His active brain did not find the necessary food at home, 
and when seventeen years of age he started out with the object of visiting the 
principal factories of the country to prepare himself for his future calling. The 
war of 1870-1 cut this short. After the war he returned to the factory at 
home, where he remained until 1874. Lochmann married in that year, and 
established himself as a machinist. He excelled in his branch, and the Syd- 
ney Exposition in 1879 brought him as a reward for his machines the first 
prize, a gold medal. Lochmann moved in 1880 to Schkeuditz, near Leipsic. 
It was here that he founded his first factory, which he soon removed to 
Leipsic. 

This is where the instrument was perfected which united all the advan- 
tages of the Swiss works, with less financial outlay, surpassing even the boxes 
of Geneva in volume and charming tone. The first symphonion made a great 
stir ; it cound not have been otherwise. Paul Lochmann, realizing the possi- 
bilities, begun the manufacture on a larger plan. He had pronounced success. 
In 1885 with two partners he founded the Fabrik Lochmann’scher Musikwerke 
in Leipsic-Gohlis, which was turned into a stock company in 1888. The tech- 
nical part remained in his hands, while the business department is under 
Director Schirmer. That Lochmann is in this business with all his soul is 
proved by the numerous patents he holds for improvements. The company 
paid higher dividends than is usual in this branch of industry, and also made 
annual additions to the factory buildings. Hundreds of thousands of sym- 
phonions—from the simple children’s crank box to the artistic bureau with 
several hundred musical notes—are spread all over the world and have be- 
come favorites. Millions of music disks give the music of the old or contem- 
poraneous masters in “he purest and most harmonious way to those living in 
the most inaccessible parts of the world. The ground on which are reared the 
buildings encompasses 8,000 square metres. ‘The great number of pieces in the 
works of the symphonions are all manufactured here, where can be found the 
finest plant in tools and machinery, as well as raw material. ‘Two hundred 
and fifty special machines of mostly original construction are set to action by 
two powerful engines of 100 horse power each. The division of work is 
carried on with great exactitude, and extensive shops are devoted to each 
separate branch. The buildings are well lighted and ventilated throughout. 
The sample room is an elegant showroom, which is considered one of the in- 
teresting sights of the city and is much visited with great interest by strangers. 
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Vervollkommnung seines Werkes sinnt, geht aus den zahlreichen Patentzu- 
sitzen hervor, die im Laufe der Janre der Fabrik Lochmann’scher Musikwerke 
ertheilt worden sind. Auch dieses Unternehmen war bald in der Lage, eine in 
der Musikinstrumentenbranche selten hohe Dividende seinen Aktiondren zahlen 
zu kénnen und die Fabrikgebaude jahrlich zu vergréssern. Hunderttausende 
von Symphonions — von der einfachen Kinder-Drehdose bis zum kunstvollen 
Salonschrank mit mehreren hundert Ténen — sind itiber die ganze Welt ver- 
breitet und beliebt. Viele Millionen Notenscheiben vermitteln den Besitzern 
der Werke selbst in den entferntesten Landern die Kenntniss der volksthiimli- 
chen Musikstiicke jeden Genres alterer und moderner Meister in iiberraschen- 
der Reinheit und harmonischer Fiille des Tones. Der Complex, auf dem die 
stattlichen Fabrikgebaude sich erheben, umfasst 8,000 Quadratmeter Boden- 
fliche. Die grosse Zahl der verschiedenen Gewerke, welche bei der Herstellung 
des Symphonions in Betracht kommen, sind simmtlich in der Fabrik selbst ver- 
treten und verfiigen iiber die denkbar besten Hilfsmittel sowohl an Materialien 
als an Werkzeugen und Maschinen. Allein 250 Specialmaschinen, meist eige- 
ner Construktion, werden von zwei miachtigen Lokomobilen von je ca. 100 
Pferdekraften getrieben. Das Prinzip der genauen Arbeitstheilung ist auch in 
den weiten Fabriksalen auf’s strengste durchgefiihrt. Ausgedehnte Raiume 
stehen jedem einzelnen Zweige besonders zur Verfiigung. Sie sind durchweg 
mit vorziiglichen Beleuchtungs- und Ventilationseinrichtungen versehen. Das 
Musterzimmer ist eine elegante Schauhalle, d e zu den Sehenswiirdigkeiten der 
Stadt gehért und von den Fremden mit Interesse besucht wird. 

Die grossen Erfolge, welche das Symphonion in jeder Beziehung iiberall 
errungen hat, machen es leicht erklarlich, dass bald eine Reihe ahnlicher Instru- 
mente den Markt iiberflutheten. Wahrend den meisten derselben der Stempel 
der Nachahmung gar zu deutlich aufgedriickt ist, kann man doch Einigen die 
Zu letzteren gehért unstreitig das Orphenion, 
1874 von 


Originalitat nicht absprechen. 
Die Fabrik mechanischer Musikwerke dieses Namens ist aus dem 
Herrn Bruno Riickert in Leipzig begriindeten Sigewerk hervorgegangen. Der- 
selbe hatte beim Aufbliihen der mechanischen Musikwerkfabriken zunichst die 
Herstellung der Umbaue (KAsten) iibernommen, die er fertig polirt an verschie- 
dene Etablissements lieferte. Er hatte durch langjahrigen Aufenthalt in Ame- 
rica reiche Erfahrungen in der Holzbearbeitung geschépft, sowie praktische 
Maschinen mit heriibergebracht und hier eingefiihrt. Die Beschaftigung mit 
den mechanischen Musikwerken legte Herrn Riickert den Gedanken nur zu 
nahe, sich selbst auch mit der Herstellung des Inneren dieser kunstvollen 
Gehduse zu befassen. Der erste Versuch, den er 1890 mit kleinen Drehdosen 
von 40-42 Ténen anstellte, gelang iiber Erwarten gut. Der Artikel fand leb- 
haften Anklang bei den Spielwaarenhandlern und bahnte seinem Fabricanten 
den Weg zu neuen Unternenhmungen. Denn Bruno Riickert’s ganzes Sinnen 
und Trachten war darauf gerichtet, ein mechanisches Musikinstrument zu 
schaffen, das von der bisher bekannten Fabrication volistandig abwich in der 
Construktion, aber im Wohllaut den besten nichts nachgeben sollte. Diesem 
rastlos verfolgten Streben verdankt das Orphenion seine Entstehung. 
Riickert’sche Musikwerk hat eine vom Symphonion verschiedene Bauart durch 
andere Anordnung der einzelnen Theile, sichtbares Werk und Verbesserung 
der Note. Die hervorgebrachte Musik erfreut sich grosser Beliebtheit, indem 
sie mit der Wiedergabe lustiger Tanzweisen und der verbreitetsten Volkslieder, 
sowie neuerdings mit der weihevollen Begleitung religidser Gesinge nicht nur 
So mannigfach gestaltet 


Das 


zur Unterhaltung, sondern auch zur Erbauung dient. 
der Spielplan des Orphenions ist, so wechselreich ist auch der Lebensgang 
seines Erfinders. Bruno Rickert wurde am 9. Juni 1841 zu Aue in Sachsen 
geboren. 

Er besuchte und bestand seine Lehrzeit in 
einer mechanischen Weberei und Spinnerei. Sein Sinn wurde hierdurch friih 
auf das Praktische geleitet. Zur Erweiterung seines Gesichtskreises begab er 
sich nach einigen Jahren nach Leipzig, wo er in ein Rauchwaarenexportge- 
schaft eintrat. Die ‘Thatigkeit in demselben regte ihn so an, dass bald der Ent- 
“schluss in ihm gereift wurde, in der neuen Welt sich eine Existenz zu griinden. 
Miihseligkeiten aller Art stellten sich 
dem jungen Einwanderer entgegen. Er musste hart kimpfen und schwer 
arbeiten, um etwas vor sich zu bringen. Und die harten Kampfe sind _ hier 
buchstablich zu nehmen, da Riickert die interessante, aber gefahrvolle Lauf- 
bahn des Trappers eingeschlagen hatte. Der Aufenthalt in den dichten 
Waldern Amerikas vermittelte seine Bekanntschaft mit den Holzkaufern. 
Durch dieselbe wurde ihm der Eintritt in eine Holzbearbeitungsmaschinen- 
fabrik erméglicht, als er des ruhelosen, entbehrungsreichen Lebens im Felsge- 
birge iiberdriissig war. Dieser Branche blieb Riickert treu, bis er nach Europa 
zuriickkam, um sich selbststindig zu machen. Sein andauernder Fleiss und seine 
geschaftliche Energie, verbunden mit persénlicher Liebenswiirdigkeit und einem 
nie erlahmenden Humor brachten ihn rasch vorwarts. Gliicklich verheiratet, 
hat er heute eine grosse Fabrik, beschaftigt eine Anzahl Leute und erfreut sich 
Er arbeitet noch unablassig an der Vervollkommnung 


dort die Elementarschule 


Das war leichter gedacht als gethan. 


allgemeiner Achtung. 
seiner Erfindung. 
Schon einige Zeit vor dem Bekanntwerden des Orphenion hatte sich eine 
andere Firma mit einer Abart des Symphonion als Fabrikationszweig etablirt, 
Brachhausen & Riessner, welche als Techniker bis Ende 1889 in der Fabrik 
Lochmann’scher Musikwerke A. G. in Leipzig-Gohlis beschaftigt waren. Sie 
griindeten zunachst in Eutritzsch bei Leipzig eine mechanisch Werkstatt, wobei 
sie sich die in ihrer friiheren Stellung gesammelten Erfahrungen nutzbar zu 


machen verstanden. Als Frucht ihrer Bemiihungen, ein dem Symphonion dhn- 


lichen Musikwerk herzustellen, is das ,,Poliphon“ anzusehen. Die erste Construk- 
tion dieses Instrumentes war mit Hebelmechanismus, und mittelst runder durch- 
lochter Pappnote spielbar, Dieselbe erwies sich aber nicht als _praktisch. 





The great success which the symphonion had won makes it palpable that 
soon many similar instruments flooded the market. While many are distinctly 
imitations, there are some which are original. To the latter belongs the 
orphenion, The factory of mechanical musical works by this name took its 
rise from the saw works of Bruno Riickert at Leipsic, founded in 1874. The 
latter at first, when the trade of mechanical instruments began to flourish, made 
the boxes (the casings) polished and forwarded them to the different factories. 
He had gathered much information and experience regarding the wood indus- 
try during an extended sojourn in America From there he also brought prac- 
tical machinery, which he introduced. The thought was near for Bruno 
Riickert to make the interior as well as the artistic exterior. 

The first attempt, in 1890, he made with small music boxes of from 40 to 42 
tones, and succeeded very well. The article found favor with toy dealers and 
paved the way for further efforts. His sole aim was to construct an instrument 
which should differ radically in construction from any other, while not losing 
in melodious sound. To this restless seeking the orphenion owes its origin. 
The musical instrument of Riickert differs from the symphonion in construc- 
tion by the arrangements of the separate parts, has visible works and an im- 
provement in the note. The music it delivers enjoys much favor, as it furnishes 
lively dances, popular songs and, lately, earnest accompaniments to religious 
songs. It furnished in this way entertainment for all purposes. Bruno * 
Riickert was born June 9, 1841, at Aue, in Saxony. He attended the public 
school and finished his apprenticeship in a weaving and spinning establishment. 
This broadened his intellect to embrace practical suggestions. ‘To gain more 
experience he went to Leipsic, entering an export house for smokers’ articles. 
He soon felt a desire to visit the New World, with a view to establish himself 
in business. This he found not an easy task; he had to work hard to make 
headway. 

He received hard knocks in the pursuit of 
ous career of a trapper. His sojourn in the 
brought about an acquaintanceship with wood dealers. 
in the Rocky Mountains had lost its charm he was enabled to find a place, 
through the intermediary of one of his friends @ the forest, in a machine estab- 
There he remained until he re- 


but peril- 
America 


interesting 
forests of 
When the rough life 


the 
dense 


lishment for the manufacture of woodenware. 
turned to Europe for the purpose of setting up business on his own account. 
His diligence and energy, united to amiability of character and splendid humor, 
He is now married and is in possession of a large fac- 
He is still 


advanced him rapidly. 
tory employing many hands, and enjoying everybody's respect. 
working assiduously on the improvement of his invention. 

Another business house was established before the orphenion gained repu- 
tation, making an instrument on the symphonion plan. This was Brachhausen 
& Riessner, who were active until 1889 in Lochmann’s factories at Leipsic- 
Gohlis. 

They at first founded a factory at 
they made good use of the experience they had gathered. 
the poliphon may be regarded as the result of their endeavors to bring out a 
The first construction of this instru- 


when 
Che production of 


Eutritzsch, near Leipsic, 


musical work similar to the symphonion. 
ment had a lever mechanism, and played by a pasteboard sheet perforated with 
round holes. This did not prove satisfactory, and the round steel note was 
substituted. The poliphon was exhibited at the Leipsic Autumn Fair, in 1890, 
for a short time, and the house of Grob & Co., who had the sole business 
management, first placed the work on the market in 1891 at the Easter Fair. 
After only six months the two parties separated, Brachhausen & Riessner build- 
ing a large factory at Wahren, near Leipsic, which was devoted solely to the 


This factory was opened on July 1, 1892. 


manufacture of the poliphon. 
Gustav Adolph Brachhausen left for America to secure the American market 
and to build there the poliphon. For this purpose he founded a factory at 
Jersey City, which was incorporated under the title of the Regina Music Box 
Company as a stock concern on April 1, 1894. Of this G. A. Brachhausen is 
the technical director. 

The house Fabrik Leipziger Musikwerke “ Phénix,” Schmidt & Co., founded 
in 1886, brought this instrument in the market, which is distinguished favor- 
ably from other similar instruments by a close division of the mechanical part, 
having consequently a greater number of measures. It produces piano or forte, 
and also tremolo, by means of a cunning arrangement. It introduced itself 
rapidly and became popular. The firm is now working ata novelty, which 
will be given to the public in the fall of this year. 

Of other firms having the manufacture of musical works as a specialty 
should be mentioned the Plagwitzer Musikwerke R. M. Polter, Plagwitz-Leipsic. 
It makes the ariophon with the long, ribbon-like music sheet, of which we gave 
a detailed account in our last German issue. 

The four largest establishments in this line employed in 1890 600 male, 140 
female hands and 14 children. The weekly wages varied from 15 to 45 marks 
for the male and from 5 to zo marks for the female help, while the chil- 
dren, whose hours of labor are four hours daily at most, received from 2 marks 
The wages of the grown workmen are generally 
These four factories turned out 76,000 instruments. 


to 2 marks 20 pfennige. 
according to agreement. 
The value of the total annual production is over 2,000,000 marks. 
reception of the music automatons gave the musical industry a fresh impulse. 
The export trade is chiefly with England and its colonies and with South 
America. Export to Russia, Sweden and Norway is not so large, on account 
of high customs duty. Trade with France has ceased, according to the report 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 1892, in consequence of the increase in the 
taxation on perforated music disks from 11 to 150 francs per too kilograms. 
The McKinley bill proved damaging to our exports to the United States. 


The favorable 
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Man ging daher bald zur runden Stahlnote iiber. Nachdem das Poliphon zur 
Leipziger Herbstmesse 1890 kurze Zeit ausgestellt und dann wieder zuriickge- 
zogen worden war, brachte es die mit der Alleinvertrieb betraute Firma Grob 


& Co, zur Ostermesse 1891 erstmalig in den Handel. Doch schon ein halbes 


Jahr spiter erfolgte die Trennung der Firma Brachhausen & Riessner von 
ihren geschiftlichen Vertretern Grob & Co. Eine grosse Fabrik wurde in- 
zwischen in Wahren bei Leipzig erbaut, die ausschliesslich der Fabrikation von 
Poliphon’s dienen sollte. Sie wurde am 1. Juli 1892 dem Betrieb iibergeben. 
Um den amerikanischen Markt ihrem Erzeugnisse zu erringen, beschloss Herr 
Adolph Brachhausen selbst nach Amerika zu gehen und dort Poli- 
phon’s zu bauen. Er griindete zu diesem Zwecke in Jersey City eine Fabrik, 
die am 1. April 1894 unter dem Namen Regina Music Box Company in eine 
Herrn Brachhausen als techni- 


Gustav 


Aktien-Gesellschaft umgewandelt wurde, mit 
schen Director. 

Die 1886 begriindete Fadrik Leipziger Mustkwerke ,,Phonix,“ Schmidt & Co., 
brachte unter diesem Namen ein Instrument auf den Markt, das von dem bis- 
her bestehenden dhnlicher Art sich vortheilhaft durch die enge Theilung der 
Mechanik und demzufolge einer griésseren ‘laktzahl auszeichnete. Piano, Forto 
und auch Tremolo kamen mittelst einer sinnreichen Vorrichtung selbsthatig zur 
Geltung, so dass sich das Instrument rasch einfiihrte und beliebt machte. Die 
Firma arbeitet gegenwirtig zu einer Neuheit, die bis zum Herbst dieses Jahres 
der Oeffentlichkeit iibergeben werden soll. 

Von den iibrigen Firmen, die sich mit der Erzeugung von mechanisch spie- 
lenden Musikwerken, sei noch erwdhnt ,,die Fabrik Plagwitser Musikwerke R. 
M. Polter,“ Plagwitz-Leipzig. Diesselbe fabricirt das in letzter Nummer ein- 
gehend besprochene mechanische Musikwerk ,,Ariophon“ mit der langen band- 
férmigen Note. Im Jahre 1890 wurden in den ‘vier gréssten Fabriken dieser 
Art, neben denen noch eine Anzahl kleineres bestand, 600 mannliche Arbeiter, 
140 Arbeiterinnen und 14 Kinder Der Wochenverdienst 
schwankte bei den miannlichen Arbeitern zwischen 15 und 45 Mark, bei den 
Mark, wahrend die Kinder, die héchstens vier 
2.20 Mark erhielten. Die Léhne der 
Erwachsenen sind meistens Accordléhne. Die Zahl der von diesen vier gréss- 
ten Fabriken gefertigten Musikwerke betrug rund 76,000. Der Werth der ge- 
sammten Fabrikation tibersteigt jahrlich sicher 2,000,000 Mark. Die allgemeine 
giinstige Aufnahme der Musik-Automaten gaben der Musikinstrumentenbranche 
einen weiteren Impuls. Die Ausfuhr erstreckt sich hauptsachlich auf England 
und dessen Colonien und auf Sudamerika. Nach Russland, Schweden und 
Norwegen ist das Geschift durch die hohen Zélle sehr erschwert. Die Ausfuhr 
nach Frankreich hat, laut dem Handelskammerbericht von 1892, seit der Erhéh- 
auf durchlécherte Musikscheiben von 11 auf 150 frs. fiir 
Der Einfluss der McKinley Bill erwies sich 

Besondere Klage 
Der Wilson ‘tariff 


beschaftigt. 


weiblichen zwischen 5-20 


Stunden am Tage beschaftigt waren, 2 


ung des Zollsatzes 
100 kg. vollstindig aufgehért 
auch fiir den Export nach Nordamerika als nachtheilig. 
rief die willkiirliche Auslegung der Zollvorschriften hervor. 
hat hierhin gliickliche Weise eine Aenderung geschaffen. 
Die bisher den amerikanischen Markt vollstaindig beherrschenden Schweizer 
immer mehr von den mechanischen Musik- 


Spieldosen werden mit der Zeit 
Die 


werken mit Stahlkamm und auswechselbarer Note verdringt werden. 
Versuche einer amerikanischen Firma, das Symphonionpatent auf die Anwen- 
dung des sogenannten Sternrades anzufechten, werden wohl schwerlich von Er- 
folg gekrént sein. Es ist nur zu bedauern, dass durch das illoyale Vorgehen 
dieser Firma eine Beunruhigung der amerikanischen Handelskreise eingetreten 
war. Der Vertrieb dieser Instrumente fiir Deutschland erfolgt durch Vermitt- 
lung der Leipziger Grossisten und Exporteure, wahrend fiir den iiberseeischen 
Bedarf die Fabrikanten ihre Waaren durch Agenten verkaufen. 

Von diesen Leipziger Firmen, die nebenbei gesagt, mit simmtlichen Musikin- 
strumenten handeln, sind zu nennen: Peters & Co., Ernst Holsweissig Nachf., 
E£. Dienst, Ful. Heinr. Zimmermann, Wilhelm Dietrich. 


LITERATUR. 


Die Firma Rud. Ibach Sohn in Barmen hat aus Anlass ihres hundertjihrigen 
Jubilaums eine Festschrift herausgegeben, die allen Freunden und Génnern des 
beriihmten Welthauses gewidmet ist. Uns liegt ein Exemplar vor, das unserm 
Herrn Otto Floersheim in Berlin in seiner Eigenschaft als Viceprasident der 
»,Musical Courier Company“ zugestellt wurde. Herr Floersheim wohnte simmt- 
lichen Jubiliumsfestlichkeiten in Barmen bei. Das Prachtwerk zeigt auf dem 
stylvollen Einband den Flétenschnitzenden Pan, wahrend auf der Riickseite die 
allbekannte Schutzmarke der Fabrik den Mittelpunkt bildet. Wie eine Ge- 
schichte des Pianos selbst liest sich die Chronik eines Hauses, welches jetzt 
seit einem Jahrhundert schon in der vierten Generation sein Leben und Schaffen 
dem Piano und seiner Ausbildung erfolgreich widmet und mit der Entwickelung 
desselben eng verwachsen ist. 

Das Piano in seiner heutigen Vollkommenheit als unerschépfliche, Alles 
versorgende Quelle des Wohlklangs, dem die drei machtigen Feen Kunst, Wis- 
senschaft und Industrie ihre schénsten Kranze aufs Haupt gedriickt haben, ist 
ein ganzes Kind der Neuzeit. Es ist vor ungefahr 150 Jahren in der Form des 
lafelklavieres aus der kliglich kreischenden, larmenden Musiklade hervorge- 
gangen. Als 1794 Fohannes A. Jbach (geb. 1766, gest. 1848) in Beyenburg un- 
weit Barmen eigenhandig sein erstes tafelférmiges Klavier baute, war seine 
edie Kunst den Kinderschuhen noch nicht entwachsen. Es war sein Verdienst, 
durch solide, schéne Arbeit und den guten Klang seiner Instrumente denselben 
Denn 


kingang in weitere Kreise verschafft zu haben als damals tiblich war. 





Special complaints were caused by the arbitrary reading of the customs regula- 
tions. In this the Wilson tariff has given us a better law. 

The Swiss musical boxes, which had heretofore the monopoly in the Ameri- 
can market, are gradually displaced by the mechanical musical works with 
steel comb and interchangeable music. The attempts of an American house 
to fight the symphonion patent for the use of the so-called star wheel will 


hardly succeed. It is to be regretted that this suit has somewhat disquieted 


American trade circles. 

The German trade is supplied with these instruments by the wholesalers 
and exporters of Leipsic, while the transatlantic market receives the goods 
through agents. 

These business houses in Leipsic, which also deal in all kinds of musical 
instruments, are Peters & Co., Ernst Holzweissig Nachf., E. Dienst, Jul. Heinr. 
Zimmermann, Wilhelm Dietrich. 


LITERATURE. 


The house of Rud. Ibach Sohn, at Barmen, has published—on the occasion of 
the rooth anniversary of its existence—a pamphlet dedicated to all the friends 
and patrons of the house. We have before us a copy which was sent Mr. Otto 
Floersheim, of Berlin, in his capacity as vice-president of THE Musica 
CourteR Company. Mr. Floersheim attended the festival occasion at Barmen. 
This splendid publication shows on its cover a picture of Pan whittling 
flutes, and the trade mark of the house. The history of the firm reads like a 
chronicle of the piano, with which manufacturing industry and its develop- 
ment has been identified these past 100 years, during four generations. 

The piano in its completeness as a source of melody, and which is crowned 
by the three fairies Science, Art and Industry, is achild of our times. It de- 
veloped from the noisy, screeching, square table piano of 150 years ago. 
When in 1794 Johannes A. Ibach (born 1766, died 1848) built his first square 
piano with his own hands at Beyenburg, near Barmen, the noble art was still in 
its infancy. Itis to his credit that his instruments had an unusually good 
reception in family circles by reason of the solid, fine work and the melodious 
qualities. 

In those days a piano counted asa rare article of luxury, and it was only 
made to order. The great wars at the beginning of this century laid heavy 
hands on the industry, but were unable to crush the healthy growth. This 
enabled the erection of a new factory in 1816 in the Alleestrasse of Barmen. 
Sickness and premature weakness of the father laid the heavy responsibilities 
on the son, Carl Rudolf, when he was only twenty-one years old. Under his 
management the establishment gained steadily. Later on two younger brothers 
joined him. The second, however, undertook the management of the organ 
factory, while the youngest, Gustav Adolf, started his own factory in 1862. 
Carl Rudolf Ibach supplied the world’s fairs with his fine instruments, and 
the large, noble tone procured for him merited prizes. Having in mind his 
own youth, his aim now was to bring up hisson in the business and to teach him 
self reliance. He made long journeys with him, and taught him how to make 
connections with business and artistic circles. When he died, in 1863, though it 
was a great loss to the house, his art and his city, young Rudolf took charge 
of the affairs in the ablest manner. Right at the beginning of his career the 
dreaded spectres of war and cholera impeded progress. His energy was equal to 
the occasion, and he conquered all difficulties. At that time the house em- 
ployed but few hands, and had only finished his No. 3,600 ; buttwo years more 
and all was changed for the better. Rudolf Ibach’s young wife was the soul 
of the whole business and is to-day—a true counsellor, who gives her son, 
who is now the head of the firm, her valuable experience. 

Rudolf Ibach introduced in 1869 the cross string system in the piano, for 
which he received at the exposition at Altona a prize. The war of 1870 did 
not interrupt the business ; to the contrary, the German mind, joyous with the 
news of victories, gave an unexpected impulse to the trade. The Ibach piano 
was exhibited at the Vienna Exposition in 1873. It was finished in Italian 
Renaissance style, showing how beautiful a piano can be made, although here- 
tofore it was nothing but a homely piece of furniture. This innovation made 
great talk and soon found imitators. Several of the stylish instruments which 
were built later are illustrated in the third part of the pamphlet before us. 
After this the house of Ibach grew steadily, so that in 1876 it had to move into 
more roomy quarters, the six story building No.40 Neuerweg. Later on adjoin- 
ing parcels of land were added ; branch houses were established in Cologne 
and London. At about this time the house received the patent “Court Piano 
Maker to His Majesty the German Emperor, King of Prussia.” In 1883 the 
large trade of the firm made it possible to acquire both the Schwelmer estab- 
lishments, which became the centre of the mechanical department and of the 
piano factory. After this branches were opened in Berlin, Bremen, Frankfort 
and Hamburg. This epoch is also remembered as promoting the grand con- 
cert piano style, which had been much neglected before this. The baby grands 
were a consequence of the rapid popularity of the concert grands, which were 
used and recommended by the artists using them. Some of Rudolf Ibach’s 
characteristics were his pleasant manner to his employees, his sense of justice, 
and his unostentatious benevolence. He has helped permanently many a poor 
art student. His hospitality, not only to friends, but to all who were in touch 
with art, was a matter of wide repute. The strangers’ register attests to this, 
as well as letters from Liszt, Wagner, &c. These letters are reproduced in 
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ein Klavier galt in dieser Zeit fiir einen sehr seltenen Luxusgegenstand, der 
Bestellung gearbeitet wurde. So schwer auch die Kriegsjahre 
Jahrhunderts auf dem Geschafte lasteten, vermochten 
Wachsthum desselben zu hemmen. Im 
Jahre 1816 musste deshalb schon eine neue Fabrik in der Allee- 
strasse in Barmen bezogen werden. Des Vaters friih eintretende Krank- 
lichkeit und Schwiche biirdeten dem jiingen Carl Rudolf Ibach schon mit ein- 
undzwanzig Jahren (1825) die Last des Fabrikationbetriebes auf. Unter seiner 
Fiihrung gewann das Etablissement immer griéssere Bedeutungen. Spater 
treten seine beiden jiingeren Briider hinzu. Doch iibernahm der zweite 
Richard in wenigen Jahren die Orgelfabrik, wahrend der jiingste, Gustav 
Adolf, 1862 eine eigene Fabrik griindete. Carl Rudolf Ibach beschickte auch 
die grossen Welt- und Landesausstellungen, wo die gediegene Arbeit und der 
grosse, edle Ton der Instrumente dem Aussteller stets die wohlverdienten 
Preise eintragen. In weiser, gliicklicher Einsicht, vielleicht im Hinblick auf seine 
eigene sorgenvolle Jugend, war Carl Rudolf Ibach stets darauf bedacht gewesen, 
seinen Sohn von den friihesten Knabenjahren an fiir das Geschaft und zu 
selbststindigen Handeln zu erziehen. Erunternahm mit ihm weite Reisen und 
lehrte ihm Verbindungen in Geschiafts- und Kiinsterkreisen anzukniipfen. So 
durfte er 1863, als er viel zu friih fiir sein Haus, seine Kunst und seine Vater- 
stadt starb, mit ruhigem Vertrauen seinem Sohne Rudolf die Sorge fiir das 
Werk seines eigenen Lebens iiberlassen. Gleich zu Anfang seiner Laufbahn 
traten demselben die Schreckgespenster des Krieges und der Cholera mit ihrem 
allen Geschaftsverkehr limenden Einfluss entgegen. . Seine Energie iiber- 
wand aber alle Schwierigkeiten. Die Fabrik beschaftige zwar nur wenige 
Arbeiter und war erst beim 36oosten Instrument angelangt, trotzdem war 
in zwei Jahren die friihere Héhe bereits iiberschritten. Die junge Frau 
Rudolf Ibach war die Seele des ganzen geschiftes, und ist es bis auf den 
heutigen ‘Tag geblieben, wo sie als Witwe die treuste und erfahrenste Berath- 
erin ihres Sohnes—des jetzigen Inhabers der Firma—ist. _ Rudolf Ibach fiihrte 
1869 das kreuzseitige System beim Pianobau ein und errang bereits im selben 
Jahre auf der Altonaer Weltausstellung einen Ehrenpreis damit. Der Krieg 
1870 brachte keinerlei Stérung im Geschaftsgetriebe, im Gegentheil, die sieges- 
frohe Stimmung in ganz Deutschland fiihrte zu einem ungeahnt rapiden Auf- 
Auf der Weltausstellung in Wien 1873 zeigte Ibach durch sein in 
welch edel schénem 


nur auf 
zu Anfang des 
sie doch nicht das gesunde 


schwung. 
italienischem Renaissancestyl ausgestelltes 
Kunstwerk sich das Gehause eines Pianos gestalten lasse, das bisher nur ein 
héchst geschmackloses Mébel war. Dieser Schritt in ein bisher nicht betre- 
tenes Gebiet erregte Aufsehen und fand bald Nachahmer. Einige der spater 
gebauten stylgerechten Prachtinstrumente sind im dritten Theil des Anhanges 
Haus unter Rudolf 


Piano, zu 


vorliegenden Werkes abgebildet. Von nun an wuchs das 
Ibachs unermiithlicher genialer Leitung immer weiter, 1876 wurde die sechs- 
stéckige Fabrik Neuerweg 40 bezogen. Drei Jahre spater wurden die angren- 
zenden Grundstiicke mit dazu erworben und die Filialen K6éln und London 
errichtet. Gleichfalls in diese Periode fiel die Verleihung des Titels: ,,Hof- 
Pianoforte-Fabrikant Sr. Majestat des Deutschen Kaisers, Kénigs von Preus- 
sen.“ 1883 fiihrte das rasche Wachstum des Geschifts zum Ankauf und 
Ausbau beider Schwelmer Etablissements, welche nun der Schwerpunkt des 
maschiniellen Betriebes und der Pianofabrikation wurden Darauf entstanden 
die Filialen in Berlin, Bremen, Frankfurt a/M. und Hamburg. Diese Epoche 
kennzeichnet sich ferner durch das Erbliihen des Friiher weniger. beriicksich- 
tigten Fliigelbaues. Unter Fiihrung der durch die Kiinstler rasch bekannt 
gewordenen Konzertfliigel brachten auch die Stutzfliigel der Firma sich iiberall 
Bahn. Charakteristisch fiir Rudolf Ibach waren seine grosse Freundlichkeit 
den Untergebenen gegeniiber, sein Gerechtigkeitssinn und seine stille wohl- 
thitigkeit. Er hat manchen armen Kunstjiinger dauernd geholfen Seine 
weitgehende Gastfreundschaft nicht nur gegen seine Freunde, sondern gegen 
Alle, die mit der Kunst in Beriihrung standen, gestaltete das Haus Ibach zu 
einer Wartburg im Kleinen. Die Fremdenbiicher desselben legen ein beredtes 
Zeugniss davon ab, wie es auch Briefe von Liszt, Wagner, etc., bestitigen. 
Letztere sind in der Jubilaumsschrift, gleichzeitig als Anerkennung fiir die 
Vorziiglichkeit der Pianos, im Facsimile wiedergeben. Daneben kénnen wir 
einen Blick auf die Musikzimmer in orientalischen und altdeutschen Geschmack 
thun und die Prachtsstiicke aus dem von Rudolf Ibach zusammengetragenen 
Museum alterthiimlicher Tasteninstrumente bewundern. Am 31, Juli 1892 
wurde der Schépfer all dieser Herrlichkeiten in voller Manneskraft den Seinen 
durch den Tod entrissen. Sein jiingerer Bruder Walter, der in Paris, Briissel, 
London und New York die Kunst des Pianobaues erlernt hatte und seit 1883 
in Geschaft mit thiatig war, leitet jetzt dasselbe im Verein mit der Witwe und 
den erwachsenen Séhnen des Verstorbenen, welche die praktische Schule des 
Pianobaues bereits hinter sich haben. Die Fabrik wird mit altbewahrten 
Kraften in den alten Traditionen weitergefiihrt. Rastloses Streben nach Ver- 
vollkommnung, Noblesse im geschaftlichen Verkehr und fiir den Kiinstler stets 
eifriges Verstindniss und unbeschrinkte Gastfreundschaft, ist heute wie immer 
die Regel in der Familie Ibach. 

Die Firma Rud Ibach Sohn hat ebenfalls aus Anlass des hundertjahrigen 
Geschaftsjubiliums zum Andenken an Herrn Rudolf Ibach eine Bronze- 
medaille prigen lassen. Dieselbe zeigt auf der Vorderseite das wohlgelungene 
Bildniss des allzufriih Verstorbenen. Der Revers wird ausgefiillt mit einer 
allegorischen Darstellung: eine iippige lorbeergekrénte Frauengestalt in 


antikem Gemande, mit flatterndem Schleier, lehnt sich an die Schutzmarke der 
Firma die Fiisse auf eine umgestiirzte Saiule haltend und den Blick auf einem 
offenen Stutzfliigel gerichtet. 
versinnbildlicht werden. 


Industrie und Rechtlichkeit sollen durch sie 





facsimile in the pamphlet under consideration. Among the interesting sights is 
the music room, with its contents of old instruments which Rudolf Ibach had 
gathered. ‘The creator of all these splendors died when in his full manhood 
on July 31, 1892. 

His younger brother, Walter, who had learned 
Brussels, London and New York, and since 1883 has been active in the home 
factory, carries on the firm in conjunction with his mother and the other 
brothers, who have finished their practical studies in the shops. 

The factory is carried on in the lines of old traditions, with the aid of the old, 
tried help. Indefatigable search after perfection, nobility in business dealing, 
for the artist a true sympathy, and unlimited hospitality, are to-day, as they 


piano making in Paris, 


always were, rules in the Ibach family. 

The firm of Rud. lbach Sohn, also in commemoration of its centenary exist- 
ence and to the memory of Rudolf Ibach, has had struck a bronze medallion. 
It shows on one side the well executed likeness of the deceased. The other 
side contains an allegorical representation—a laurel-crowned female figure in 
antique vestments, with flowing veil, leans on the trade mark of the firm, with 
her feet on a broken column and looking toward an open grand piano. The 
design is to represent Industry and Probity. 
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EMERSON PIANO CO. 


16 Boyiston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
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AGENTS WANTED 
MILLER ORGAN 00., 


LEBANON, PA. 


ISAAC L COLE & SOW, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importer 


FANCY woons, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St , Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


#$GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. SS. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEsTtT. 
ERVING, MASS. 


G. OConer 


and Carver ef 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended te. 


FACTORY: 


HO & 612 West S6th st 


Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 


ROBT. M. WEB 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AC 



















FELT CLOTH 
5 and PUNCHINGS. 


sENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PVPATTEARNSGS 


on hand and made to order. Regulating and 
Repairing done. 


HASTINGS & SON, 


Experts in Piano Ce em truction (over 30 years’ 


experience, 
39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK, 











PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
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President. ; 
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Secretary. 
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CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.: 


MINN. 












209 
BOWERY, 
NE YORK 














mw MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





FPARIBAULT, 





To 


Titties 








STAIB PIANO ACTIONS 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MEG, CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 1 


NEW VORK. 











Violins, 
Cellos, 


Strings and Musical Goods. 





ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 


STECK 


Without a Rival fov Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


* PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR G AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices 


HEH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORE. 


and New Catalogue 














Have you seen OUT 
- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


ref not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


W, 


e 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 


Chicago. 







Violas, SIMPLEX BOW. 


Musical Instrument Factory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Novelty : 


Send for Catalogue, price 25 marks, which amount will be deducted 








on buying for 1,000 marks cash, or visiting my showroom 














Branch Offices ; S00 Deeseere Street, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ith Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


965,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


ll0 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 








tM Fi N RAC LUFC) rp ®S 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, PCTTER & OO., Western Agents, 
ian and 176 Wabash ee CHICAGO, ILL. 


SHERMAN CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 
SAN NCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO. western Agts., ST. LOUIS, mo. 
M. STEINERT & SONS Kew ee Agents, 
W HAVEN, CONN 
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BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


404, 406, 408 East 80th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 





Fae@TorRY: 402, 


NEVYV’ YORE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 











Washburn 


Awarded the Diploma D’/lonneur and Gold 


Antwerp International Expo- 


E @ 


PROT wT IOI WET 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Medal at the 


sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, we, 
CHICAGO. ‘S27 


Re 





F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, + 





Sl & 513 E. (37th St. 


NEW YORK. 





‘ E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 


Ww 
Organs sell and satisfy. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 
©. REINWARTH, | 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, PIANO CASES. 


886 and 388 Second Avenue, | OUR ADDRESS— 
Between 2 and 284 Sts., NEW YORK. | 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 


me James L. Haven Co. 


* « MANUFACTURERS OF « + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O 


RAZ 


‘ELIAS HOWE CO. 








OUR BUSINESS— 








Cor. 
88 Court St, 


ELIAS HOWE CO. » BOSTON, MASS. 


Headquarters for Everything in 


| STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


| Violins, Violas,’Cellos, Basses, Banjos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 


STRINGS and all Fittings necessary 
er son 


for Makers and Repairers. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 











CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


88 Court St., 
» BOSTON, MASS. 


b W. SAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








Ss os a Pe 

me py 3 ——— 

PIANOS Mice=salt ORGANS 
AND 

THE NEW PATENTED 

Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 

To be found only in the “CROWN ” Pianos. 


IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 

out interferin a particle with the instrume ntitself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 

ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and *BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEV, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


323 to 333 So, Canal St., CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and IIth Street, 








NEW YORK. 








High Grade 
Uprights 
















MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 






Boulevard, 





NEW YORK. 



















B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


11 and 19 Ann Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Andrews’ [etal Piano 
4~—Chairs and Stools. 
Cheapest of any in existence, 
nag toe r ¢ mpd 
PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
858 Broadway, ALBANY,N.Y. 








rices before 
er Chairs. 
These Sto 
are Rice 
and sell 
Cheap. 


ot + 


R. W. Tanner & A 





Indestructible. 
. » MANUFACTURE... 





JUST OUT. Price $1.00, postpaid 
Comic a aby C. F. HANSON, 
Author of Tyrolie mae ny 
and the “na arming sa red Cant antata, 
of the Sildeateen.” Price Wc 


C. F., HANSON & CO., Publishers, 
317 Main St.,. WORCESTER, MASS, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 





STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 
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COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO, 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


PIANO KEYS. ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 








OFFICE AND FACTORY 


; IVORYTON CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 


ESSEX, CONN. 


THE COLBY PIANO (C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-8389 WABASH AVENUE. 
TOULAIVUS N. BROWN oo., 








We are offering inducements to re- 
sponsible dealers that will be interesting 


tothem. Write us forterms and prices. 


THE BOSTON PIANO CO., 
WOOSTER, OHIO. 








Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


éwo., &c. 


iL. F&F. HEPBURN ce CO., 


ROOM 79 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills, a ie Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N.Y. 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 











» PHILADELPLIIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 





RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRI TOR?) 


WESTERN AQENTS.| “<9 - OT 


WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 

> Lithography and 

Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
* Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
oe ¥ ir execution; liberal 

pe See _ conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


] WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 


; Piano Haraware, 


; 
Maaldrpin KURTZMANN 
PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., | & SURTZMANN & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 626 to 586 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. ¥. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 


























MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 





WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 
EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


Ee PRESCOTT PIANOS, PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 
HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO!S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Lyon & Healy, 
Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago ; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, 
Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Gevsinany’s Greatest Masters. 


FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 
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STEINWAY WISSNER 


Grand and Upright 
GRAND++++ 


PIANOS. m0 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component UPRIGHT 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 
OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, vaguanenh ain ane, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
s ‘ 5 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOM ERY STR EET, 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. JERSEY CITY, hy. J. 


867 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
223 Wabash Ave., 
@ CHICAGO. 


314 Post St., 
615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE TWERS & POND PACKING THIMBLE, For Teno ont Mew ows 












































Patented November 3, 1891. 


Messrs. ALFRED DOLGE & SON, New York City: 

Dear Sirs—We have consulted counsel and are advised that the use of a sounding board button, or 
any similar article, glued or in any other way secured to the back of a piano, for the purpose of effect- 
ing the same result as that effected by our patent packing thimble, would undoubtedly be an infringement 
of the patent. We therefore see no way but to notify such infringers courteously, and if they do not 
desist, then appeal to the courts. 

The essence of our patent, the “ novelty ” that entitles us to the patent, is not in a new form, but in a 
new use of a form not new. It is entirely immaterial whether the packing thimble be made of wood or 
metal, or other substance, and it is entirely immaterial whether it be a button attached by glue or any 
other means, or a button provided with a tube for attaching it to the piano. The instant the mere button 
is attached for substantially the same purpose as that accomplished by the thimble, that instant the 
button becomes the head and the wood around the screwhole becomes the tube of the very article patented, 


viz.,a packing thimble, and thus the infringement is accomplished in fact as in spirit. 
Yours very truly, IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


Maaonic Temple, Tremont and Boylston Streets, 
Boston, Mass., March 13th, 1895. G, A. GIBSON, Treas, Style 1. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SONS sii iive" “Genrs, 110 & 112 East 13th St., New York City. 


Conver Pines STARR. PIANOS. 
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QUALITY, Noted see Perfection in 
DURABILITY Tone, Touch and Durability. 
m BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 

ee" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
ssceaitsss"™ "| THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 
_ 9 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, MANUFACTURERS, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





























LOCKWOOD PRESS, Northwest Corner Bleecker Street and South Fifth Avenue, New York. 











